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TIRSO DE MOLINA* 


GERALD E. WaDE 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Tirso de Molina (born Gabriel Téllez) died in 1648. The tercentenary of his 
death has occasioned a rebirth of interest in him and his work. Indeed, the 
resurgence of Tirsian scholarship began some years ago, in Spain, England, and 
the United States. The appearance of Dofia Blanca de los Rios’ long-awaited 
volume on Tirso (1) was a climactic event that will have scholarly repercussion 
for years to come. The volume is the first of two which will contain Tirso’s 
biography and the texts of all his plays; the second is scheduled to appear in 
1949. The scholarly labors of Father Manuel Penedo, of Santiago Montoto, 
and of Fray Martin Orttizar have contributed substantially to our knowledge of 
Tirso and his theater. In England, two commentators on Tirso and his art 
have produced recent contributions of genuine worth. Aubrey Bell’s “Some 
Notes on Tirso de Molina” (2) is an attempt to review the major facts of Tirso’s 
life and work; the essay has in general that authority and charm which Mr. Bell’s 
efforts invariably possess, but it has also a number of features, whether in 
reference to Tirso’s biography or to an appreciation of his plays, that, in the 
light of our very recent knowledge of him and his work, are of doubtful accuracy. - 
Miss I. L. McClelland’s essays in the Bulletin of Spanish Studies (3) have dealt 
stimulatingly, and with some profundity, with certain esthetic features of 
Tirso’s art. | 

In the United States, Miss Ruth Lee Kennedy began some years ago a system- 
atic study of Tirso’s theater which has resulted in findings of exceptional im- 
portance for an understanding of him and his art. Miss Kennedy’s essays have 
dealt with the background of his comedias, the social, economic, and political 
milieu that brought them forth, and her persistent effort to date his plays by 
throwing them against this background—truly a fundamental requisite for a 
comprehension of his work—has resulted in the accurate dating of a number 
of those whose dates have heretofore been uncertain (4). Her recent study of 
La prudencia en la mujer (PMLA for December, 1948) illumines Tirso’s attitude 
toward his dramatic material and his use of Spanish history to offer a lesson in 
government to the young Felipe IV; for the first time, Tirso becomes three- 
dimensional, a truly living person, placed in the framework of his time and its 
problems, a fearless fighter for decency in life and in government. Miss Alice 
H. Bushee and Sherman W. Brown (5) have made welcome contributions, while 
Otis H. Green and others have considered Tirso and his theater in a number of 
studies. Joaquin Casalduero’s provocative study of the Don Juan theme (6) 





* It is a pleasure to acknowledge Professor Ruth Lee Kennedy’s sympathetic and cogent 
criticism of the original draft of this essay. 
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was received with great interest, but not all of his readers will agree with his 
ideas in the matter. 

The immediate future of Tirsian scholarship both in the United States and 
abroad is bright. In Spain, Father Penedo will continue his contributions to 
Estudios; in particular, his proposed edition of the very significant Historia de la 
Merced of Tirso is awaited eagerly. Father Penedo and his fellow Mercedarians 
are publishing this year a special volume in memory of Tirso which contains 
studies written in Spain and in the United States. It will offer, among other 
matters, a bibliography of Tirso, compiled by Everett W. Hesse; it is hardly 
necessary to stress the importance of this first effort at a complete bibliography 
of the great Mercedarian. Miss Esmeralda Gijén is making a study of Tirso’s 
style and language. In this country, Miss Kennedy will continue her studies 
in chronology and historical background; in collaboration with Courtney Bruer- 
ton, she plans an investigation of Tirso’s versification. Miss Lorna Stafford and 
Miss Alice H. Bushee are completing a historical edition of La prudencia en la 
mujer, and C. E. Anibal and I hope to offer a critical edition of the Santa Juana 
trilogy. It is in fact only proper that Tirso, the Spanish Shakespeare (7), as 
he has been called, should receive sharply increased attention in the years to 
come. Mr. Bell has recently expressed again (8) the wonder of Tirso’s relative 
neglect through the centuries, the indifference on the part of many students of 
Spanish literature toward the treasure that lies in his surviving plays. 

These plays, including three autos sacramentales, number a tentative eighty- 
four, as published by Hartzenbusch in volume v of the Biblioteca de autores 
espafioles and by Cotarelo in volumes tv and rx of the Nueva Biblioteca de autores 
espafioles. Two other autos are in volume xvi. But of the total number of 
eighty-six comedias and autos, one comedia, La romera de Santiago, has been 
claimed with apparent finality for Luis Vélez de Guevara (9), while another, La 
reina de los reyes, is now known to be of other authorship. This play, one of the 
twelve comedias of the much-discussed Segunda Parte of Tirso, has been shown 
by Santiago Montoto (10) to have been written by the Sevillan Hipdlito Vergara; 
Sr. Montoto’s significant discovery is, one may hope, the beginning of a solution 
of the Segunda Parte riddle which has always perplexed students of Tirso. Thus 
there are seventy-nine surviving comedias which may possibly have come from 
Tirso’s pen, but of these, only fifty-one titles are his with complete certainty 
(the five autos are accepted without question as his). These were published 
in four of the five volumes or Partes which appeared between 1627 and 1636. 
Of the twelve comedias of the remaining Parte, the puzzling Segunda, four are 
Tirso’s and the others of uncertain authorship, on the evidence of Tirso’s own 
words in the dedicatory of the volume (11). Thus fifty-five surviving comedias 
are quite surely of his authorship, and a number of others, perhaps as many as 
twenty-eight, came from his pen at least in part. 

The most famous play which is usually ascribed to Tirso is El burlador de 
Sevilla. But since it did not appear originally in any of Tirso’s own volumes, 
it is still, in the final analysis, of debatable paternity. In some ways it is the 
most remarkable drama of the entire Golden Age; Miss McClelland, in two of 
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her essays, gives it sufficient comment to bring out certain aspects of its deep 
significance for dramatic art. Moreover, this first of the Don Juan plays is a 
literary ancestor with a progeny far greater than that of any other play ever 
written; the Don Juan theme has surely appeared in all the civilized languages. 
Tirso’s play has a number of technical faults and its text has been corrupted from 
the original probably more than Américo Castro has been willing to admit (12). 
But its theme is still very much alive, and if it should eventually be granted 
to some other dramatist, the prestige that will accrue to him will be very great. 
It is unfortunate for Tirso’s great reputation that not only the Burlador de 
Sevilla but also El Condenado por desconfiado—the best-known religious play 
of the Golden Age—should be only doubtfully his. Fray Martin Ortdzar has 
recently argued for Tirso’s paternity for the play by proposing that the 
Condenado, written by a follower of the Thomist Zumel, could logically have 
come from Tirso’s pen since Tirso was himself a follower of Zumel (13). For 
the present we leave to those trained in theology the decision regarding the 
theological ideas of the Condenado. Nor is there space here to consider the 
bearing these ideas may have on the authorship of the play. Fortunately for 
Tirso’s fame, there is no doubt about his paternity of the most remarkable 
historical drama of the Golden Age, La prudencia en la mujer, which testifies 
to Tirso’s genius for creating character, a gift denied, in equal degree, to all 
other playwrights of the Edad de oro, but one which he has utilized to the full in 
a number of plays. At the same time, it shows Tirso’s talent for the play thesis. 

The enigma of his birth is still the most puzzling thing about Tirso de Molina. 
Here is one of the greatest playwrights of all time, and his parentage is still a 
matter of doubt. Scholars have been skeptical of the belief of Dofia Blanca de 
los Rios that he was a Girén, an illegitimate half-brother of Don Pedro, “el 
gran duque,” as he came to be called. She bases her belief on a baptismal 
certificate which shows that a certain Gabriel, born in 1584 in the parish of San 
Ginés in Madrid, was given no surname except apparently that in a marginal 
notation later crossed out very thoroughly (14). This marginal notation Sra. 
de los Rios would read as “Gabriel Téllez Girén, hijo del Duque Osuna.” 
The eminent scholar, Antonio Paz y Melia, she asserts, agreed completely with 
her in the reading of the notation. This was before the turn of the century, 
and the ink, presumably, had not blackened so much through action of the light 
as it has since. The most devastating attempt at a refutation of her reading 
was made by Artiles Rodriguez (15); this scholar rejected her reading for the 
marginal notation and hence the Osuna paternity for Tirso (16). Sr. Artiles, 
however, accepted the balance of the certificate as Tirso’s, with the consequent 
assertion of his birth in 1584 in the parish of San Ginés, Madrid. Until further 
evidence of Tirso’s parentage becomes available, it seems reasonable to agree 
with Sr. Artiles’ conclusion. After most industrious search by Sefiora de los 
Rios and others, no other certificate has been found which could reasonably be 
taken as Tirso’s, and the one discovered in the parish of San Ginés may well 
become his by default, if for no other reason (17). The date of 1584 is supported 
substantially by another document that records Tirso’s age: a record of the 
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beginning of his journey to the New World in 1616. The document in question 
is dated as of that year, and it gives Tirso’s age as thirty-four. This figure 
would imply his birth in 1583 rather than in 1584, but the discrepancy is too 
slight to have importance in a day when documentation was much less careful 
than in our own (18). Tirso, then, was born in Madrid, as he himself tells us 
more than once (19), and almost certainly in 1584, as Dofia Blanca’s discovery 
indicates (20). The years from 1584 to 1600 are blank for him; there has been 
discovered no record to tell where he was or what he was doing. Of his family 
we know only for certain that he had a sister, “‘parecida a él en ingenio y en 
desdichas” (21). 

It is probable that Tirso’s schooling was partly at the famous University of 
Alcal4, although there is no sure evidence of the fact (22). Dofia Blanca de 
los Rios thinks that he may also possibly have attended the University of Sala- 
manca (23). His first documented activity is his entrance into the Mercedarian 
Order; this was in 1600 or 1601, as Father Penedo has lately shown (24). The 
next documented date for his biography is the composition date of El vergonzoso 
en palacio. This, presumably his first play, was written apparently in 1605 or 
1606; again, it is Father Penedo who has presented the documents that seem to 
substantiate the fact (25). Tirso thus began his playwriting at the age of 
twenty-one or two. 

His dramatic activity continued until 1625, possibly with interruptions due to 
his trip to the New World in 1616 and, at other periods, because of his absorption 
in the affairs of his Order. In 1625 he was forbidden by Felipe IV’s Junta de 
Reformacién to write any more plays or verse (26). The interdict has often 
been interpreted as springing from the Junta’s belief in the danger of Tirso’s 
plays to public morals; actually, there are many reasons to believe that it was a 
weapon used against him by powerful enemies. As the daring, indeed, rash 
inditer of frequent attacks on powerful figures after 1621—as many of his 
plays make clear—Tirso was too bold and effective an enemy to be overlooked. 
The exile from Madrid that was a part of the interdict was one that, with inter- 
missions, was to last the rest of his life. "We know from his own words that he 
was the victim of persecution of the envious and the slanderous; it is clear 
that he was more than the victim of his own persecution complex; that he had 
very real enemies who were powerful enough to undo him (27). 

It is not probable that Tirso long observed the interdict against writing plays, 
although according to the preliminaries of his various Partes it is clear that he 
constantly needed the favor of powerful friends to gain permission for publish- 
ing them. He himself, in the preliminaries to his Tercera Parte, twice stated 
that he had not written plays for ten years prior to its publication—this was in 
1634. But it is hardly possible to take him literally. Cotarelo has pointed out 
that Desde Toledo a Madrid was “‘concluida o retocada después de 8 de julio de 
1625”; that No hay peor sordo was composed ‘“‘por los afios de 1625,” and that 
La huerta de Juan Ferndndez was written (or retouched?) in 1626 (28). Miss 
Kennedy agrees that No hay peor sordo was written late in 1625 or early in 
1626, subsequent to the edict of the Junta de Reformacién, and suggests Hablad- 
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me en entrarndo as another play of about that time (29). Sra. de los Rios 
reproduced in her Enigma biogrdfico, p. 64, a document showing that Tirso was 
given nine hundred reales in Trujillo in April of 1629 for three comedias; pre- 
sumably these were of recent composition, since Tirso would have sold his older 
plays some time before. It is not known in what year he stopped writing for the 
stage; the year 1639 can no longer be accepted with assurance, since the sup- 
posedly holographic manuscript of Las quinas de Portugal, dated in that year, is 
really not in Tirso’s hand and hence is of uncertain composition date (30). 

From 1605 or 1606 until 1625, with a lapse of at least two years because of his 
Santo Domingo visit, Tirso, then, wrote more or less constantly for the stage. 
In the preliminaries to the Tercera Parte he states that he has written more than 
four hundred plays in twenty years, but this may be an exaggeration. It is now 
quite certain that he revised or at least retouched a number of plays, and the 
total which he wrote may have been considerably less than the four hundred 
he claimed. From 1625 on he wrote further plays to a total whose number is 
as yet unknown. The last year in which he composed a comedia was perhaps 
1630 or 1631 (31); thereafter, there is no record of such production. Some of his 
plays, at least, were in great demand by the play producers; Sra. de los Rios has 
published a document which reproduces a contract showing that on one occasion 
a play producer bought one of Tirso’s comedias before it was completed (32). 
A number of his comedias were produced again and again. He tells us, for 
instance, that El vergonzoso en palacio was played by many companies (33), 
while the surviving licencias of the holographic Santa Juana reveal production 
in many of Spain’s major cities over a number of years. The popularity of his 
plays from 1624 to 1628 has been attested by Henri Mérimée: during that period 
the play producers Roque de Figueroa, Juan Acacio and Jerénimo Amella all 
carried comedias by Tirso in their repertoires (34). 

Tirso wrote almost every type of play: comedy, tragedy, the palace play, 
the cloak and sword comedia, the play of intrigue, of history, of legend, of 
Biblical lore, of saints’ lives, the psychological drama. His gift for the comic, 
which he seemed constitutionally incapable of resisting, even in his most serious 
plays, was unequalled; no other playwright’s clowns were as funny as his. 
He attempted nothing original as far as the comedia’s formula was concerned, 
being content to follow his great master, Lope de Vega (35). But within the 
formula he was superbly original in his gift for comedy and in his capacity to 
create character, especially that of women. It is of course untrue that Tirso 
could create only feminine character, a charge often made against him. He did 
find the feminine heart more an enigma than the masculine, and hence more of a 
challenge to his curious mind. His reputation for creating outstanding women 
characters has come largely from his most famous comic situation; that in which 
a man becomes merely a pawn in a determined woman’s hands. Don Gil de las 
calzas verdes, La villana de Vallecas, La celosa de si misma, Marta la piadosa, El 
amor médico represent the situation best of all his plays. Tirso wrote such plays 
largely because they are amusing and, at times, rather sensationa!, especially 
when the lady of the drama dons men’s clothing and pursues her faithless lover. 
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But it must also be true that Tirso saw Spanish society dominated by its women; 
Dojia Blanca de los Rios has suggested tht he wrote La mujer que manda en 
casa as an attack on Felipe III’s Queen, Margarita de Austria, because he saw 
feminine dominance represented in the royal household itself (86). Doctor 
Marafién has suggested (37) that even Don Juan was woman-dominated; 
that he was the victim rather than the victimizer of his intended prey. Be that 
as it may, it has intrigued students of Tirso that he, a priest, should be so inter- 
ested in women and that he should understand them so well. Earlier commenta- 
tors on the matter saw in this fact a suggestion of his libertinism; modern stu- 
dents of Tirso are entirely unwilling to accept the accusation, which is completely 
lacking in substantiation. Tirso was a priest from the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen; as far as we know, his personal relationships with women were, from that 
age on, those that came normally from his priestly duties. That these duties 
permitted him to be somewhat worldly in the sense that he was not cloister- 
confined and that he was no doubt often in the company of women-folk and their 
men—as in Los cigarrales de Toledo—is our good fortune; it has meant those 
superb dramas that so delight us today. 

Tirso possessed a deep fund of theological knowledge, and this was given 
official recognition when he was granted the degree of Maestro by Pope Urban 
VIII in 1637 (38). His theology colors many of his writings; this is one reason 
for the consistent attribution to him of the doubtful Condenado por desconjfiado. 
Seemingly out of consonance with his theological bent are his oft-expressed 
cynicism (occasionally as brazen as that of the picaresque novel) and an ap- 
parent heartlessness that is at times diamond-hard. To offset this hardness one 
finds at times a deep tenderness which is unsurpassed in the history of the drama. 
A moralist, he was driven by an irresistible urge to attack fraud and corruption, 
insincerity and cant; it was this fearless assault on corruption in high places that 
must have been largely responsible for the interdict of 1625. 

During the years of his dramatic activity and beyond them until at least the 
year 1639—the date of publication of the second part of his Historia de la Merced 
—Tirso was busy with the affairs of his Order. As his youthful capacity grew 
in the matters of his profession he was given responsibilities in keeping with it. 
He was one of those chosen to go to Santo Domingo on business of his Order; 
it must have been a coveted journey. While there he ‘‘read” three courses in 
theology, a responsible task. This New World activity made him eligible for 
the presentatura (39), which was granted some time before June, 1618; he had 
been made procurador for Santo Domingo at some time before that date (40). 
He became Comendador (Prior) of Trujillo in 1626, cronista of his Order in 1632, 
Definidor de Castilla in that same year, Comendador de Soria in 1647. His 
travels took him over a great part of the Spanish peninsula; his residence is 
documented in Madrid, Toledo, Soria, Trujillo, Cuenca, Almazdn (41), Zaragoza, 
and Catalufia, while he visited more or less briefly in Guadalajara, Valladolid 
(42), Salamanca, and Sevilla. His plays make one suspect that he may have 
seen Galicia, Italy and Portugal, while parts of the Cigarrales de Toledo possibly 
suggest a visit to Sardinia. 
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Tirso de Molina lived one of the most useful lives of his generation. In a 
day when literary genius was superabundant, he excelled, and he used a great 
part of his genius for the service of his fellow men, whether directly in the duties 
of his Order or in many of his plays as a satirist-reformer. At times the moral 
tone of his writings distresses the modern reader because Tirso lived in a day of 
relatively low moral tone, and he was first of all a man of his time. Even though 
he was one of its most intelligent and brilliant spokesmen, he was not advanced 
beyond his generation in the major features of Golden Age ideology, especially 
those having to do with the internal and external politics of Spain. He was 
always a Spaniard, and yet on occasion he has achieved a Shakespearean-like 
universality through his deep understanding of the human heart. Tirso died 
in one of the remote convents of his Order, an exile from his beloved Madrid 
and Toledo, whether disillusioned and embittered by his apparent defeat at the 
hands of his implacable enemies we know not. His death, formerly dated as of 
March 12, 1648 and believed to have been in Soria, is now known to have oc- 
curred at Almazaén in that year, and some time between February 20 and 24; 
the recent documentation of the fact is due to the valued efforts of Father 
Penedo (43). 


NOTES 


1. Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez, Tirso de Molina. Obras draméticas completas. Ma- 
drid, 1946, 1. 

2. See the Bulletin of Spanish Studies, xv11, 68 (October, 1940), 172-203. 

3. See xvuir, 72 (October, 1941), 182-204; x1x, 76 (October, 1942), 148-163; xx, 80 (October, 
1943), 214-231. Miss McClelland’s essays, amplified and with the addition of much 
new material, have recently been published in one volume: Tirso de Molina. Studies 
in Dramatic Realism. (Liverpool Studies in Spanish Literature: Third Series), Liver- 
pool, 1948. 

4. For Miss Kennedy’s articles, see the Hispanic Review, x, 2 (April, 1942), 91-115; x, 3 
(July, 1943), 183-214; xr, 1 (January, 1942), 17-46; x11, 1 (January, 1944), 49-57. 

5. See Miss Bushee’s Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina (Philadelphia, 1939) and Mr. 
Brown’s text edition of La villana de Vallecas (New York, 1948). 

6. Joaquin Casalduero, ‘‘Contribucién al estudio del tema de Don Juan en el teatro 
espafiol,’’ in Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, x1x, 3-4 (April-July, 1938). 

7. The name was given him, no doubt, because of his profoundly human qualities, but 
there are at times verbal parallels as well that argue for a common source. For in- 
stance, Shakespeare’s ‘‘All the world’s a stage”’ has a striking parallel in Tirso. There 
seems, however, to be implied no borrowing on the part of either, but rather, a common 
source for both playwrights. The idea had become a commonplace one in classic times; 
see George Lyman Kittredge’s edition of As You Like It (New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1939), xviii. Tirso’s parallel is not consistent throughout with Shakespeare’s, 
but a few lines are notably similar: Que es comedia nuestra vida,/y en ella representan- 
tes/cuantos contemplas vivientes;/con papeles diferentes/representan los mortales/ya 
pérpuras, ya sayales;/pero al fin es lo ordinario/que el sepulcro su vestuario/los des- 
nude, y haga iguales . . . (Deleytar aprovechando, ed. 1635, 1, folios 152, 153). I am 
indebted to Miss Kennedy for the location of the reference. 

8. See note 2. 

9. See F. E. Spencer and Rudolph Schevill, The Dramatic Works of Luis Vélez de Guevara 
(Berkeley, 1937), 110. 

10. See his ‘‘Una comedia de Tirso, que no es de Tirso,’”’ in Archivo Hispalense, Sevilla, 
2a. época, vir (1946), 18-19, pp. 99-107. 
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11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


See Cotarelo, Comedias de Tirso, 1 (Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, 1v, Madrid, 
1906), lix, n. 

See the Castro edition of the Burlador (Clésicos castellanos, Madrid, 1932), p. xviii. 
See Father Ortiizar’s ‘‘ ‘El eondenado por desconfiado’ depende teolégicamente de 
Zumel,’’ Estudios, tv, 10 (enero-abril, 1948), 7-41. Father Ortdézar’s is one of a recent 
series of articles on El condenado; see, for example, those by Fray Rafael Marfa de 
Hornedo in Razén y Fe, 120 (mayo-agosto, 1940), 18-34, 170-191; 138 (diciembre, 1948), 
636-646. The last-named article attempts to summarize the major writings on the 
theological intent of El condenado. 

The certificate is reproduced photographically in Sra. de los Rios’ El enigma biografico 
de Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1928), 33-34, and also in her Obras de Tirso de Molina, 1, 
Ixxxvii. 

Artiles Rodriguez’s study, ‘‘La partida bautismal de ‘Tirso de Molina’,’’ may be read 
in the Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museos, v (October, 1929), 403-411. C. E. 
Anibal made a digest and commentary on it in Hispania, x11 (1929), 325-327. 

Juan Millé Giménez, another commentator on Sra. de los Rfos’ thesis for Tirso’s pa- 
ternity, accepted her reading of the birth certificate without question. In his review of 
her El enigma biogrdfico de Tirso in Sintesis (Buenos Aires, 111, 27 [agosto, 1929], 367- 
368), he suggested that Tirso’s father might well have been D. Juan Téllez Girén, of 
some thirty years of age, a poet, a soldier of the Armada in 1588, and a man of rebellious 
and adventurous humor. D. Juan had built a reputation for wildness. Sr. Millé 
thinks that the mother, Gracia Juliana, could have been an actress of easy virtue, and 
that such a double ascendencia would explain well some of the principal traits of Tirso’s 
work. 

It might be suggested that Tirso’s own reticence about his birth is strong evidence 
for illegitimacy (though not necessarily that of a Girén). It may be that he said 
nothing about his paternity because he was too proud to claim it against his father’s 
refusal to legitimize him. Of course everyone in Madrid knew who he was, and the 
“conspiracy of silence’ which has obscured the information might seem to be a further 
indication that he was an illegitimate son of some high-born person. There is no 
record of his having been twitted about his birth, as Lope was twitted for the mediocrity 
of his parentage and his attempt to claim gentility. Sra. de los Rfos has remarked a 
number of times on Tirso’s championing of the segundén and the bastardo in his plays, a 
significant circumstance. Again it seems that the tone of the various dedicatories of 
his works to his noble friends has perhaps less of the subservient in it than was common 
in that of some writers; that Tirso was addressing them more on a basis of equality. 
One must admit, however, that regardless of whether or not he was of noble parentage, 
his pride, one of his most positive traits, always kept him from abject servility; he was 
no Lope to do his contemptible act for another Sessa. 

In her El enigma biogrdfico, Sra. de los Rios chose not to confide in her readers the dis- 
covery of another baptismal certificate which her later Obras de Tirso de Molina, 1 
contains. On page Ixx of the Obras a footnote reproduces a certificate that states 
that a certain Gavriel Josepe Lépez y Téllez was born in the parish of San Sebastidn 
in Madrid on March 20, 1579. The Sefiora explains that this Gavriel could certainly 
not be Tirso; this, presumably, was her reason for failing to mention it in her Enigma. 
Scholars may well deplore her determination to keep silent so long about the certificate 
of 1579, but they will agree that of the two documents, the one dated 1584 is much more 
probably that of Tirso. 

Sra. de los Rios has reproduced the document photographically in the Revista Nacional 
de Educacién, 11, 22 (Octubre, 1942), 102, bis. See also her essay accompanying the 
document: ‘‘La fecha del nacimiento de “Tirso de Molina’,’’ 101-114. 


. See Cotarelo, Comedias de Tirso de Molina, 1, x. 
. The 1571 or 1572 date for Tirso’s birth has been thoroughly discredited. Based on the 


authority of astatement on a portrait of him—the portrait itself is taken to be genuine 
—the date is now discarded and has been replaced in scholarly discussion by 1584 or 
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1583, depending on the individual student’s willingness to accept the 1584 baptismal 
certificate as Tirso’s. Karl Vossler’s acceptance of the 1571 or 1572 date (see Escorial, 
Febrero, 1941, 167-186) is surprising in a critic of his deservedly great reputation. 


. See Cotarelo, op. cit., xi. Miss Kennedy, in her PMLA study (see her footnote 29), 


would tentatively identify this sister as ‘‘dofia Maria de San Ambrosio y Pifia, monja 
en la Magdalena de Madrid.”’ Sister Marfa wrote one of the laudatory poems preceding 
the text of Tirso’s Los cigarrales de Toledo. 


. See Cotarelo, op. cit., xi—xii. 
. See her Obras, 1, xxxixb, cix, exviib, n. 1. 
. P. M. Penedo, ‘‘Noviciado y profesién de Tirso de Molina (1600?-1601),’’ Estudios, 1, 2 


(mayo-agosto, 1945), 82-90. 


. P. M. Penedo, “El Fraile Mdsico de ‘Los Cigarrales de Toledo,’ de Tirso de Molina,” 


Estudios, 111, 9 (septiembre, 1947), 383-390. Father Penedo’s date for the Vergonzoso 
supersedes that suggested by Sra. de los Rios. In her Obras de Tirso de Molina, 1, she 


states that the play was composed in 1611 or 1612; see her pp. xliv, xlvii, lxii, ex, 179, 
298 


” See Angel Gonzalez Palencia, ‘‘Quevedo, Tirso y las comedias ante la Junta de Refor- 


macién,’’ Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola, xxv, 43-84. The acta referring to 
Tirso is dated March 6, 1625 and reads as follows: ‘“‘Maestro Téllez, por otro nombre 
Tirso, que hace comedias.—Tratése del escAndalo que causa un fraile mercedario, que 
se llama el Maestro Téllez, por otro nombre Tirso, con comedias que hace profanas y 
de malos incentivos y ejemplos. Y por ser caso notorio se acordé que se consulte a 
S. M. de que el confesor diga al Nuncio [several words were crossed out and replaced by 
‘que mande a su Provincial’’] le eche de aqu{ a uno de los monasterios més remotos de 
su Religién y le imponga excomunicacién mayor latae sententiae para que no haga come- 
dias ni otro ningdn género de versos profanos. Y esto se haga luego.” 


. For his own statement regarding the envy that pursued him, see, for example, Antona 


Garcia (Cotarelo, 1, 634a) where, as Miss Kennedy correctly suggests (op. cit., footnotes 
40, 86), the Castellano 7° is Tirso; or the Cigarrales de Toledo (ed. Said Armesto, 102). 
See also the statement of Avila, his supposed nephew, in the foreword to Tirso’s Tercera 
Parte (Cotarelo, op. cit., lvii, n.); it is of course Tirso rather than Avila who wrote the 
words. And Tirso’s good friend Montalbén writes of the maldicientes who had been 
pursuing the former; see the aprobacién of the Quarta Parte (ibid., Ixv, n.) See also 
ibid., |xviii, the first two lines of the note of column a. 

The question of Tirso’s personal relationships is one which is yet to receive study; 
the investigation will inevitably bring rich reward in a more complete understanding 
of him and his theater. Tirso found it impossible to refrain from attacking his enemies 
in print, from giving advice to people in high places, including the King himself, from 
using his plays as propaganda for his friends. Miss Kennedy’s La prudencia study re- 
veals Tirso’s noble reason for composing the play as advice for the young Felipe IV, 
while Otis H. Green’s study of the Pizarro trilogy (Hispanic Review, tv, 201-225) shows 
a less admirable Tirso who deliberately distorted history in order to aid some friends. 
I have ready for publication a study of Amar por razén de estado and of the historical 
event that brought it forth; the study will demonstrate Tirso’s awareness of and keen 
interest in the matters of current import that were agitating the Court. Tirso was 
always interested in what was goingon about him; it was part of his armament to keep 
alerted for possible attack on the interests of his Order, and it was a part of his dramatic 
creed to use his talents in the comedia as propaganda for a cause he considered just. 


. Cotarelo, Comedias de Tirso de Molina, 11, xvii, xxix; 1, xliii, n. 2. 
. See her PMLA study, footnote 105. 
. For a denial of the holographic character of the Quinas manuscript, see ‘‘Notes on Tirso 


de Molina,”’ Hispanic Review, vu, 71. Juan Antonio Tamayo has given the matter 
thorough study; see the Revista de Bibliografia Nacional, 111 (1942), Fasciculos 1 and 2, 
38-63. His findings are corroborative of those in the Hispanic Review reference. 
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32. 
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42. 


43 


. For a consideration of the years of Tirso’s dramatic activity, see the Hispanic Review 
reference of note 30. It was there suggested that Amar por senas was probably Tirso’s 
first play. Miss Kennedy has dated this play as subsequent to 1620; see Hispanic Re- 
view, x1, 1 (January, 1943), 29-34. Since Father Penedo has shown that El vergonzoso 
en palacio was probably written in 1605 or 1606, this play should perhaps now be accepted 
as Tirso’s first one. 

See Blanca de los Rios, ‘“Trece documentos nuevos para completar la biograffa de 

Tirso,’’ ABC, December 23, 1934. 

. See the Cigarrales de Toledo, ed. Said Armesto, 339. 

. Henri Mérimée, Spectacles et Comédiens a Valencia (Toulouse-Paris, 1913), 169-178. 
The Syzto 5° of page 173 is now known to be Tirso’s La eleccién por la virtud, apparently 
written in 1612 and bought in September of that year by Juan Acacio (see the reference 
in note 32 above. The date 1632 for the document reproduced in the ABC article is an 
obvious misprint for 1612). Its Segunda parte, documented by Mérimée (op. cit.), has 
not survived. 

. To Lope he paid tribute publicly on a number of occasions; for example, in the epilogue 
to the Vergonzoso en palacio (Cigarrales de Toledo, ed. cit., 128) and in his play La fingida 
Arcadia. There is, however, some doubt whether his comments in this play were in- 
tended purely as a tribute of praise and admiration; the thrusts at Lope’s Arcadia which 
some of the characters make were perhaps too keenly satiric for Lope’s liking. 

. See her Obras de Tirso de Molina, 1, 440. 

. Dr. Gregorio Marafién, ‘‘Don Juan, apuntes para su biograf{a,’’ in Cinco ensayos sobre 
Don Juan, Valencia, n.d., 199. 

. See El enigma biografico de Tirso de Molina, 67. 

. Engima biografico, 59. The presentatura was a theological degree equivalent to the 
bachillerato, asserts Sra. de los Rios (Obras de Tirso de Molina, 1, |xxvii). The 1780 
Academy Dictionary states that it was a ‘‘titulo que se da en algunas religiones al 
tedlogo, que ha seguido su carrera, y acabadas sus lecturas, esté esperando el grado de 
Maestro. Ad Magisterium presentatus.’’ 

. Enigma biogrdfico, 5A. 

. Op. cit., 53 et passim. For his residence and exile in Cuenca in 1640, see Blanca de los 

Rios, ‘‘Aparece un importante documento de Tirso de Molina,’’ ABC, August 22, 1946. 

The Almazan residence receives comment below. 

Only recently has his Valladolid visit been documented. See P. M. Penedo, ‘‘Muerte 

documentada de Fray Gabriel Téllez en Almazén y otras referencias biogrdficas,’’ 

Estudios, 1, 1 (enero-abril, 1945), 203. 

. P. M. Penedo, loc. cit. 




















THE THIRD QUINTERO BROTHER 


Harrier L. Samira 
New Mezico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


For half a century now the fame of Don Serafin and Don Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero has been world-wide. They are loved and respected, and their plays 
are known and enjoyed in both hemispheres. Little attention has been paid, 
however, to the literary merit of the eldest Quintero, Don Pedro, whom his 
brothers called ‘‘paz y aliento de nuestras vidas” (1). This gentle spirit was the 
greatest single influence in moulding the dramatic genius—and the characters 
and tastes as well—of Don Serafin and Don Joaquin. Consequently, as their 
mentor and chief critic he is necessarily of interest to all Quintero aficionados. 
But he is likewise deserving of consideration in his own person as a thinker and 
writer of no mean ability. In this paper, then, we make brief and belated 
recognition of the contribution of Don Pedro Alvarez Quintero to literature, not 
only in his capacity of adviser to his brothers, but also in his own right as a 
competent man of letters. 

Don Pedro was born in Andalusia in 1869. Thus he was two years older than 
Don Serafin (1871-1938) and almost four years older than Don Joaquin (1873- 
1944). His photograph shows a sensitive, intelligent face, with a marked family 
resemblance to his two brothers, and especially to Don Joaquin. He has a 
rather dreamy, melancholy expression that bespeaks the moral crises which 
tormented him, and a certain delicacy of features that is perhaps indicative of 
his precarious health. His picture does not show the serenity and the twinkle 
of good humor that are so apparent in the likenesses of the other Quinteros. 

As a boy in Seville, Don Pedro, like his brothers, was interested in journalism. 
Their father bought the three a weekly newspaper, Perecito, the director of 
which was one Leoncio Lasso de la Vega, an unsuccessful Sevillian writer and 
poet. Don Serafin and Don Joaquin, then fourteen and thirteen years old, 
wrote assiduously—in verse, usually—for every number of this paper. But 
Don Pedro, in his painful modesty and fear lest his work be publicized, would 
write not a single line. He was at this period, nevertheless, contributing reg- 
ularly to other weeklies in Seville, under pseudonyms or anonymously. 

Convinced, and wrongly so, that writing was not for him, young Pedro turned 
to preparation for a career in natural sciences, being led in this direction by some 
beloved boyhood friends who were studying in this field. He won the esteem of 
his professors and, as long as his own enthusiasm lasted, was able to kindle the 
interest of his fellow-students in their subject. Suddenly, however, he decided 
that he had not been born to be a naturalist, and he returned to the pursuit of 
letters. 

Now he devoted himself seriously to the study of languages. He already had 
some knowledge of Latin, which he perfected. He learned Greek, at the cost of 
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tremendous effort, for his health at this time was not robust. Then he made 
himself familiar with French, English, German, and Italian. His aim was to 
be able to read all the great authors in the original. But no sooner had he 
achieved this purpose than he decided to translate the works of some of these 
great men into Spanish, that those who had not his linguistic skill might yet 
have access to the foreign masterpieces. Incorrigible perfectionist that he was, 
he soon gave up this endeavor, feeling that he had not sufficient command of the 
various languages to render them adequately into Spanish. And, being a 
perfectionist, he was highly indignant at the inaccuracies and lack of taste shown 
in translations made by others. He commented sharply on these careless trans- 
lators—always under pseudonyms—in the literary magazines of his day. 

Don Pedro attained a solid culture. He was forever making notes and 
observations, and his mind was forever seething with ideas. He never allowed 
his periods of ill-health and depressed spirits to affect others. When he was not 
feeling well, he kept to his room, that no one else might be saddened by his 
sadness. Therefore, when he did appear before his family and intimates, he 
was always talkative, alert, and entertaining. He was very fond of music. 
He was interested in children and liked to explore their minds. He made a man 
of more than one boy, and helped more than one to find his proper vocation. 
He was open-hearted and generous, a faithful and permanent friend to all whom 
he honored by his friendship. As to his religious beliefs, his brothers tell us 
that ‘‘crefa en el Dios que vive en las almas de los buenos, y era capaz de hablar 
con El en el misterio de la noche estrellada’’ (2). 

Don Pedro, like one of his brothers, Don Serafin, was married, but his wife 
died two years before Don Pedro himself died suddenly in 1920, just when he 
seemed stronger than at any time in his life, and most likely to carry through to 
completion his many plans and projects. 

From this slight sketch of Don Pedro, let us turn now to measure the extent 
to which he affected the lives and works of his more famous brothers. We have 
said that he was interested in children. This interest began at home. It was 
Pedro, insatiable reader himself, who read to Serafin and Joaquin and who 
taught them to love reading. It was Pedro, too, who introduced his brothers to 
the classical literature of Spain and, specifically, to the dramatists of the Golden 
Age. And it was Pedro who taught them basic lessons in ethics, drawn from 
such incidents as the following. 

A poet from a neighboring town once sent, by a servant, a sonnet for publica- 
tion in Perecito. The sonnet did not please the director and it was rejected. 
Shortly thereafter the servant was sent back to the editorial office. In the 
absence of the director, he was received by Pedro, then sixteen years of age. 
The emissary presented a proposal from his master: If Perecito would publish the 
sonnet, the poet would buy fifty copies of the weekly, and would pay the manage- 
ment a duro per copy. The offer was attractive, for the financial condition of 
Perecito was not sound. But Pedro refused the proposition, promptly and 
unequivocally. The price of Perecito, he stated, was ten céntimos. The criterion 
of admission to its pages was the director’s approval of the manuscript. The 
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director had not approved the sonnet: therefore it would not be published. 
And this dictum closed the incident. Serafin and Joaquin, behind a curtain 
listening to the conversation, had all but felt the fifty duros in their hands, and 
they made fun of their brother for his righteousness. He thereupon explained 
to them the immorality of accepting such an offer. The explanation—and 
many another—made an indelible impression on the minds of the two younger 
boys. It is small wonder that they write of Pedro that ‘en el alborear de la 
conciencia y de la dignidad nos ensefié a ser hombres” (3). 

The question of Don Pedro’s influence upon the literary and dramatic output 
of his brothers is somewhat delicate. We do not wish to impute to him too large 
a share in their achievements; on the other hand, we do not wish to minimize 
his importance for their work. Certain it is that after his digression into lan- 
guages, he decided henceforth to devote himself to his brothers’ interests. We 
have their own testimony to this: ‘“Cuando su falta de decisién . . . lo desanimé 
definitivamente respecto de sus ilusiones literarias, acabé por darse enteramente 
a nosotros. Reflejo de lo mejor de su espiritu y de su corazén est4 en el impulso 
prestado a nuestra obra... Por lo que atafifa a nuestra labor, que llegé a sersu 
suefio y su ensuefio, mantuvo y avivé en toda hora nuestro ardor, nuestro entu- 
siasmo, nuestro brio... De la misma manera, y sin duda para que no lo creyé- 
ramos parcial, nos sefialaba con dureza nuestros errores” (4). These statements 
imply on the part of Don Serafin and Don Joaquin a great debt to Don Pedro, 
but we are not to construe them as meaning that he ever wrote a single line for 
them. His service was purely one of encouragement and criticism. That they 
could do without this service is clearly evident from the large number of dramatic 
successes they enjoyed after their brother’s death. But who can doubt that 
they were infinitely better off under the aegis of such a personality? 

Any suggestion that he was in part responsible for his brothers’ dramatic 
prowess was always bitterly resented by Don Pedro, yet these suggestions were 
sometimes made, for those who knew his own active mind could not understand 
his reluctance to appear in print and thought that he was making a martyr of 
himself for Don Serafin and Don Joaquin. For instance, a famous encyclopedia 
came out with an article that made the error of stating, or at least strongly 
implying, that Don Pedro was the chief of the Quintero collaborators. He 
wrote its publishers such a blistering letter that they apologized and promised 
to correct and reprint the article. 

Far from wishing to keep Don Pedro in the background, his brothers made 
every effort to force him out of his voluntary obscurity. They urged, cajoled, 
scolded. They told him that his great fault was that he never finished anything. 
They advised him to take a leaf out of their book. To all this, Don Pedro 
replied mildly that his ex libris really should be a windmill and went imper- 
turbably on his anonymous or pseudonymous way. What he felt about himself 
and his capabilities we may read in his brief and intensely subjective poems: 


Mi corazén, endurecido o seco, 
péndulo de reloj semeja ya. 
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Ignorante, malvado, indiferente, 
sin remedio en mi débil voluntad, 
ya mis huesos la tierra oprimir{fa 
si el llanto no acudiese a darme paz. (From Rima x) 
Mi espfritu es mariposa 
que vuela sin cesar; 
en toda flor se detiene, 
pero torna a volar. (From Rima xxtv) 


Once, as a harmless joke, Don Serafin and Don Joaquin sent some of Don 
Pedro’s verses, under one of his pseudonyms, to a daily in Seville—without his 
knowledge, of course. His chagrin upon seeing them published, and his genuine 
fear that someone might guess that he was their author, upset him so deeply and 
distressed him to such a degree that his brothers never again during his lifetime 
attempted to force him into the literary limelight. But in 1934, fourteen years 
after his death, they did collect a number of his writings and notes and published 
some two hundred pages of them for our enjoyment. The collection is entitled 
Huerto ignorado, with the subtitle Rasgos de un esptritu, and a further explanatory 
notation, T’entativos y ensayos literarios precedidos de una semblanza escrita por 
sus hermanos Serafin y Joaquin. Let us stroll for a few moments through this 
orchard of a man’s mind. 

The first section of the Huerto ignorado is made up of seven of Don Pedro’s 
cuentos, six entirely his own, and the seventh an adaptation from La Fontaine. 
We shall consider here only the six that are original. The stories are short, 
ranging in length from three to eleven pages. The plots are slight; in fact, we 
may say that if by plot we mean a complicated intrigue, these stories have no 
plots, but are rather the amplification of some philosophic principle or specula- 
tion. The style is simple, clear, and charming. 

The first sketch, “El jubilado,” treats of an old man, Don Fermin, who has 
been retired from his job. For a few months he enjoys his freedom; then it 
palls on him, for he is accustomed to his work and has no friends other than his 
business associates. Every afternoon he visits his former office and greets his 
old friends. Then Winter comes and he is unable to make these daily trips. 
With the return of Spring, however, he goes back to the old stand. There have 
been many changes in personnel: some of the office force have been transferred, 
others promoted, others dismissed; still others have died. It is not at all the 
same place. Don Fermin can not understand how there can have been so many 
alterations in the space of one short Winter. But he keeps on making his 
afternoon calls until one evening he is accidentally locked up in the building. 
The next morning, he is found dead in his old chair at his old desk, pen in hand, 
with several sheets of figures before him. 

“La almendra”’ is a painful story, told in the first person. The narrator is 
met by a little beggar boy, who asks for money ‘“‘pa pan y pa pagé la cama.” 
He is about to give the child ten céntimos when he remembers some sugar- 
almonds he has in his pocket. He offers the boy his choice of the money or the 
candy, wishing to see which will triumph in his young mind, interest or desire. 
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The diminutive beggar wants the candy; but a glance at his mother, who is 
watching him from a distance of a few feet, makes him realize that he had better 
choose the money. He does so, and by the time that the narrator, repenting 
of his sadistic conduct, has decided to give the child both candy and money, 
the urchin and his mother have disappeared. The narrator wraps up the almond 
in tissue paper and puts it away in a box with other souvenirs and keepsakes, 
occasionally taking it from its resting place to meditate upon it and the memory 
of his cruelty. 

The third cuento, ‘‘Esperando,’’ is perhaps the frailest of the six. It is simply 
the picture of a woman sitting at a window embroidering, day and night, year 
after year, and dreaming, Don Pedro imagines, of the knight on his white charger, 
who will some day come to marry her and release her from her long waiting. 
But the knight does not come, and the woman gets older and stouter with 
passing time and finally has to abandon her seat at the window. As for the 
curious reader, Don Pedro whimsically warns him: “Es initil que pases por 
frente a la ventana. La encontrarfés vacia. Pero acaso la advertencia sea 
innecesaria, porque lo regular es que el reuma haya acabado con tu curiosidad al 
mismo tiempo que con tu salud.” 

“E] impedido” tells of a father and his son, whose mind is normal, or even 
better than normal, but whose body is so dwarfed and undeveloped that he must 
always be wheeled about in a wicker basket. The father is bitter at the son’s 
fate, and blames himself for having been the instrument of bringing such a 
monstrosity into the world. The son, on the other hand, has a sweet nature and 
a cheerful outlook, and tries to console his father by saying that “Si mi cuerpo 
es deforme, inerte, baldio, mi espiritu es libre; mucho més que el tuyo, que vive 
atado a una obsesién, sujeto, a su pesar, a la tierra y a sus dolores. Yo me 
paseo por las regiones insondables; yo dialogo con la Divinidad. Yo, padre, 
soy mucho mas dichoso que ti.” In this brief tale, Don Pedro’s mind is strug- 
gling with the age-old problem of the reason for the existence of evil and deform- 
ity in the world. He apparently reaches the conclusion that the two are com- 
pensated, and that this makes them bearable. 

Maroma, chief character in the story which bears his name, is a bell-ringer 
in Villaclara. He is highly skilled in his calling, though the bell of Villaclara 
is scarcely worthy of his talents. But there is another bell that is worthy: that 
of Villarrubia, a neighboring village. Maroma covets this bell—or if not the 
bell itself, at least the privilege of ringing it—inordinately and wickedly. 
Neither the bell nor the opportunity to sound it, however, seem within his grasp. 
Villarrubia has its own bell-ringer, a sworn enemy of Maroma. But fate steps 
in. The village of Villaclara had at one time presented the village of Villarrubia 
with a carved image of San Roque when Villarrubia was suffering from an epi- 
demic. The epidemic has now subsided, and the grateful Villarrubia, ascribing 
the plague’s abatement to the beneficent presence of the image, wishes to make 
suitable return to Villaclara. The only thing of value that the village possesses 
is its bell. It presents the bell to Villaclara. Maroma is beside himself with 
joy. At last the desire of his heart is to be satisfied. But when he rings the 
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bell, he finds that the jealous ringer of Villarrubia has cracked it, and the sound 
is hideous. Maroma falls dead from shock and disappointment. This tale 
is of a patently didactic nature, but it is beautifully written, a miniature master- 
piece of artistry in its use of tension rising to a climax in the death of Maroma. 

The sixth cuento is a philosophical fantasy, called ‘La cucufia.” A certain 
town has a greased pole, at the top of which, as a reward for whoever can climb 
it, is a little chest containing Absolute Truth. Many futile attempts are made 
to climb the pole. The town builds a temple to house the little chest in case it 
is ever brought down. At last an illustrious citizen succeeds in reaching the 
goal, carries down the chest with its precious contents, and enshrines it in the 
temple. Here is the result: 


Duefios todos de la Verdad, igualmente sabios todos, todos se cruzaron bonitamente de 
brazos, porque en rigor ya nada les quedaba que hacer. Como Dios cuando terminé su 
maravillosa obra, se retiraron a descansar. 


The second part of Huerto ignorado consists of “‘articulos diversos.” There 
are eighteen of these articles, of which five were published in papers of Madrid 
and Seville under pseudonyms. The tone of the writing is frequently satirical, 
and Don Pedro’s comments on the Spain of his day—its customs, journalism, 
drama, politics, rhetoric—are often caustic. For instance, he laughs at the 
exalted position of the bullfighter in Spain, ‘“‘S. M. el Torero, actual tirano de 
los espafioles,”’ and advises a young writer that all he needs in his work is the 
Diccionario Larousse, since grammar is quite out of style and rhetoric is of no 
consequence. He makes a little fun of tourists and is thankful that he can stay 
at home without all the difficulties and inconveniences of travel. But he ends 
his mockery of travelers with these wistful words: ‘Pero, iay! . . .iqué ganas 
tengo de hacer la maleta!’’ Commenting on the theater, Don Pedro comes to 
the defense of the género chico, saying that a good play of one or two acts is 
better than a poor one of three. He warns against the use of too elaborate stage- 
settings, pointing out that these often detract from the interest of the play itself. 
The mass of the people, he thinks, are better judges of a play than the intellec- 
tuals. He calls upon the youth of Spain to bring the national theater out of 
what he considers its decadence. He advises these young dramatists not to be 
unduly influenced by the style of foreign writers, and enjoins upon them respect 
for their elders in the profession, regretting that a friendly relationship between 
old and young writers does not exist. 

Following the “‘Articulos diversos” we find a division of the book called 
“Cuartillas sueltas.’”’ These are “impresiones, fragmentos, apuntes.”’ Here are 
scattered thoughts on science, natural history, those who pride themselves on 
their decadence, wine, Feliti y Codina, youth, hypocrisy, critics who consider only 
the modern as good in literature, the torture of not being able to force onself to do 
anything, Balzac and Le pére Goriot, materialists, the Electra of Galdés, the 
power of the masses, criticism, composition, religion. Here, too, are sketches of 
plots for several plays that Don Pedro was contemplating. Finally, in this 
miscellany appear a letter concerning the collaboration of Don Pedro’s brothers, a 
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criticism of El genio alegre, and a paragraph entitled ‘‘Los tres pajaritos,”’ in 
which Don Pedro once more makes clear the relationship between his brothers 
and himself. 

A criticism of Blasco Ib4fiez’s Cafias y barro occupies the entire fourth section 
of the Huerto ignorado. The review shows keen insight and its style is excellent. 

Following the critica, we have a number of pages of Don Pedro’s poetry. The 
original poems are entirely lyric in nature and are classified as cantares or rimas. 
In general, we may say that the cantares are love lyrics, while the emphasis in the 
rimas is on death and the mortality and mutability of things of this world. 
The balance of the poetry division is made up of graceful translations from French 
and German. In his own work, Don Pedro shows great depth of feeling, while 
both his own compositions and the translations evidence considerable skill in the 
handling of meters. 

The final pages of the Huerto ignorado contain ‘‘Pensamientos y observaciones.”’ 
Many of these are worth thinking on. We present a few of the more quotable: 


La imaginacién y la Patria.—Para concebir la patria grande, la ideal, es necesaria la 
imaginacién. Los que no la tienen no pueden amar mds que el terrufio en que ponen los 
pies . . . 0 ganan dinero. 


Las mujeres suelen pensar con el corazén y sentir con la cabeza; de ah{ que los hombres 
no las entendemos sino raras veces. 

Los equilibrados son los desequilibrados. Los otros son postes. 

Sin el templo moral la inteligencia es corrosiva. 

E] optimismo es una actitud activa ante la vida, no una credulidad inocente en la bondad 
de ella. 

La vida es equilibrio. El equilibrio supone fuerzas opuestas y refiidas. 


La vida es armonfa. La armonfa implica diferentes sonidos. Un solo sonido no puede 
ser arménico. 


Such is the Huerto ignorado of Don Pedro Alvarez Quintero. To what heights 
of literary greatness he might have risen had he not chosen to subordinate his 
interests to those of his brothers, and had he possessed greater physical strength, 
it is impossible to guess. But we have in his fragmentary work evidences of the 
quick and clear intelligence and the good taste which makes the style of his 
writings a delight. The gate of the orchard is closed forever; but we may be 
grateful to have been permitted even this brief sampling of the savory fruits 
within its walls. 

NOTES 
1. Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, in “‘Semblanza,”’ an introduction to Pedro 
Alvarez Quintero’s Huerto ignorado, Madrid, 1934, p. 9. 
2. Ibid., 16. 
3. Ibid., 20. 
4. Ibid., 16-17. 











THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE-1948 


(with a retrospective comment) 


L. L. Barrett 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 


The extraordinary length of the present list of Master’s and Doctor’s theses 
is partly due to the fact that Stanford and Southern California have brought 
their titles up to date. Theses completed prior to 1948 bear their respective 
dates below, others are to be taken as of 1948. Again no information has come 
from Mexico, Cuba, or Puerto Rico, but a report has arrived from Canada, 
encouraging the hope that further items will be forthcoming from that country. 

In the past certain titles have been repeated after their first appearance, 
usually because they represented completion of the doctoral degree or publica- 
tion of the dissertation, but sometimes—as is the case with several this year— 
because of some change in either title or subject or adviser. This information is 
given in parentheses following the other data in such items. Doctor’s theses 
announced previously as in progress, if not repeated for one reason or another 
below, will be found in earlier lists.* 

When Professor Leavitt published his “Bibliography of Theses... ,’’ the 
first in the series referred to in the footnote, he remarked: “It will be observed 
that the subjects . . . have in general been diversified, but a glance at the index 
will show that there has been some duplication” (169). Since no means of 
systematic cross-checking had existed prior to that time, some duplication was 
inevitable even on the doctoral level if the thesis remained unpublished or if the 
subject happened to be treated simultaneously by two authors. ‘To be sure,” 
continues the remark cited, ‘‘most cases of this sort have been Master’s theses, 
in which a large amount of research may not have been required; but with so 
wide a field before one, it seems hardly advisable to follow far in the footsteps of 
another.”’ Despite this admonition and the annually published news of theses 
done or under way, many more duplications have occurred since, though happily 
few among Ph.D. theses. Of course, limitations of library facilities do narrow 
the range of possible subjects in some universities, and coincidence does give rise 
to simultaneous handling of a subject occasionally. With due regard for all 
concerned, and without prejudice, it must not be taken amiss if the compiler here 
offers a partial outline of subjects that have been repeated frequently, some of 





* Sturgis E. Leavitt, ‘Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Litera- 
ture,’”’ Hispanta, xvitr, 169-182; ‘‘Clearing House for Theses,”’ ibid., x v111, 456-458 ; ‘“Theses 
Dealing with Hispano-American Language and Literature,” ibid., xx, 174-176; xx1, 111- 
112; xxur, 115-116; xx111, 92-94; xxrv, 197-201; xxv, 204-208; xxv1, 180-183; xxvir, 163-166; 
L. L. Barrett, idem, ibid., xxvi1, 210-211; xxrx, 220-221; xxx, 200-202; xxx1, 157-160. 
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them with little, if any, variation other than in phrasing the title. Wherever 
possible consistent with clarity and avoidance of distortion, titles below are 
arbitrarily shortened for purposes of brief summarizing; Ph.D. dissertations are 
so indicated, others (with year only) are M.A. theses; general subject headings 
are given alphabetically, while theses on them are grouped (as best the compiler 
can judge by the wording of the title) in related sequence, ignoring chronology 
except where two or more titles are virtually identical. Note: No item from the 
current list is included. Duplications among the Ph.D. theses in preparation 
have been reported to the interested parties already, and must therefore be 
regarded as tentative plans: there has not yet been time to settle questions of 
priority in these cases. 


Altamirano: I. M. A., 1928; poet & novelist, 1931; life & works, Ph.D. 1935; purposeful 
activities, 1934; interpreter of life & customs, 1948; gran maestro indio, 1944. 

La Araucana: compared with Arauco Domado, 1928, 1932; some imitations, Ph.D. 1930; 
compared to various Greek, Latin, Italian epics, 1934; historical value, 1939; historical 
element, Ph.D. 1941. 

Azuela: novelist, 1932, 1936; novels in relation to Revolution (variously phrased), 1934, 
1941, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947; linguistic aspects of Los de abajo (differing in title), 
1941, 1947; three more theses on mutually distinct phases of Azuela, 1940, 1944, 1946. 
[Is it not reasonable to suppose that Azuela is exhausted?] 

Carrasquilla: regionalist (titles worded differently), 1940, 1944. 

Casal: critical study, 1936; life & works, Ph.D. 1939; Revisién de, D. L. 1940. 

Castellanos [Jestis]: life & works, Ph.D. 1935; idem. in Spanish, 1936; Cuban elements, 
1940. 

Dario: Verlaine and, 1940; influence of Verlaine on, 1946; and fifteen more, all different. 
or with very little apparent overlapping. 

Gallegos: novelist of Venezuela (however phrased), 1939, 1941, 1942 (twice); six more, 
differing from each other. ; 

Gaucho: life & literature, 1920; literature, 1935; Ph.D. 1942; in Argentine literature, 1933, 
D.L. 1935, 1939; life & customs, 1928; the gaucho, 1929; in Argentina, Ph.D. 1937; and 
several miscellaneous items. 

Gémez de Avellaneda: G. G. de A., 1928, 1942; Romantic elements, 1937; Spanish Ro- 
mantic novel with special reference to, 1939; Biblical dramas, 1928, 1933. 

Gutiérrez Najera: life & works, 1927; M. G. N., Ph.D. 1938; his readings in foreign 
literatures as shown in his work, 1938, 1940 (same university); French influence on, 
1934, 1942. 

Indian in Spanish American literature: novela indianista, 1926 and D.L. 1932 [developed 
by same author beyond level of Master’s degree]; beginning of indianismo (& Aves sin 
nido), Ph.D. 1932; contemporary indianista novel, 1947; Indian element in 20th century 
novel, 1940; and two more, limited respectively to Mexico and the Andean region, 
1939, 1944. 

Lépez y Fuentes: contemporary Mexico (titles phrased differently), 1939, 1943; Indian as 
portrayed by, 1942. 

Loveira: social background, 1931; Cuban elements, 1945; social ideology, 1947; su vida y 
sus obras (identical title), 1940, 1941. 

Liorens Torres: Ph.D. 1940; 1947. 

Mexican Revolution [see also Azuela]: Mexican’s opinions of revolutions as expressed in 
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novels, 1932; novel of, 1937; in Mexican novel, 1937; novel of . . . related to literary & 
social movement, Ph.D. 1943; social themes in novel of, 1946. 

Nervo: mysticism, 1925; religious poet, Ph.D. 1936; poesfa lirica, D.L. 1938; modernista, 
Ph.D. 1936; A.N., 1928; vida y obras, 1929; prosista, 1929; philosophy in novels, 1940; 
critic & essayist, 1941; notas sobre, 1942; and one unrevealing title, “The other Nervo,” 
1932. 

Palma’s Tradiciones peruanas: colonial life in Lima (almost identical titles), 1935, 1938; 
idem in Peru, 1937; refranes, 1933; customs, 1945; legal profession, 1941; viceroys, 1947; 
sources, Ph.D. 1938. 

Quiroga: cuentos, 1942; short stories, 1942; influence of Misiones on, 1942; H.Q., 1943. 

Rodé: estudio erftico, 1924; life & works, 1927; ideology, Ph.D. 1930; ideas, 1944; parables, 
1928; idealism, 1929; Americanism, 1929; moralist, 1932; Emerson and, 1927; philosophy 
compared with some French thinkers, 1933; ¢Hay bergsonismo en .. . ?, 1943; France 
in, 1946; Spain in, 1947. 

Sdnchez, Florencio: life & works, 1928; 2 Ph.D.’s, 1933; and four more, two of which 
include “theater” in their titles but are apparently different. 

Sarmiento: Influence of Horace Mann on work, 1926; the H. Mann of Argentina, 1936; 
educational ideals, 1929; and seven more but varied theses. 

Viana: cuentista, y el medio gauchesco, 1926; cuentista, 1942; novelist, 1937; man & works, 
Ph.D. 1939. 

Villa, Pancho: in literature of the Mexican Revolution, Ph.D. 1941; in the Mexican 
novel, 1943. 


For the foregoing items that were completed before these lists began, as for 
the occasional simultaneous treatment of some subject by two candidates for 
the Master’s degree, duplication is unavoidable. Surely many of the duplica- 
tions since then could have been avoided. The accumulation of such cases, 
however incompletely pointed out above, ought to serve as a mild warning to 
professors henceforth that they should proceed with care in further treatments 
of these subjects. After all, elimination of duplication—as far as circumstances 


would allow—was and has been the primary reason for beginning and continuing 
these annual lists. 


COMPLETED PH.D. THESES 

Arango Rojas, Carlos. “Diaz Mirén, su vida y su época.” Univ. of Washington. 
Carlos Garcia-Prada, Adviser. 

Borrowdale, Howard Owen. “Mexican Mirage—A Study of the Belletristic Literature 
Based upon the Maximilian Empire in Mexico, 1864-1867.” Univ. of Southern 
California, 1945. 

Corbett, Evelyn Doris. ‘La influencia de la tierra sobre la novela contempordnea de la 
regién rfoplatense.” Univ. of Minnesota. Emilio LeFort and Walter T. Pattison, 
Advisers. 

Keller, Jean P. “The Indian in Colombian Literature.”” Univ. of Washington. Carlos 
Garefa-Prada, Adviser. 

MacCurdy, Raymond Ralph, Jr. “The Spanish Dialect in St. Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana.” Univ. of North Carolina. R. 8. Boggs, Adviser. 

Onis, José M.de. “The United States as Seen by Spanish American Writers.”” Columbia 
Univ. Andrés Iduarte, Adviser. 
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Pereda, Clemente. Rodé’s Main Sources. San Juan, P. R.: Imprenta Venezuela, 1948. 
Columbia Univ. 

Post, Anita Calneh. “Southern Arizona Spanish.” Stanford Univ., 1932. 

Rael, Juan Batista. ‘A Study of Phonology and Morphology of New Mexican Spanish 
Based on a Collection of 410 Folk Tales.” Stanford Univ., 1937. 

Sarre, Alicia. “La influencia espafiola en la poesfa lfrica mexicana.” Stanford Univ., 
1945. 

Shuler, Esther Elise. ‘Poesfa y teorfas de José Marti, con especial referencia a su critica 
de algunos autores norteamericanos.” Univ. of Minnesota, 1947. 

Wallis, Marie P. ‘Modern Women Poets of Brazil.” Univ. of New Mexico, 1947. 

Walther, Don H. “Brazilian Prose Fiction—The Amazon Region.” Univ. of North 
Carolina. Adviser, Sturgis E. Leavitt. 


COMPLETED M.A. THESES 
Alcantar, M. T. “Spanish in the Old World and in the New.” University of Southern 


Allen, Elizabeth. “A Vocabulary to Los de abajo.” Univ. of Illinois. 

Allen, L. M. “Gaucho Character and Customs in Representative Gaucho Works.” 
Univ. of Southern California, 1946. 

Amador, M.C. “Los graciosos en el teatro de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza.” Univ. 
of Southern California, 1941. 

Andrade, Laurinda CAndida. “Machado de Assis (1839-1908): A Study of His Novel 
Memérias péstumas de Braz Cubas.”” Columbia Univ. 

Archer, William. ‘The Novelistic Art of Ciro Alegria.” Univ. of Tennessee. 

Atwater, E. L. “The ideology of Vasconcelos.” Univ. of Southern California, 1938. 

Beym, Richard. “Syntactical Juncture in Colloquial Mexican.” Univ. of Illinois. 

Braithwaite, Samuel E. “The Negro in the Works of Lino Novds Calvo.” Columbia 
Univ. 

Browne, M.delaM. ‘“Peén y Contreras asa Dramatist.” Univ. of Southern California, 
1936. ; 

Bulkeley, Polly Gere. “Argentina as Seen through the Realist Novels of Manuel Galvez.” 
Texas State College for Women. 

Burdett, Beth. “A Study of Some Representative Types of the Spanish American Novel 
of Tropical Nature.” Univ. of Southern California. 

Cabrera, Maria Guadalupe. ‘An Abridged, Annotated Edition of La Calandria by Rafael 
Delgado.” Univ. of Texas. 

Cahen, Nancy Jean. “Estanislao del Campo, Gaucho Poet.” Columbia Univ. 

Cebula, Irene E. ‘The Costumbrista Novel of Mexico.” Univ. of Kansas, 1947. 

Charouhas, T. G. “The Gaucho and the Pampa in the Works of Payré, Lynch and 
Giiiraldes.” Univ. of Washington. 

Chavez, 8. B. “Algunos aspectos de la sociedad argentina segtin las obras de Florencio 
Sanchez.” Univ. of Southern California, 1936. 

Chavez, U.A. “Naturalism in the Novels of Carlos Reyles.” Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1944. 

Clutter, Virginia. ‘External Sandhi in American Spanish.” Univ. of Illinois. 

Cockrell, Mary Jo. “José Marti’s Relationship with the Modernista Movement in 
Spanish American Literature.” Univ. of Alabama. 

Colén, Vincent A. “La filosoffa politica de José Vasconcelos.” Univ. of Nebraska. 

Cord, William O. “Major Themes in the Poetry of Gabriela Mistral.” Washington 
Univ. 
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Covell, Frank Jack. “The National Hymns of the Spanish-American Republics.” 
Stanford Univ., 1941. 

Crantford, Carey 8. “The Life and Works of Luis Felipe Rodriguez.” Univ. of 
Tennessee. 

Deuel, Pauline Brandt. “A Study of Figures of Speech in the Works of Manuel Gutié- 
rrez Najera.” Stanford Univ., 1944. 

Diacos, Helen. “The Problems of Feminism, Marriage and Divorce as Seen in the 
Dramas of César Iglesias Paz.” Univ. of Southern California, 1937. 

Dias, Rosario Simén. “A Vocabulary of California Spanish Words of English Origin 
Used by the First Generation Spaniards of California.” Stanford Univ., 1942. 

Dfiaz-Lledé, Matilde. “José Enrique Rodé (1872-1917): el tema de Hispanoamérica 
en su obra.’”’ Columbia Univ. 

Dietzel, Hildegard. ‘Novels of Mauricio Magdaleno.” Texas State College for Women. 

Elliott, H. L. “Amado Nervo: His Pedagogical Theories and Suggestions.” Univ. of 
Southern California, 1937. 

Elstun, Maurice. ‘The Origin of the National Theater of the Rfo de la Plata: A Study 
of Conflicting Opinions.” Univ. of North Carolina. 

Fair, Jeanne Delcine. “Chateaubriand’s Influence upon the Literatures of Spain and 
Spanish America.” Northwestern Univ. 

Feldman, Dorothy. ‘“Nicolés Guillén and Afro-Cuban Poetry.” Columbia Univ. 

Fleuranges, Isabelle. ‘Teresa de la Parra (1895-1936), Venezuelan Author.” Columbia 
Univ. 

Garefa, Trinidad. “A Vocabulary of New-Mexican Spanish Words of English Origin 
from Southwestern New Mexico.” Stanford Univ., 1940. 

Gerding, Jess Lee. “Characterization and Principal Themes in the Novels of Gustavo A. 
Martinez Zuviria (pseud. Hugo Wast).’”’ North Texas State Teachers College. 

Gerling, Charles F. ‘Twenty Representative Contemporary Spanish-American cuentos 
in English Translation with Introduction, Notes and Bibliography.” Univ. of Texas. 

Gross, Stuart Murray. “A Vocabulary of New-Mexican Spanish.” Stanford Univ., 
1936. 

Hackett, Evelyn Luper. “An Annotated Edition of José Lépez-Portillo y Rojas’ La 
Parcela.”” Univ. of Colorado. 

Hadley, Paul E. “The Growth and Development of Paraguayan Culture. An Edited 
Translation of Proceso y formacién de la cultura paraguaya.” Univ. of Southern 
California, 1946. 

Haeber, B. L. “A Study of Three Latin American Dictators in the Novels of Manuel 
Galvez.” Univ. of Southern California, 1947. 

Harbaugh, Beryl. “Character of Sor Juana as Found in Her Sonnets.” Univ. of 
Southern California, 1941. 

Haselwood,E.M. “Ricardo Palma’s Religious Attitudes as Portrayed by His Tradiciones 
peruanas.”” Univ. of Southern California, 1941. 

Havins, Mary Sue. “A Translation of José Rubén Romero’s Mi caballo, mi perro y mt 
rifle, with Introduction and Notes.” Univ. of Texas. 

Heinzman, M. B. “La mujer chilena en las novelas de Alberto Blest Gana.” Univ. of 
Southern California, 1946. 

Hendrick, Elinor M. “The Novels of Juan Antonio Mateos.” Univ. of Texas. 

Hill, Edna Earle. “The Influence of French Romanticism, Parnassianism, and Symbol- 
ism upon the Poetry of Julidn del Casal, Precursor of the Modernista Movement in 
South America.” Univ. of Alabama. 
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Hooser, Arline Elda. “A Translation of La navidad en las montafias, with Critical Intro- 
duction.” Univ. of Southern California, 1947. 

Hoxie, Onalee Emilee. “The Gaucho Element in the Works of Benito Lynch.” Univ. of 
Florida. 

Jones, V. L. “Mexican Revolution for Independence of 1810 and Its Influence on the 
Literature of the Period, with Special Emphasis on Fernandez de Lizardi.” Univ. of 
Southern California, 1938. 

Kammerer, V. G. ‘Some Modern Mexican Problems Found in the Works of Mariano 
Azuela and Martin Luis Guzman.” Univ. of Southern California, 1939. 

Keenan, Jerald Wayne. “The Idealism of Martin Luis Guzm4én.” Stanford Univ. 

Klein, Leonard R. ‘Machado de Assis, Humorist.” Cornell Univ. 

Kraft, Clarence A. “The Réle of Nature in the Short Stories of Mariano Latorre.” 
Univ. of Oregon. 

Lewis, Mary Helen. ‘An Analysis of the cuentos of Enrique Amorim.” Univ. of Kansas. 

Lunardini, Peter John. “The Portuguese Complementary Infinitive after Nouns and 
Adjectives.” Univ. of New Mexico. 

Machon, Daniel Walter. “A Critical Bibliography of the Argentine Novel.” Stanford 
Univ., 1942. 

MacPherson, Paul E. “The Political and Economic Future of Latin America According 
to the Writings of Manuel Ugarte.” Univ. of Southern California, 1942. 

Maggipinto, Francis Xavier. “The Social Ideas of José Rubén Romero.” Stanford 
Univ. 

Markham, Velma. “A Study of Characterizations in the Novels of Rémulo Gallegos.” 
Univ. of Kansas. 

Marks, L.E. “Social Aspects of the Works of José Santos Chocano.” Univ. of Southern 
California, 1937. 

Mayans, Frank. ‘The Life and Works of Luis Durand.” Syracuse Univ. 

McCann, Betty Marie. ‘Notes on the Works of Teodoro Torres.” Ohio State Univ., 
1947. 

McInnis, Mary Catherine. ‘Political Manifestations in Cuban Poetry from its Begin- 
nings to 1900.” Univ. of Florida. 

McQuaig, Neil M. “Baldomero Lillo, A Chilean Short Story Writer.” Louisiana State 
Univ. 

Mercer, Vivian. “Origins of New World Spanish Pronunciation.” Florida State Univ. 

Meyer, Samuel A. “A Translation of Enrique Lépez Albijar’s Cuentos andinos, with 
Introduction and Notes.” Univ. of Texas. 

Mikulski, Richard Michael. ‘José Marti: His Political Ideas.” Columbia Univ. 

Molt, Edith. “Fernéndez de Lizardi: A Study of His Ideas and Critical Thought.” 
Columbia Univ. 

Montoya, C. A. “El americanismo en la poesia de José Santos Chocano.” Univ. of 
Southern California, 1936. 

Moore, Arabella J. “Brazilian Characteristics as Found in Uruguayan Literature.” 
Stanford Univ., 1939. 

Moore, Molly Allen. “Mexican Church-State Relations in the Field of Education.” 
Stanford Univ. 

Moore, Rosebud. “A Critical Bibliography of Ballads in Spanish-American Oral Tradi- 
tion.” Stanford Univ., 1935. 

Munro, Jean. “The Spirit of Disillusionment in the Novel of the Mexican Revolution.” 
Oberlin College. 
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Nason, Marshall R. “The Social Thesis Tendency in the Costa Rican Novel.” 
Louisiana State Univ., 1947. 

Noble, Annie Rose. ‘The Influence of Environment on the Modern Novel of Tropical 
Spanish America.” Univ. of Southern California, 1936. 

Olivera, Otto Tugo. “El romanticismo esencial y José Eustasio Rivera.” Louisiana 
State Univ. 

Olsen, Marion. “An Investigation of the Life and Works of Roa Badrcena.” Univ. of 
Southern California, 1940. 

Padilla, J.C. “El desarrollo del temperamento literario de Horacio Quiroga.” Univ. of 
Southern California, 1938. 

Pastor, M. C. “Estudio de tres poetisas uruguayas.” Univ. of Southern California, 
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NOTE 


1. The four items listed from the University of California at Los Angeles are to be offered 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the doctorate in ‘Hispanic Languages and 
Literatures,’’ a new degree which will not, to be sure, entirely replace the Ph.D. in 
Romance Languages. Professor Crow summarizes requirements for the new degree 
thus: a knowledge of Spanish, Spanish American, Portuguese and Brazilian literatures, 
and the Spanish and Portuguese languages, with a minor field which may be outside 
Romance languages, such as, for example, Latin American history, anthropology or 
geography. These requirements, of course, are merely the new ones involved and are 
therefore not to be taken as the full complement. 


LAURENCE DUGGAN 


“‘The Executive Committee of the Institute of International Education feels a sense of 
deepest sorrow and bereavement at the tragic death of Laurence Duggan. He was a 
dear friend and a brilliant chief of the enterprise to which he, and his father before him, 
have contributed so much. In all the years it has known him, the Board has always had 
the greatest confidence in his integrity, his ability, his diligence, and his patriotism. It 
has learned of nothing to shake that confidence.”—From a statement issued by the 
Board of Trustees of the Institute of International Education. 











FACT AND FICTION IN MENDEZ PINTO’S 
“PEREGRINACAM” 


Herpert A. Van Scoy 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama 


Some four hundred years ago, the little kingdom of Portugal stood at the 
forefront of European progress and enterprise. For over a century her coura- 
geous and skillful captains led the way in maritime discovery, their efforts culmi- 
nating in the arrival of Vasco da Gama at the Malabar coast of India in 1498. 
The modern period of oriental history was thus inaugurated and the veil of the 
unknown in which the Far East had been shrouded began to be lifted. The 
Orient, which had been known to Europeans only through the reminiscences of 
Marco Polo, and the relations of such travelers as De Rubruk and Carpini, 
could now be interpreted directly by travelers and missionaries. Inasmuch as 
Portugal held an undisputed monopoly (1) in the Far East for half a century, it 
is to the men of this nation that we must turn for knowledge of the countries and 
peoples of the East during this epic age. 

One of the young men who left Portugal to seek adventure and fortune in the 
new Eastern empire was Ferniéo Mendez Pinto. The result of his twenty-one 
years of wandering through many countries in the Orient he put in a remarkable 
work called Peregrinagam de Fernam Mendez Pinto (2). This. Peregrinagam 
accomplished in prose more or less what had been done in poetry by CamSes 
in his immortal Lusiadas. As Camées glorified the heroic exploits of Vasco da 
Gama, Mendez depicted the courage and daring of the Portuguese captains 
who pushed into eastern waters to establish supremacy upon the seas and to 
initiate contact with a world which Europe had previously known only vaguely. 

The Peregrinagam has been highly praised by many as a work of great merit 
and branded by others as a tissue of lies. ‘The author has been harshly maligned 
by some and stoutly defended by others. The Portuguese consider the Pere- 
grinacgam “‘um monumento literdério” because of its natural, clear style and the 
author is regarded as one of their best prose writers. A work which has gained 
such widespread acclaim on the one hand and which has been so resoundingly 
rejected on the other cannot fail to be of great interest. It is the purpose of this 
study to discuss the reasons for such variance of opinion and to attempt an 
appraisal of Mendez Pinto as a writer and historian. 

Unfortunately, Mendez Pinto’s reputation for veracity among his contempora- 
ries and in succeeding generations was not of the best. In fact, he was plaiuly 
stamped by many as a liar. Among his own countrymen skeptics distorted his 
name into such epithets as ‘“Mentes” and ““Mendax.” The English dramatist 
Congreve contributed to his reputation by having one of his characters in Love 
for Love say: ‘“Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar of first magnitude” 
(3). Even the usually tolerant Cervantes called him ‘“The Prince of Liars.” 
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This reputation for mendacity stems from several factors, not the least of 
which is the reception which any traveler is given by people who stay at home 
and who prefer to doubt rather than admit their own lack of knowledge. Marco 
Polo, returning from the Far East with stories of strange lands and peoples, 
was greeted with sneers and mockery, and the name Marco Millioni acquired 
the meaning of a liar and boaster. In England stories of doubtful credibility 
were called “‘traveler’s tales.” The medieval church indicated the traveler’s 
usual reception in the proverb, Qui multum peregrinatur, raro sanctificatur (He 
who travels much is seldom canonized). 

It is true that many travelers of Pinto’s age allowed their imaginations to 
run loose, and exaggerated in many cases for the purpose of attracting the inter- 
est of the public. The telling of an event naturally calls for embellishment for 
the purposes of narration. Mendez Pinto was a master of description, and the 
color and vividness of his narrative, combined with the fact that so much of 
what he communicated was extraordinary and wonderful, caused the whole work 
to be dismissed by many as incredible. 

Actually, there are relatively few passages in the Peregrinagam in which 
Mendez Pinto’s descriptions are obviously absurd and false. Later travelers and 
commentators have found justification for much of the material which was con- 
sidered fantastic. Pinto recognized the fact that he might be distrusted and 
usually prefaced his more imaginative passages with a remark such as, 


he muyto para se arrecear contalo, ao menos a gente que vio pouco do mundo, porque esta 
como vio pouco, tamben custuma a dar pouco credito ao muyto que outros virfo. (4) 


It must be admitted that when Mendez Pinto begins to speak of eighty thousand 
rhinoceroses hauling the baggage of an entire army, of men with feet like oxen, 
rivers swarming with serpents, and of huge beasts and fish, the reader is justified 
in doubting his accuracy. For example, in describing the army of the king of 
Tartary (Manchuria), Pinto writes, 


erfio vindos da cidade de Lancame, e de Famstir, e de Mecuy, donde partiram com oitenta 
mil badas em que vinha o mantimento e toda a bagage. (5) 


Later Pinto tells of the Calogens, peculiarly formed men with round feet, and 
of their neighbors, the Magores, who hunted on flying monsters resembling 
prehistoric animals. 


habitauéo huns pouos... que se chamauao Calogens e Fungaos, gentes bagas e muyto 
grandes frecheyros, que tem as patas dos peis redondas como bois, mas com dedos e unhas, 
e tudo o mais como os outros homens, tirando as mfos, que as tem muyto cabelludas. Os 
homens so de natureza crueyeis e mal inclinadas, e nas costas embaixo quasi na reigada dos 
lombos tem hum lobinho como dous punhos. (6) 


Os Magores . . . sustentaufo de animais siluestres que cagaudo, 0 os comido cris, e de toda 
a diuersidade de animais immundos como sido lagartos, bichos, e cobras que auia na terra, 
e que esta caca de animais siluestres fazifio caualgados em outros animais do tamanho de 
cauallos, que tem tres cornos ou pontos no meyo da testa, 0 os peis e as mos muyto curtos 
e grossos, e no meyo do lombo tem huma orden de espinhos com que ferifio quando se assan- 
haudo e todo o mais corpo he conchado de cor de hum fard4o, e no pescogo em lugar de coma, 
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tem outros espinhos muyto mais compridos e grossos que os de lombo, e nos encontros dos 
ombros tem humas asas curtas como perpetanas de peixe, com que dizem que vodéo a maneyra 
de salto 25 e 30 passos, os quais animais dezidio que se chamaudo banazas. (7) 


Similar passages which place a strain on the reader’s credulity are Mendez 
Pinto’s description of the River of Serpents, which the author “could not speak 
of without fear,” and his meeting with a tribe of giant, red-haired aborigines. 

In view of such exaggerations (8), small in number as they may be, it is not 
surprising that Pinto’s editors and translators felt obliged to say a few words in 
defense of his veracity. In the prefatory “Ao Leitor” of the 1614 edition of the 
Peregrinagam, published by Pedro Crasbeek, the following appears: 


Na larga peregrinagam que fez Mendez Pinto por todos os Reinos e prouincias daquelle 
grande Imperio Oriental alcangou a noticia de cousas notaueis e segredos nunca descuber- 
tos por outro algum historiador, as quaes se communicam ao mundo neste breue historia que 
escreueu em estillo tam vario, que igualmente se podem recrear, e aproveitar com a ligao 
della os curiosos que a lerem, porque ainda que seja de cousas muito nouas e peregrinas, 
deuem ser cridas, assi pellas referir e affirmar hum Autor de tam conhecida verdade, que as 
vio, e palpou com as maos escreueu com apena .. . obrigacio fica aos que na ligao deste seu 
liuro o tratarem de estimar sua memoria, e defender este seu retrato de quem o quiser man- 
char, negando, o duuidando das cousas que nelle diz, com a verdade que sempre guardou 
e falou em tudo. 


Henry Cogan, whose English translation (9) of the Peregrinacgam was published 
in 1663, went to great lengths to defend the author, and indeed offered corrob- 
orative proof that the curious and extraordinary things related were entirely 
true. In “An Apologetical Defense of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto” he says, 


Since there be some who in regard of the stupendious things which he delivers, will seem to 
give no credit thereunto, I have held it necessary to cite here many several authentick 
Authors, that in their writings have confirmed the verity of his Narrations. 


Cogan then takes up in detail a long list of passages which had inspired doubt 
and quotes authors, books, and chapters to prove that Mendez Pinto was 
speaking nothing but the truth. Among the formidable list of corroborating 
writers are Nicholas Trigault, Gaspar de la Cruz, Jofio de Lucena, Anthony 
Galvam, John de Sanctis, Damien de Gois, Francisco Alvarez, Mendoza, and 
Boterus. Cogan concludes his defense with what he calls a complete vindication 
of Mendez Pinto: 


By all this now is my Author throughly vindicated from all aspersions of falsehood that 
may be cast upon this his Work; which were it otherwise, and merely devised, yet it is so 
full of variety, and of such strange, both Comick and Tragick Events, as cannot chuse but 
delight far more than any Romance, or other of that kind. But being accompanied by the 
truth, as I have sufficiently proved, it will (no doubt) give all the satisfaction and content 
that can be desired of the Reader. 


The Peregrinagam may be further censured because of its inaccuracy as to 
dates and its occasional vagueness of references to countries and personages. 
Pinto in several instances clearly runs beyond the date of his stay in a certain 
land and disfigures the spelling of some proper names so that they are unrecogniz- 
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able to modern historians. While these defects in the Peregrinagam are admitted, 
it must be recognized that the author did not begin his extensive travels with 
the historical and linguistic background that a modern scholar would bring to 
such a task. Writing as he did, at least twenty-five years in the past, Mendez 
Pinto is rather to be complimented for his remarkable memory than criticized 
for minor lapses in accuracy. One must also consider that Pinto, desirous of 
having his work published, did not realize that he was writing for a critical 
public. There is, in addition, the possibility that when the work was revised 
and published years later by Francisco de Andrada, inaccuracies may have crept 
in (10). 

Against these inaccuracies and exaggerated descriptions must be placed the 
more meritorious features of the Peregrinagam and the real contributions which 
it made toward a fuller understanding of the Orient of four hundred years ago. 

As has been mentioned, only a small number of Europeans had been privileged 
to travel through the regions traversed by Pinto in his twenty-one years of 
wandering. Few had the inclination or ability to write of what they saw. 
Mendez Pinto’s account is thus one of the first to give detailed information to 
the Western World of the customs and peoples of many lands. His accounts of 
China, Japan, Burma, Siam, and Cochin are distinctly valuable. A mere 
recital of the many subjects covered by Pinto in his discussion of these countries 
will indicate the completeness of the picture which he gave of Eastern Asia of 
the 16th century: description of the size and limits of country in question, 
principal cities, villages, rivers, and topography, royal courts, temples, and 
pagodas, legal system, commerce, products, religious ceremonies, sacrifices, 
funerals, processions, priests, inns, universities, jails (which Pinto knew inti- 
mately), music, dramatic productions, flora and fauna, with attention to curio- 
sities, battles, war equipment, and tactics, diplomatic procedure, architecture, 
shops, home life, foods, dress, decorations, position of women, legends, unusual 
customs, ports, ships and vessels, navigational difficulties, pirates, linguistic 
explanations, and a multitude of isolated subjects. 

It would be desirable, but impracticable for a study of this scope, to include 
a large number of excerpts from the Peregrinagam demonstrating the manner in 
which Mendez Pinto covered the above mentioned material, and at the same 
time to reveal his varied, clear, and natural style of writing. Among the best 
of his descriptive passages are his accounts of cities such as Nanking and Pekin, 
and especially the flowery cities of the interior, but because of their length they 
must be omitted. 

Pinto’s narrative is most vivid and colorful when he is relating his encounters 
with the ominipresent pirates or describing fierce battles which he witnessed 
between Oriental rulers. The following excerpt which tells of a clash between 
the King of Siam and the King of Burma is especially vivid and realistic. Pinto 
finds himself in the midst of the horrible din of artillery, trumpeting of elephants, 
and the sound of barbarous instruments, as rivers of blood cover the ground: 


O rey de Siao . . . acudio muyto depressa com toda a gente que tinha comsigo, que serifio 
quasi trinta mil homens dos milhores que auia em toda a cidade, com cuja vinda se acendeo 
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a briga muyto mais do que antes era por outro espacgo de meya hora, da qual confesso que 
nao me atreuo a saber dizer 0 como passou, porque pela terra corrido rios de sangue, 0 ar 
Ardia em fogo viuo, a grita e a reuolta era tamanha que a terra parecia que se fundia, o 
desentoamento, e a dissonancia dos barbaros instrumentos, dos apupos, dos sinos, dos tam- 
bores e sestros, o estrondo da artilharia, e espingardaria, os vrros dos cinco mil elifantes 
metido tamanho medo que quasi fazifo perder o sentido, e o terreyro da banda de dentro 
da cidade (que ja estaua pelo Bramaa) cuberto todo de corpos mortos, e com rios de sangue 
por todas as partes, era hum téo horrendo espectaculo, que sé a vista delle nos trazia téo 
pasmados, que andauamos como fora de nds. (11) 


Included in the Peregrinagam are innumerable portraits of the individuals 
whom Mendez Pinto encountered: kings, warriors, priests, slaves, savages, sea 
captains, and beggars, covering the various social strata of many countries. 
His portrayal of the King of the Tartars shows his eye for detail and his ability 
to catch the outstanding characteristics of the person being described: 


A pessoa do rey estaua encima no piambre, que era a tribuna, cercado de doze meninos que 
ao redor delle estaudo em joelhos, com suas magas douro pequenas a modo de cetros, postas 
aos ombros, logo mais atrdés estaua huma moca muyto fermosa, e muyto ricamente vestida, 
que com hum abano o abanaua de quando em quando . . . O rey seria de idade de quarenta 
annos, de estatura comprida, e de poucas carnes e bem assombrado, tinha a barba curta, 
e com bigodes & Turquesca, os olhos algum tanto achinados, de aspeito seuero e graue, 
vestido em hum quimdo roxo a moda de opa, recamado a perolas e nos peis humas alparcas 
verdes, laurados de ouro de canutilho guarnecidas das mesmas perolas, e na cabeca huma 
celada de citim roxo, com huma borda de diamantes e rubins entressachados huns pelos 
outros. (12) 


Mendez Pinto continually marvelled at the wealth and the abundance of 
commodities to be found in the Orient. Of China he wrote, ‘I do not believe 
that there is in all Europe so much [wealth] as there is in China alone.’”’ As one 
of the hardy adventurers who played a role in opening up a new route to the Far 
East, he had the practical interest of the trader in the spices, silks, and other 
exotic products found in such profusion and so greatly desired by the countries 
of Europe. His relation of the wealth of articles to be found in the Kingdom of 
Calaminham must have caused the eyes of his early readers to light up with 


longing: 


Neste imperio vimos muytas cidades muyto populosas, ricas e abastadas de todos o manti- 
mentos de carnes, pescados dos rios, trigos, e fruitas, e tudo isto em tanta quantidade, que 
nfo se pode encarecer quanto he razdo . . . Vimos tambem nas feiras ordinarias desta cidade, 
a que elles chamio Chandeuhds, todas as cousas quantas a terra cria, e alem disso muyto 
ferro, ago, chumbo, estanho, cobre, lataéo, salitre, enxofre, azogue, vermelhao, mel, cera, 
acucar, lacre, beijoim, seda, roupas de muytas maneyras, pimenta, gengiure, canella, linho, 
algodéo, pedrahume, tincal, anil, alaqueca, cristal, canfora, alimizcre, marfim, canafistola, 
reubarbo, treuite, escamonea, azeure, pastil, encengo, pucho, cochonilha, rocomalha, acga- 
frio, cacho, mirra, porcellana riquisima, ouro, prata, rubis, diamantes, esmeraldas, gafiras, 
e todas as mais cousas a que se pode pér nome, em téo sobeja quantidade que he mais para 
se ver que para se contar, porque nfo deixara de fazer duuida. (13) 


Of the many peculiar religious customs observed by Mendez Pinto, one of the 
most unusual was the symbolical weighing ceremony in which the people of 
Burma obtained remission for their sins in a manner truly Dantean. Gluttons 
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balanced the scales with honey, sugar, eggs, and butter. Sensualists weighed 
themselves against apparel, wine and perfumes, the objective correlatives of 
their sins. And so in this manner the slothful, the proud, the evil-speaking, and 
all other sinners paid a material retribution “which was not displeasing to the 
priests” who received these offerings. Following is a description of the “street 
of scales’’: 


Auia seys ruas muyto compridas, cheyas todas de balangas pinduradas de tirantes de bronzo, 
nas quais se pesaua infinita gente para cumprimento de votos que em aduersidades e doengas 
tinha feitos, e para remissio de quantas culpas tinhio cometidas contra Deos . . . e segundo 
0 prometimiento ou a graueza da culpa, assi se pesaua. Porque os que se sentifio culpados 
no peccado da gula . . . se pesaufio a mel, acucar, ouos, e manteiga . . . e os que se sentifio 
culpados na sensualidade, se pesaudo a algodfo, e frouxel, e panha, e roupa, e vinho, e 
cheyros . . . os tibios e froxos no amor de Deos, e auarentos no dar das esmolas se pesaudo 
a dinheyro amoedado de cobre, estanho, e prata, ou pegas douro. Os culpados na preguica 
se pesauao a lenha, arroz, carufo, porcos e fruyta . . . e o que peccou em fallar muyto em 
perjuizo do proximo sem lhe pedir por isso perdao, offerece por sy na balanga huma vaca, 
ou um porco, ou carneyro, ou veado, de modo que por esta via se pesaua infinidade de gente 
em todas as balangas que estaufo nestas seysruas. (14) 


One of the most interesting parts of the Peregrinagam for the reader of today 
is the section devoted to Mendez Pinto’s arrival in Japan in 1542. Although 
there is considerable confusion and uncertainty concerning the circumstances of 
the European discovery of Japan (15), many authorities credit him with being 
the first European to touch the shores of this country (16). Mendez Pinto him- 
self made no extravagant claims. He tells how a damaged Chinese vessel on 
which he and two other Portuguese were passengers ran for many days toward 
the. Luchus (Ryuku) Islands, and finally came to an island which was sub- 
sequently found to be Tanixumaa (Tanegashima), off the southern. coast of 
Kyushu. The sailors were courteously received and there was great eagerness 
to buy the goods on board the ship, as well as to find out everything ‘‘of the 
great world through which Pinto had traveled, as also of the countries that he 
had seen.”” The Japanese prince who greeted them, upon learning that Pinto 
and his companions were from a land called Portugal, advanced the opinion that 
they were the Chenchicogis of whom it was written that they should come flying 
upon the waters to subdue the inhabitants of the earth, and advised that they 
should be received cordially. 


O Nautaquim fez hum grande espanto e disse para os seus que estaufio presentes, que me 
matem se nfo so estes os Chenchicogis de que esta escrito em nossos volumes, que voando 
por cima das agoas tem senhoreado ao longo dellas os habitadores das terras onde Deos 
criou as riquezas do mundo, pelo que nos caerd em boa sorte se elles vierem a esta nossa 
com titulo de boa amizade. (17) 


The most outstanding event of this visit was the introduction of the harquebus 
and gunpowder to the Japanese. One of Pinto’s companions, Diego Zeimoto, 
spent considerable of his leisure time in shooting ducks, to the great amazement 
of the Japanese, who had never seen a firearm. Since there was so much excite- 
ment concerning this novelty, Zeimoto presented his harquebus to the prince 
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and taught him to manufacture gunpowder. Even at this early date the 
Japanese showed their ingenuity and Mendez Pinto declared that by the time 
he left the country five and a half months later, six hundred harquebuses had 
been manufactured from the original weapon. He tells of the growth of this 
single gun to over 300,000 by the time he returned to the country in 1556. 


A derradeyra vez que me lA mandou O Visorrey dom Afonso com hum presente para o Rey 
do Bungo, que foy no anno de 1556, me affirmarad os Iapdes, que naquella cidade de Fucheo, 
que he a metropoly deste reyno, auia mais de trinta mil. E fazendo eu disto grande espanto, 
por me parecer que néo era possivel que esta cousa fosse em tanta multiplicacgio, me dis- 
seraé alguns mercadores homens nobres e de respeito, e mo affirmarad com muytas palauras, 
que em toda a ilha do Iapdo auia mais de trezentas mil espingardas. (18) 


The news of the wonderful accomplishments of the Portuguese rapidly spread 
to the neighboring island of Kyushu. The hypochondriac ruler of this island, 
the Prince of Bongo, asked that one of the strangers be sent to give him informa- 
tion of the “‘great universe.” Since Mendez Pinto was “of a more lively humor, 
wherewith those of Japan are infinitely delighted,” it was decided to send him. 
Pinto justified his selection by curing the prince’s gout and banishing his melan- 
choly. In addition, he cured the prince’s son of a gunshot wound, incurred 
when the boy took Pinto’s gun without his knowledge, filled it with powder, and 
blew it to pieces. Mendez Pinto narrowlyescaped being killed as a foreign demon, 
but fortunately his cure was successful, and as can be imagined he left this king- 
dom with a great deal of honor and a substantial recompense. 

During his short stay in Japan, Pinto noted several traits of the Japanese 
which have remained a part of their national character up to the present time. 
He found that “it was their custom to be exceedingly kind and courteous,” 
and that they delighted in “jesting and merry conversation.” He mentioned 
the resolute soldiers of Japan, and made the profound observation that “the 
people of Japan are naturally addicted to wars, in which they take more delight 
than any nation that we know.” 

According to Jesuit historians, Mendez Pinto made another trip to Japan in 
1547, at which time he carried away a fugitive Japanese called Anjiro, who 
became the first Japanese convert to Christianity and was destined to influence 
the career of St. Francis Xavier. He made a final visit to Japan in 1556 in an 
ambassadorial capacity. 

Above all, the Peregrinagam catches the essence of the tremendous vitality and 
spiritual drive of those Portuguese adventurers, who left their homes to suffer 
hardships and death in the service of “God and the King.” With Mendez 
Pinto, the reader gets a glimpse of the spirit of adventure and heroic accomplish- 
ment of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a spirit equally manifest in Spain, 
England, and the other countries of the West. The Peregrinacam is a saga of 
strong, violent men who carried the flag of Portugal where others had not yet 
dared to go, men who were capable of magnificent deeds for the sake of honor and 
religion, and who at the same time would commit shameful acts under the 
impetus of greed. Throughout the work runs the strain of sincere religious 
fervor combined with intolerance and cruelty toward the infidels. Thus Pinto 
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and his companions prayed devoutly before going into battle and then with no 
apparent feeling of incongruity killed captives in cold blood, ransacked villages, 
and confiscated property. The raw strength of the age is described with no 
attempt to hide or extenuate its weaknesses. 

Mendez Pinto was one of the group of Portuguese who tried to press the com- 
mercial advantages envisioned by Prince Henry the Navigator, which began to 
be realized in this period of discovery and acquisition of Portuguese East India. 
The Peregrinagam describes the difficulties encountered in dealing with the 
merchants of the East, the prevalent dangers of piracy, the ever-shifting for- 
tunes of the traders, and the constant and grave risks which had to be faced. 
Mendez Pinto leaves no doubt as to the reputation for violence which the 
Portuguese enjoyed at this time and indirectly points to the unfortunate policy 
of exploitation which eventually led to the loss of the greater part of the Far 
Eastern possessions of Portugal. 


as gentes que custumauao a nauegar por aquella costa andauao ja tio assombrados do nome 
Portuguez, que de todo deixarfo o comercio de suas viagens e vararfo os seus nauios em 
terra. (19) 


E deste honrado feito ficarfio tio assombrados que pasmaudo onde ouuidéo nomear Portu- 
gueses. (20) 


Mendez Pinto, then, not only interpreted a vital period of Portuguese history 
but, as one of the first Europeans to touch the countries of the Far East, he 
faithfully described the customs and characteristics of the peoples encountered. 
In contrast to many historians, however, Mendez Pinto accomplished his task 
in a manner which raises his Peregrinagam to the category of a work of genuine 
literary merit. Aside from his importance as a historian, Mendez Pinto must 
be considered from the purely literary point of view as a prose writer of first 
rank. 

First of all, Mendez Pinto was able to present a narrative which contained 
all the elements necessary to catch and hold the interest of the reader. What 
could be more appealing than a volume packed with tales of adventure, ship- 
wreck, piracy, warfare, and the lure of unknown countries, peoples and customs? 
The natural advantage which Pinto held in such subject matter lost nothing in 
his vigorous and colorful relation. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of Pinto’s style is its simplicity. He 
wrote succinctly and clearly, with a modesty and sincerity which go far toward 
convincing the reader of the truthfulness of his narration. Nota highly educated 
man, Mendez Pinto chose to write without pretension. It was his opinion that 
any attempt at a lofty or highly ornamental style would only serve to make more 
evident his lack of culture: 


porque entendo que o milhor destas cousas he tratalas eu da maneyra que a natureza me 
infinou, sem buscar circumloquios nem palauras alheyas com que apontoasse a fraqueza 
do meu rudo engenho. (21) 


It is, however, this very simplicity and lack of artificiality that is one of the 
greatest charms of the work. 
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Striking also is the spontaneity and vitality of Pinto’s book. Reflecting his 
keen imagination and overwhelming curiosity, his descriptions are colorful, 
vigorous, and vivid. Although he was a man of enthusiasms, Mendez Pinto 
struck a nice balance and rarely indulged in extravagant coloring or exaggera- 
tions. 

The varied material of the Peregrinagam is accompanied by a corresponding 
variety of phrasing and expression. Mendez Pinto’s tempo and style change 
as he moves from the description of an oriental court to the battlefield, or from 
the despondency of a prison cell to the movement and gayety of a street fair. 
The purity of his language and the richness of vocabulary gain from the oc- 
casional inclusion of phrases and words from the various oriental tongues. In 
this manner Pinto caught the spirit of the speech of the eastern world and brought 
to life the extraordinary scenes which he had witnessed. 

From the historical standpoint, then, the Peregrinagam must be accepted on 
the whole as the truthful relation of a man of great imagination and enthusiasm. 
To the average reader, an occasional error in date or distortion of a proper name 
is irrelevant. The importance of the Peregrinacam is that Mendez Pinto, as one 
of the first Europeans to write of the Far East, gave a tremendous amount of 
first hand information on all phases of the civilization he found there and inter- 
preted the spirit of an age of tremendous drive and accomplishment. 

Mendez Pinto’s accomplishment in the field of literature is equally great, for 
he presented his narration in a clear, vigorous, and natural style which entitles 
him to a place high among the prose writers of Portuguese literature. 


NOTES 


1. Portugal’s eastern expansion and Spain’s rights in the western hemisphere were deter- 
mined by the Papal Bull of Pope Alexander VI in 1493, and by the famous Treaty of 
Tordesillas, which attempted to divide the world between two kingdoms. 

2. The Peregrinagam was written after Mendez Pinto’s return to Portugal, between the 
years 1558 and 1583. The edition used for this study is that of Libson, 1614, published by 
Pedro Crasbeek. The work has also been translated into Spanish, English, French, 
and German. 

3. Love for Love, The Works of Congreve, New York, 1930, p. 212. 

4. Peregrinagam de Fernam Mendez Pinto, Lisbon, 1614, p. 14. 

5. Ibid., 211. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 

8. It should be noted that in nearly all cases in which Mendez Pinto passes the limits of 

credulity he is depending upon hearsay and saves himself with a relata refero. 
9. The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a Portugal, London, 1663. 

10. There is some uncertainty as to the extent to which the Peregrinagam was altered in 
the process of being edited by the chronicler Francisco de Andrada. It is generally 
agreed that he made no great changes and that Pinto’s work is original and genuine. 

11. Fernio Mendez Pinto, op. cit., 240-241. 

12. Ibid., 146. 

13. Ibid., 209-210. 

14. Ibid., 199. 

15. The historian, Murdoch, rejects the possibility that Mendez Pinto was the first Euro- 
pean to reach Japan. He bases his conclusion on an unpublished manuscript in the 
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Library of Ajuda in Lisbon, written by Jesuit missionaries between 1575 and 1634, in 
which credit for the discovery of Japan is given to three Portuguese, among whom Pinto 
was not named. The other details of the account are almost identical with Mendez 
Pinto’s relation. (James Murdoch, A History of Japan, London, 1925). 

16. The first European reference to Japan is in Book III of The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
“‘Chipangu is an island toward the east in the high seas, fifteen hundred miles distant 
from the continent: and a very good island it is.’’ 

17. Fernéo Mendez Pinto, op. cit., 158. 

18. Ibid., 160. 

19. Ibid., 176. 

20. Ibid., 163; 

21. Ibid., 222, 


DEAN HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


‘“‘We were pleased to learn that the editor of our esteemed contemporary (to revive an 
orotund phrase from the nineteenth century) the up-and-coming educational quarterly 
Hispania, acquired last summer two new honorary Doctor’s degrees. Dean Henry 
Grattan Doyle of George Washington University was made a Doctor of Laws by his own 
institution on May 26, and a Doctor of Letters by Middlebury College on July 30. Dean 
Doyle has had so many impressive recognitions—the Ecuadorian Order of Merit, honorary 
membership of the faculty of letters in the National University of Mexico and the faculty 
of the University of Colombia, more appointments and elections to responsible commis- 
sions and committees, probably, than any other American modern language scholar 
living—that this small word of approval sounds a bit trite, like the London tradesman’s 
remark to Samuel Taylor Coleridge that he considered Shakespeare a great poet. But it 
gives us satisfaction to write it, just as it warmed the self-esteem of the tradesman to 
confirm the common judgment of Shakespeare. 

We have never forgotten that when we started publishing Books Abroad, Dean Doyle 
wrote us that he had had a similar idea, but that we had beaten him to the post. He has 
never begrudged us our one ewe lamb, but has been cordial and helpful through all our 
history, as he has been cordial and helpful to so many hopeful enterprises in the course of 
his eager and generous career. We have borrowed the adjective “eager” from a comment 
on him by the President of his University. This extraordinarily successful teacher, 
scholar, editor, writer, administrator has accomplished more than most other men largely 
because of his zestful appetite for ‘usefulness. Many men are industrious and consci- 
entious; a few fortunate souls are ‘eager.’ ’—From “The Editor Parenthesizes,” by Roy 
Temple House, Editor, in Books Abroad, Winter 1949, xxm, 1, p. 93. 











GERMAN COLONISTS IN CHILEAN FICTION 


Ruts SEpGwWIck 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Although the Germans are not the largest group of foreigners to settle in 
Chile, they are certainly the best known group. Every United States journalist 
or tourist who makes a more-or-less extensive study of Chile deals with the so- 
called German menace. 

Chilean historians and sociologists have traced the establishment of the 
German colonies in the Nineteenth Century and have on the whole commended 
the work of these frontiersmen in opening up regions of vast wilderness.' It is 
therefore interesting to see how Chilean novelists have depicted the German 
Chileans of the Twentieth Century. 

It is natural that the colonists should have attracted the attention of writers of 
fiction. The traditional life and customs of the Germans and the beautifully 
scenic sections of the country in which they have settled lend themselves espe- 
cially well to fictional material. It is also natural that the psychology and 
traits of these foreigners, so different from the Chilean character, should be a 
source of comment and analysis. It is not uncommon to find a blue-eyed Ger- 
man blonde or a comic don Otto on the Chilean stage, but more interesting than 
these superficial type-characters are the people found in stories that deal pri- 
marily with the German settlers in relation to the Chileans. This relationship 
has been especially well presented by two of the leading novelists of modern 
Chilean literature, Mariano Latorre and Fernando Santibdéfiez, who is better 
known under the pseudonym of Santiv4n. Four of their novels will be discussed 
here: Charcas en la selva (1934) and En la montafia (1917) by Santibéfiez; Ully 
(1923) and El romance de un reloj de cuco (1920) by Latorre. Both authors 
have lived in or visited the German sections of Chile and both impart a feeling 
of realism to the pictures they present. 

Four different sections colonized by the Germans are described in these 
stories. Charcas en la selva is laid in a backwoods, mudsoaked hamlet lying in 
an almost impenetrable forest on the banks of beautiful Lake Villarica, a region 
which today boasts an elegant tourist hotel. En la montafia shows life in a 
flour mill on the banks of the Quelén-Quelén River, near the majestic virgin 
forests of the Nahuelbuta coastal range. El romance de un roloj de cuco takes 
place primarily in the bustling city of Valdivia, the largest of all the cities of a 
distinct German character. UJdly is laid in the village of Frutillar, on the banks 
of Lake Llanquihue, a region famous throughout South America for its scenic 





! See, for example, Nicolés Palacios, Raza chilena, Santiago, 1918; Barros Arana, Obras 
completas,xv. Santiago, 1913; Vicente Pérez Rosales, Recuerdos literarios. Biblioteca de 
Escritores de Chile, 111, Santiago, 1910; Mark Jefferson, Recent colonizationin Chile. Amer- 
ican Geographical Society Research, Series No.6. New York, 1921. 
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beauty. With the eyes of an artist Latorre paints his pictures of the famous 
Lake, in whose blue waters is reflected the almost perfect cone of the snow- 
capped peak Osorno. These pictures form one of the finest collections of land- 
scape descriptions to be found in the literature of this Switzerland of Chile. 
Both authors stress the fact that the development of these four regions is due 
entirely to the efforts of the German colonists. Out of swamps and virgin 
forests the Germans have created an oasis of comfort and prosperity, building 
farms, hotels, flour mills, and small factories. 

The pictures of the life and customs of these typical German settlements are 
similarly portrayed in all the books. The Chilean authors are especially im- 
pressed by the atmosphere of home that emanates from the German houses. 
Even though the dwelling is only a boarding house where the flour-mill workers 
live, it immediately seems hospitable to the newcomer. The houses are built 
primarily for comfort. An iron stove furnishes protection against the damp 
winter months and soft beds are piled high with eiderdown quilts. In the living 
room there is a piano and a bookcase and signs on the wall with Biblical verses or 
good household precepts, such as “All is not gold that glitters.” An antique 
cuckoo clock, brought to South America by the immigrants, symbolizes the 
traditions and aspirations of the family. Around the house there is a garden 
and an extensive apple orchard in which all members of the family work. Clean- 
liness is the prime rule of the household. Floors shine like mirrors. Pots and 
pans are as highly polished as on the day when they were bought. Meals are 
served on the dot, and even the Chileans learn to be punctual. This orderliness 
is due to constant supervision on the part of the mother and daughters, who not 
only watch over every detail of the housework, but also help take care of the 
hens and animals in the barnyard. 

Even the church, built on a hill overlooking Lake Llanquihue, reflects this 
same spirit of care and high moral rectitude. The Chilean artist who attends 
mass there is moved by the simplicity and sincerity of the faith of these people. 
The adjoining cemetery is well cared for and has a cheerful atmosphere, which 
Latorre contrasts with the miserable aspect of a small-town Chilean cemetery. 

Celebrations in the village are like family parties where all the neighbors 
gather together. The women sit in a circle chatting and knitting; the men argue 
as they drink beer. The young people sing traditional folk songs and play 
boisterous games. Sometimes they go off together on hikes or on horseback, 
but no one takes advantage of being away from social restrictions. Both authors 
contrast this spirit of innocence, gaiety, and freedom with the sophisticated and 
wanton mischievousness that often exists in spite of the chaperones at a Chilean 
gathering. 

Santib4fiez and Latorre seem to agree on the peculiar traits of the Germans 
in these different regions. Most of the men described in the novels are tall, 
robust and strong, with blue eyes and red or blond beards. At first they appear 
awkward and uncouth, but upon better acquaintance they prove to be very kind 
and hospitable. They are educated either abroad or in German schools of Chile 
and so speak an atrocious Spanish, the source of much humor on the part of the 
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Chileans. The older men are very proud of having started out poor, but through 
effort and hard work having gained a comfortable livelihood. The German 
women are very active, doing or managing all the details of the housework, 
laboring in the gardens and orchards, taking care of the chickens. They seem 
to be almost slaves of the German household. 

It is the children and grandchildren of the settlers who most interest the 
Chilean authors. They have blue eyes and flaxen hair and are “as fat as sau- 
sages.”’ The girls seem to the Chilean men to be somewhat mannish, with 
muscular necks, large feet, and hands reddened by menial tasks, but they are 
gentle and tender-hearted and quickly succumb to the romantic love-making 
of the Chileans. Ully is the most beautiful and charming of these heroines. 
She is a mixture of robust good health and dainty fragile grace. Latorre likens 
her perfect beauty to that of the luscious red apples so typical of the German 
farms, 

In view of the marked differences between the Germans and the Chileans it is 
not surprising that there should be a good deal of bitter feeling between the two 
groups. The opinion of old Gunther in Ully, the only surviving member of the 
group that originally settled Frutillar, shows the attitude of the first colonists. 
He calls the Araucanian Indian a liar and the Chilean mestizo lazy, and criticizes 
both for not having helped the Germans clear and settle the land. He says that 
because of this laziness and indifference to progress the nation has been held 
back since colonial times, and consequently the Chileans have now lost to the 
German settler the land that the Spanish conqueror had succeeded in wresting 
with such difficulty from the Araucanian Indians. Although the German 
youth is more friendly and hospitable, it is nevertheless hard for him to under- 
stand the Chilean. To these industrious Germans of simple life and habits 
Santiago is a city of luxury, easy wealth, loose social morals, and political corrup- 
tion, and it is interesting to see that both authors suggest that this opinion may 
be somewhat justified. The story of the young bride in Romance de un reloj de 
cuco brings out clearly what Latorre believed to be the difference between 
Valdivia society and Santiago society. Hertha, who has married a young army 
officer, soon realizes that she can not be happy in the atmosphere of greed and 
hypocrisy that fills his home in Santiago, where she is hated by the mother-in- 
law for not having brought the dowry the husband married her for. Finally, 
when the mother-in-law breaks Hertha’s beloved cuckoo clock, the young 
woman can no longer stand Santiago and returns to the more simple and sincere 
home of her childhood in Valdivia. 

It is likewise difficult for the Chileans to understand the Germans. Santi- 
b4fiez insinuates in En la montafia that the Chilean wife of the German flour mill 
owner is too artistic and sensitive to be able to adapt herself to the routine and 
stolidness of the ways of her husband, and being of a romantic temperament, she 
finally pines away and dies. In Ully the Chilean artist comes to realize that he 
will never be able to adapt himself completely to the German community. 
Although everyone is very hospitable to him in Frutillar, he feels somewhat like 
a tourist, like a foreigner, and he finally decides to go back to Santiago and to his 
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own people. A rather exaggerated attitude of the Chileans is expressed by 
Dofia Luz in Charcas en la selva. Probably out of envy, she condemns the very 
qualities of thrift and tenacity that have made the Germans prosper in Chile. 
She goes so far as to call the German hotel owners “gringo robbers who came to 
Chile hungry, eating rotten cabbage like pigs, but who have got rich fleecing the 
poor Chileans.” The German answers that she keeps her hotel clean and that 
she has worked hard for all that she has earned. 

It is clear that the animosity felt by Dofia Luz is not shared by the two 
authors. Santibdfiez’s attitude towards the Germans is probably represented 
by the Chilean secretary of Don Guillermo in En la montafia, who takes great 
pleasure in the home atmosphere and comforts of the flour-mill boarding house 
and who has a sincere admiration for the spirit of rectitude and labor of the 
German mill owner. Latorre’s opinion is probably expressed by the artist in 
Ully, who is so entranced with the pleasant life of the colony on the banks of 
Lake Llanquihue that he is tempted to abandon his wife and child and stay with 
Ully. He bitterly contrasts this idyllic refuge that the first German frontiersmen 
have bequeathed to their descendants with the misery, loneliness, and feeling 
of frustration that he says Spain bequeathed to the Chileans. 

Santib4fiez insinuates and Latorre clearly expresses the belief that in spite of 
the many differences and problems facing the Germans and the Chileans, there 
is ground for understanding in the future. The Chilean artist in Ully says that 
the two groups, at first so far apart because of differences in psychology, are now 
growing closer. The Chilean, who hates the gringo for his rapid acquisition of 
wealth, is beginning to admire and cooperate with him, while German scorn of 
the native is changing to a feeling of understanding and sympathy. A proof of 
Chilean understanding and sympathy is the sincere admiration expressed by 
the two authors for the untiring efforts and spirit of enterprise of the Germans 
in opening up the untamed regions of southern Chile. 











THE NOVELS OF J. A. OSORIO LIZARAZO 
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According to some observers the outstanding contemporary novelist of Colom- 
bia is José A. Osorio Lizarazo. He is the author of seven published novels and 
six books of social criticism, biography, and essays; of articles and reviews in the 
literary weeklies of Bogoté; and of several novels as yet unpublished. He stands 
among the very few Colombians of any period who have dedicated themselves 
seriously to the novel as a literary form and as a portrayal of the character and 
the problems of his nation. One or two of his novels, at least, should be known 
outside Spanish-speaking America. All of them should be known to serious 
students of contemporary Latin American literature (1). 

So far only one of his novels, Garabato, has been published beyond the borders 
of Colombia. Two have received recognition as Colombia’s national selections 
to compete for the international fiction awards sponsored by Farrar and Rine- 
hart—in one case, in competicion with over fifty Colombian entrants. Colom- 
bia’s Ministerio de Educacién rewarded the latter of these two novels by publica- 
tion in the government-sponsored series of popular classics. 

Yet critical recognition of Osorio Lizarazo seems to have been as sparing as 
have financial returns from the sales of his books. Save for a brief review of 
Garabato by J. G. Fucilla in Books Abroad, 1940, p. 314, a search of the indexes 
does not reveal a single article or review on Osorio in scholarly or literary jour- 
nals published in the United States until the mention of him in Gerald Wade’s 
article (2). His name does not figure among the great novelists \reated by 
Arturo Torres Rioseco and Jefferson Rea Spell; he is mentioned by Luis Alberto 
Sdnchez only briefly and among the minor novelists. Wade cites an apprecia- 
tion by Mariano Latorre; Latorre’s comparison of Osorio with Azuela, Giii- 
raldes, and Gallegos is used as a jacket blurb on one of Osorio’s recent novels. 
On another jacket, Eduardo Carranza of Colombia says, ‘Osorio Lizarazo es 
sin disputa el m4s grande novelista vivo del pafs. . . .” 

Osorio was born in Bogoté on December 30, 1900. Educated in one of the 
most reputable Church schools, seasoned in journalistic endeavors (first as a 
reporter and feature writer, later as editor of literary weeklies), Osorio early 
came face to face with the social maladjustments of his environment. His first 
book, La cara de la miseria (1926), is a collection of crénicas or feature stories, 
reprinted from the now defunct Bogoté daily, Mundo al Dia. The nineteen 
crénicas are, with one exception, descriptions of the grim misery of the sub- 
merged element of Bogotdé’s population: 


También eso es la ciudad. Todas esas casas pequefias, cuyas paredes de bahareque han 
visto morir de hambre a sus habitantes y los han impulsado al crimen, forman parte de la 
ciudad. Lo mismo que aquellas miserias que se recogen en los hospitales, en los asilos de 
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incurables y de mendigos. Lo mismo que todos los entes amorfos que se mezclan con los 
habitantes de la urbe y pasean por las calles centrales, ocultando su impudicie bajo grasien- 
tos vestidos. Lo mismo que aquellos grupos que se han clasificado por si mismos o que han 
sido clasificados por las leyes que defienden alasociedad. Lo mismo que todos los misera- 
bles y que todos los vagos. 


These crénicas are hardly pleasant reading, yet they reveal the solidity of the 
author’s schooling as a sociological novelist: 


En pos de todos he ido yo. Y he visto cosas admirables. . .. He entablado conversacién 
con los abandonados, y he escuchado de sus labios lividos historias peregrinas. He recogido 
sus palabras agonizantes. He sorprendido el dltimo fulgor verdoso de sus ojos y el postrer 
ronquido de sus pechos. He visto todo eso. . . . Y asi, en fragmentos lacrimosos y dolien- 
tes, he visto una cara Gnica: la cara de la miseria. 


More than a germ of the novels Osorio was to write can be seen in these crénicas. 
One finds, moreover, evidence of the author’s own reactions of horror and pity, 
of compassion for the unfortunate and understanding of the misled. He reveals 
sincere admiration for the nuns who do their pitiful, inadequate best, and a rare 
note of tenderness, as in his description of an aged couple who meet in the asylum 
after a lifetime of separation. In the works which were to grow out of this pre- 
occupation with misery, the objectivity of the novelist excludes this tone of com- 
passion and tenderness. One after another his protagonists will cry hopelessly, 
“No hay un solo hombre bueno sobre la tierra.’”’ This first book reveals not 
only that there are good and kindly people in the world, but that J. A. Osorio 
Lizarazo is one of them. 

In every society there is a large element which prefers to conceal, or at least 
not to advertise, the less agreeable side of things. A clew to Osorio Lizarazo’s 
failure to achieve more resounding success in his own country may lie in com- 
ments such as the following, extracted from a review of two North American 
novels in the Jesuit Revista Javeriana of Bogota, September, 1941: 


No se puede juzgar a un pais tomando como base novelas pesimistas. Si en el exterior nos 
contemplaran con los ojos turbios de Fernando Gonzélez o de Osorio Lizarazo, podriamos 
perder la esperanza de ser tenidos por un pueblo culto. 


But then the reviewer unwittingly gives us a basis for measuring the impor- 
tance of the novelist’s efforts as he concludes, on the evidence of the North Ameri- 
can novels he is reviewing: 


éEn qué medida “‘el problema” es grave para los Estados Unidos? Es muy dificil de diag- 
nosticar, pero una cosa es cierta: bajo una capa muy leve de bienestar econémico se ocultan 
grandes miserias sociales que dardn sus frutos de inseguridad y revolucién en dias tal vez 
no muy lejanos. 


If there is any validity in this reviewer’s point, then likewise, one may see in 
the novels of Osorio Lizarazo similar threats of future instability, in a society in 
which the social miseries can hardly be said to be hidden. 

It is time to glance rapidly at the principal published novels of this writer. 
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La casa de vecindad, Bogoté: Minerva, 1930. 255 pp. 

Life in a tenement house, told in the first person by a mild-mannered unem- 
ployed typesetter whose kindly impulses are mocked by the degenerate, vice- 
laden egotism of the bawdy landlady and her slatternly, drunken roomers. The 
typesetter’s bumbling efforts to help a struggling young woman to recapture re- 
spectable ways of life exhaust his small capital of savings and leave her on the 
way to prostitition as he finds beggary his last resort. Artistically, this is the 
most interesting of Osorio Lizarazo’s novels. Not yet thirty when he wrote it, 
the author succeeded in portraying the thoughts and sensations of a man past 
fifty, bewildered and introspective as he becomes suddenly aware of the tragic 
insecurity of his world: 


Cada dia estoy més vencido y més humillado. Cada dia soy mds nadie en el mundo... . 
é€En quién, en qué creo? . . . Es imposible tener fe en un cuarto vacio, cuando el cuerpo 
estd solo, solo entre cuatro paredes desnudas. 


Yo ya no me hago ilusiones sobre la maldad de todas las personas que pasan a mi lado, que 
andan por las calles o que esperan en las oficinas. . . . 


El criminal, Bogoté: Renacimiento, 1935. 308 pp. 

The anatomy and physiology of a crime: the dread progress of syphilis, to- 
gether with the brutalizing stimuli of a cynical society, lead the weak-chinned 
Higinio Gonzdlez to the coldly planned, revolting murder of his pregnant mis- 
tress. The aberrations and frenzies of the terrified victim of the disease are not 
enough to make the reader accept the senseless and gory revenge-reaction against 
the annoying but, after all, innocent woman. Seemingly endless pages of de- 
tailed pathology and symptomatology make this one of the author’s less success- 
ful works. 


La cosecha, Manizales (Colombia): Zapata, 1935. 285 pp. 

A novel of rural life: ignorance, disease, superstitition, cupidity, among mar- 
ginal coffee farmers. The protagonist, as usual a weakling product of lower 
middle class Bogota, arrives in a tiny village provided with funds to buy coffee 
for the account of a Bogoté merchant, with unbounded self-confidence based on 
false ideas of caste, and with an absolute lack of scruples or will-power. He suc- 
cumbs to the heavy perfumes of the coffee country, to the vice of aguardiente, to 
the near-incestuous excesses of the country people, to blind greed, and to petty 
but fatal jealousies. Upon this novel and El hombre bajo la tierra can be based 
the assertion that Osorio Lizarazo is more than a “‘novelist of the city.” 

The spirit of evil, ubiquitous in Osorio’s world, is not absent from the lush 
countryside. At one moment, Ernesto Martinez admires new vistas: 

No era posible que mientras en el universo hubiese sitios tan admirables como éste, él 


pudiera pensar en la monotonia desesperante de las ciudades, en el conjunto aterrador de 
los ruidos urbanos. 


But after a day in the cafetal, 


Regresé al anochecer al pueblo y desde entonces se sumié en la monotonia de un vivir d4spero, 
absurdo, intrascendente, matizado por frecuentes borracheras.... De vez en cuando 
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visitaba la casa de Rafael Gémez, contemplaba la figura macilenta de la muchacha y se 
familiarizaba con el grotesco espectéculo semihumano que le presentaba el viejo y con las 
perpetuas lamentaciones de Cristina. Y asi avanzaba miserablemente el tiempo. 


Hombres sin presente, Bogot4: Minerva, 1938. 283 pp. 

The hopeless struggle of a petty bourgeois, César Abarran, to support his wife 
and three children on his meager salary as a government clerk. They exist in 
squalor, with one underpaid maid, in a small, dark house. The novel details 
the manipulation of credit with the corner grocer and the landlord; the tragedy 
of a doctor’s bill; the unfeeling coldness of the charity ward when a child dies; 
the unscrupulous vendor who sells on credit and compounds the installments; 
the cynical usury of money lenders; the indifference of superior officers; unem- 
ployment; the moral collapse which results from deeper social and economic de- 
gradation and which leads the wife to plan adultery with a stranger as a relief 
from the drab hopelessness, even at the moment when the husband secures a new 
job at higher pay. 

This novel is, with the possible exception of El criminal, the most obviously 
didactic of Osorio Lizarazo’s production, as is plainly shown by his dedication: 


A todos los empleados pablicos y privados que soportan con resignacién su perpetua agonia 
econémica y su indtil ficcién social, y no tienen impetu de lucha, ni sentido de clase, ni 
fortaleza para alcanzar sus reivindicaciones. Aspiro a remover en ellos esas cualidades y 
a impresionar su sensibilidad con el relato de sus propias desventuras. 


In spite of numerous excellent scenes of lower middle class life, the novel re- 
mains a framework for the presentation of the social problem; the main char- 
acters are little more than symbols, without well-developed individuality. The 
titles of the four parts show how the author regards the social organism as an 
“unfeeling machine: Mecanismo en gris; Engranaje melancélico; La vida artificial; 
Espiral hiperbélica. 


Garabato, Santiago de Chile: Ercilla, 1939. 280 pp. 

The author considers this to be his most characteristic work. Fucilla, in 
Books Abroad, summarizes the novel thus: “The story of the school days of a 
poor undernourished boy whose stunted physique and lowly social position 
make him the butt of both students and teachers. If on rare occasions he aroused 
a certain amount of pity, nobody ever made any attempt to understand him. 
Meanwhile he and his indigent parents were frequently obliged to take refuge 
with or seek the aid of relatives, but everywhere they meet with indifference, 
scorn or resentment. Garabato finds a transitory relief in the bracing air, good 
food, and kind treatment offered by the countryside and its people, but alas, 
they too are soon corrupted by the inroads of city life.” The scathing indict- 
ment of the Jesuits, of the famous old Colegio de San Bartolomé and of the smug 
but essentially evil conservative society which they support and by which they 
are supported is stronger for the narrator’s ironic avowal that his own short- 
comings are the cause of the persecutions he suffers. In the carpenter’s son who 
retires, defeated, from pursuit of the education his father tried to force upon him, 
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to become a carpenter in his turn and to escape from the bitterness of human rela- 
tions through devotion to his work, reading, and introspection, there is perhaps 
more than a little of the author himself. 

Scenes such as the description of tio Benjamin and his family, or of the house- 
hold of tio Ezequiel, are reminiscent of Pereda in their rich and detailed realistic 
satire. 


El hombre bajo la tierra, Bogoté: Ministerio de Educacién de Colombia, 1944 

(Biblioteca Popular de Cultura Colombiana, No. 50). 327 pp. 

In terms of action, decription, and readability, this is the novel most likely to 
appeal to the general North American reader. It has its scenes of drunkenness, 
knife-fights, and debauchery; but the theme is the mysterious attraction of the 
mine for those who remain in it long enough to feel its spell. True, in order to 
win the self-respect of the miners, the protagonist must prove his ability to im- 
bibe quantities of the deadly aguardiente and must at last kill his man; there is 
in the background the penurious corporation and the universal lust for gold 
which drives men to tunnel into the earth; but it is the mine itself which beats 
and molds men into the shape the environment demands, and for once a main 
character succeeds in making the survival adaptation. The novel is rich in 
absorbing descriptions and in excellently drawn sketches of minor characters. 
It has less of the purely deterministic, more elements of dynamic motivation, 
than earlier efforts. It may possibly mark the beginning of a new phase in the 
author’s work. 


The motives and the aims of Osorio Lizarazo’s novels are quite apparent from 
the subject matter he treats. He has stated his theory of the novel in a brief 
article in the short-lived journal, Andes (3); occasional book reviews and other 
fugitive writings fill out the picture of his ideas, which may be summarized as 
follows: 

The only legitimate contemporary form of the novel is the sociological. Its 
function is to create an awareness of social inequities. It is not to preach the 
solutions, but to develop attitudes propitious for the later efforts of philoso- 
phers and, still later, reformers. The dedication of Hombres sin presente, quoted 
above, is a clear statement of this principle. 

The novel is the form of artistic expression best adapted to the pursuit of sig- 
nificant social ends. It utilizes the most rudimentary spiritual faculties of the 
multitude and capitalizes on them for the purposes of social transformation. 
Other artistic forms cannot reach and affect the wide audience necessary to give 
them social significance. In order to attain the modifications pregnant with 
justice which are to be the basis of a new humanity, it is necessary first to awaken 
an adequate sensibility. On the fertile soil of awakened sensibility, the other 
artistic emotions, music and poetry, will be able to achieve broad and prosperous 
development, as long as their collective value and mass objective are realized 
by the artist. 

The novel of imagination and the psychological novel do not qualify as social 
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stimuli, he states, although they were legitimate in another day when humanity 
had not yet evolved toward effective realizations of justice and equity, ata 
time when the individual glorified himself at the expense of any other considera- 
tion. The adventure novel creates the unnaturally muscular and handsome hero 
who is extraordinarily adept at extricating himself from difficulties; the psycho- 
logical novel creates the hypersensitive or hysterical character who unravels 
ad infinitum purely personal anxieties. 

Here is a hint as to the importance of character in Osorio Lizarazo’s concept of 
the sociological novel: it is in the individualistic, idealized character that he sees 
the failure of the psychological or adventure novel. More insight into this 
matter can be gained from Osorio’s review of a novel by a fellow Colombian. His 
criticism implies that the failure of the novel in question lies largely in the failure 
of the characterization: 


Elemento imprescindible de la novela es el didlogo, cuya virtud primordial consiste en 
ubicar en presente los sucesos. En el didlogo el hombre actta: el mufieco trabaja por su 
propia cuenta. Addquiere una existencia propia, independiente de la precaria que le sefialé 
elautor. Con frecuencia, basta la energia y propiedad de un didlogo para que un personaje 
adquiera una personalidad mayor de la que pretendié darle el autor y defina su fisonomia, 
su contenido, su relacién con el mundo con mayor exactitud de la que existia en el boceto 
inicial. (4) 

In this review he refers also to the logical organization and unity which the novel 
must have; but in the Andes pronouncement which we have been summarizing 
the only specific implementation of technique suggested has to do with characteri- 
zation: 


Los m&ximos problemas de la injusticia, de la explotacién, de la falta de equidad, tienen en 
[la novela] concreciones rotundas, en personajes que estén llamados a representar inquietu- 
des y angustias colectivas. Asi se revelan las victimas de una artificiosa organizacién 
social, el doble sentimiento de su propia inferioridad y de su fuerza latente y adormecida. 
El personaje danza en la imaginacién, con vivos contornos, con un nombre propio que per- 
siste en la memoria, que hurga en los sentimientos y que va formando agitaciones de re- 
beldia y anhelos de mejoramiento. (5) 


It is clear from these passages that Osorio Lizarazo means his characters to 
represent the problems and the griefs of the masses, embodied ‘‘en un personaje 
o en una serie de personajes que son a la vez sintesis y simbolos del desequilibrio 
imperante, y que abarca todas las actitudes de la vida de conjunto....” (6) 
But it is also clear that, in order to perform his proper function in the mind of 
the reader, the character must be real, colorful, alive, an individual in his own 
right. 

The extent to which an author succeeds in fusing the illusion of human reality 
with a convincing presentation of his social or moral problem is, perhaps, one 
measure of his success as a serious novelist. We shall now consider whether 
Osorio Lizarazo achieves this artistic fusion. 

It is a tribute to the skill of Osorio Lizarazo that a reader of his novels remem- 
bers a gallery of sharply defined individuals in action and counteraction against 
the protagonist—or rather, against the squalid, formless mass, the heartless social 
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machine. The most clearly individual characters are, however, the minor 
figures, adapted or unadapted to the social pressures, who surround the leading 
personages. The latter are always weaklings, born and bred into a premonition 
of failure which makes their downfall inevitable. In the first pages of El crimi- 
nal we are told that Higinio Gonzdlez “habia llegado a persuadirse de que el 
infortunio presidia su existencia,”’ and that “esta constante adversidad habia 
despertado en él una timidez que se manifestaba en todos sus actos.” In an 
article quoted on the jacket of one of Osorio Lizarazo’s books the Colombian 
intellectual, Eduardo Carranza, says: “Sabe obtener maravillosamente la 
fusién entre sus criaturas y sus ambientes.” And the Cuban, Gilberto Gonzalez 
Contreras, comments: “Sus personajes, tal como acontece en el clima de que 
se nutren, no pelean sino que se rinden ante el mundo.” 

They are vacillating, anemic, not highly intelligent; they are products of mal- 
nutrition and disease; they are conditioned by convictions of inferiority and 
inherited attitudes of submissiveness. Even in their most exalted moments 
they are victims of their own chemistry. Higinio Gonzdlez thinks to himself: 
“Todo depende de la diversidad de los érganos . . . toda accién humana procede 
del funcionamiento de las visceras.” (EI criminal, 285). “La virtud es tan 
anormal como el crimen, porque requiere temperamentos orgdnicos aptos para su 
desarrollo” (p. 286). Unable to direct or order their acts, they are creatures of 
impulse, as pitiable in their moments of megalomaniac assurance or in their 
golden dreams of peace and rest as in their periods of depression and hopeless- 
ness. 

Yet each has his own personality: the gentle old typesetter, blinkingly in- 
nocent of the economic and psychological tragedy which overtakes him after a 
lifetime of sobriety and steady work; the vicious, mad syphilitic who expresses his 
thirst for revenge against society and Nature by killing senselessly; the shifty- 
eyed, unscrupulous, sensation-hungry youth who succumbs to the animalistic 
standards of the coffee workers; the completely mediocre office clerk, caught be- 
tween the need not to lose face and the consequences of the false standards im- 
posed upon him by the conventions of his class; the sensitive, curious, alert, but 
timid school boy, doubtful of his own real talents between the cruelly stern 
standards set by his father and the cynical hypocrisy of his teachers and fellow 
pupils; the slender bachiller, seeking temporary employment in the mines to 
tide him over to better times in the city, gradually adjusting himself to the 
standards of the men with whom he works until he has fallen under the spell of 
the dark tunnels. 

Some of the minor characters have a good deal of dynamic vigor which is lack- 
ing in the main figures; but even in the hard-bitten newspaper editor, the suave 
government officials, the bawdy landlady, the avaricious, pious uncle, the unc- 
tuous, hypocritical priest, the happy, hermit-like wood-cutter, the uncomplaining 
and clever servant girl—even in these people, who seem to control their environ- 
ment and rule their destinies, we see products of the social machine. They move 
in grooves, as fixed as those which channel the life of the underdog, except that 
the greater complexity of patterns gives an apparent freedom of choice and de- 
cision. 
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The author’s skill lies in the fact that these puppets of circumstance are such 
exact reproductions of the flesh-and-blood people we rub shoulders with daily 
that the reader is led, willy nilly, to begin to see puppets in his living fellows, even 
in himself. If Osorio Lizarazo’s imaginary people talk, move, and feel like real 
human beings, yet are products of a mechanistic universe, so then, the reader 
must feel, perhaps we all are caught in a similar process; perhaps the only real 
solution for personal problems lies in social readjustments. Therein lies evidence 
of the author’s artistic success: in most of his novels, in most of his characters, he 
has accomplished that fusion of human portrayal and exposition of a problem 
which we suggested was necessary for success in the serious novel. So it is that 
Professor Fucilla can say, 


Out of this strong indictment (jammed with stinging interlinear irony) of the caste system 
and a crass, egotistical society rise a number of well-delineated characters. With Osorio 
Lizarazo, Colombian literature has acquired an artist of unquestionable sincerity and 
talent. 


This mechanistic world which Osorio Lizarazo presents to us does not mean 
that he denies the social validity of a novel built around forceful individuals. 
His evocations of Colombian bandit heroes (7) are something more than a sop to 
a public which seeks relief from the pessimistic; they give evidence of having in- 
terested him and of having stirred for a moment an admiration for men bold 
enough to strike out against the patterns of unjust normality and courageous 
enough to die fighting. Moreover, he pays tribute to the urge to expand, 
create, and civilize, in defiance of mountain, jungle, and human rivals, which is the 
subject of the novel he discusses in the review mentioned above. In that con- 
nection he continues: 


... esta tendencia a la creacién se convierte en un tema literario de extraordinaria signifi- 
cacién. Porque el relato de estos hechos y la apreciacién del espiritu que los produjo no 
s6lo constituye un amplio margen para la especulacién intelectual, sino que representa una 
oportunidad para estudiar la influencia de uno de los més importantes grupos técnicos del 
pais en el progreso general: y la exaltacién del trabajo y la aventura como nobles acciones: 
y la realidad pasmosa de la lucha entre el hombre y su medio, para que éste sea modificado 
al arbitrio de aquél, en lo que consiste la civilizacién. (8) 


His regard for character, for dynamic character, is seen in another paragraph of 
this same review, a continuation of a passage cited earlier in this paper: 


El didlogo es el recurso mds indispensable de la novela. Y muy especialmente en esta 
novela social que nos es menester en Colombia, y en general en la América, en donde la 
gente tiene que actuar, moverse, emprender cuestiones objetivas, y no detenerse en un 
campo excesivamente subjetivo, porque el hombre de nuestra América no ha adquirido el 
grado de civilizacién indispensable para moverse exclusivamente en lo anterior, para 
aislarse del conflicto con la tierra, y con los cielos cAlidos y frigidos, y con la montafia, y 
los caminos, y el panorama adusto, salvaje o exuberante. 


But Osorio Lizarazo has not yet chosen to treat this dynamic, positive phase 
of the social novel. He portrays, not man the victor over the forces of nature, 
but man the hapless victim of his own failure to create a just and workable social 
order. In El hombre bajo la tierra we see a suggestion of this more positive phase 
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tentatively emerging. Perhaps in the novels that remain in manuscript, per- 
haps in those he has yet to write, we shall meet a forceful, purposeful man in 
conflict either with geography or—what would be more appealing to me—with 
some phase of the social problem. It would not be possible (short of the mil- 
lenium) for so sincere a novelist as Osorio Lizarazo to dream a romantic victory of 
some Saint George over the dragon of social inequity; but at least a more vivid, 
more dramatic exposure of society’s senseless cruelty might grow out of the de- 
feat of a strong and resolute reformer. The surrender of the weakling to the 
forces which created him is pathetic and not surprising; what would be the effect 
of the crushing of a paladin? 

What Osorio Lizarazo has written is worth reading. It is not impossible that 
he will yet win his way into the select circle of Hispanic America’s leading 
novelists. 


NOTES 


1. I was moved to prepare a paper on Osorio Lizarazo by Gerald E. Wade’s article, ‘‘An 
Introduction to the Colombian Novel,” in Hispanra, xxx, (1947), 467-483. The present 
article is revised from a paper read at the Section of Language and Literature of the Mich- 
igan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, in Ann Arbor, April, 1947. 


2. Loc. cit., 479. 

3. “‘La esencia social de la novela,’’ Andes (Bogot&), 1, no. 1 (junio de 1945), 45-47. 

4. “Hombres transplantados. El libro del trépico recio,’”’ El Tiempo, Suplemento (Bogoté), 
October 29, 1944. 

5. “‘La esencia social . . .,’’ 46-47. 

6. Ibid., 47. 

7. Fuera de la ley, Bogoté, 1945. 

8. “Hombres transplantados.” 











TRUCOS DE CULTA LATINIPARLA 


CarLos Garcfia-PRADA 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


Al tratar de explicarles a los estudiantes la técnica de la poesia culterana de 
ayer y de hoy, fall4bamos a menudo en el empefio y aun lleg4bamos a confun- 
dirlos. 

Siguiendo a Menéndez y Pelayo y a sus discipulos, les deciamos que esa poesia, 
brillante y refinada a veces, y a veces vacia de sentido, se habia inspirado primero 
en el petrarquismo, para alejarse luego voluntariamente de la sencillez y de la 
claridad cldsicas, por una parte, y por otra, de la fuente eterna de toda poesia, 
o sea de la emocién pura y elemental. 

Les decfamos que los artistas se habian alejado del pueblo, para refugiarse en 
las Academias y en los Palacios de la aristocracia, formando asi una escuela lite- 
raria que, “si produjo el buen efecto de darle suavidad al trato, delicadeza a la 
expresién de los afectos amorosos, e ingenioso discreteo a la conversacién de 
damas y caballeros,’’ llegé a ser con el tiempo—asi en Europa como en la América 
espafiola—‘‘una especie de pesadilla poética” que, “fuera de la elegancia de la 
forma consegufa reunir los peores defectos de las decadencias literarias.”’ 

Soliamos sacar a colacién muchos ejemplos del arte culterano, para mejor 
sefialar sus caracteristicas principales, a saber: a) el uso inmoderado de arcaismos 
y neologismos, de vocablos latinos, griegos e italianos poco conocidos en caste- 
llano, y de vocablos castellanos con significado distinto del corriente; b) el uso de 
pardfrasis m4s o menos nebulosas y desarticuladas, de transposiciones sintdcticas 
violentas, colocando los verbos y adjetivos a gran distancia de sujetos y de nom- 
bres, de manera que no guardan facil correspondencia légica, y de paréntesis 
largos e intempestivos; c) la supresién frecuente de articulos, preposiciones y con- 
junciones; d) el empleo de alusiones mitolégicas e histéricas, de conceptos sutiles y 
enrevesados, y de metdforas extravagantes que carecen de analogia con la idea 
principal; y e) el abuso de la antitesis, la hipérbole, la metonimia y demds figuras 
y tropos difficiles de que nos habla la retérica formal. 

Nos gustaba decirles que el culteranismo implica afectacién, oscuridad estu- 
diada, derroche verbal e hinchazén, y que a veces constituye apenas una super- 
cheria de eruditos holgazanes y pedantes que, no teniendo nada que decir, lo 
decian en formas artificiosas y brillantes, de un decorativismo efectista, frio, 
superficial y deshumanizado. 

Pero los estudiantes se quedaban en el limbo, sin entender ni estas ni otras ex- 
plicaciones ... Al fin se nos ocurriéd un truco pedagégico, que hemos utilizado 
con éxito y que bien podrian utilizar otros maestros y profesores de historia lite- 
raria y de preceptiva: componer en el pizarrén de la clase y en presencia de los 
estudiantes un ‘“‘poema,’’ paso a paso, yendo de lo simple a lo complejo, y de la 
prosa al verso culterano. 
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Para ello inventamos el cuento de dofia Engracia del Penar, dama traviesa e 
ingeniosa, que se perecia por el arte culterano. Y les dijimos que una majiana 
dofia Engracia, sintiéndose con hambre, pensé decirle a su hijo Arturo: “Ve y 
dile a Timoteo que me mande un vaso de leche para comer con tortillas.” Y 
sucedié que, al formular el recado, “en si bastante poético,” lo habia hecho por 
medio de palabras muy prosaicas y vulgares, aunque, “si bien se vefa,”parecian 
cargadas de “cierto ritmo recéndito y encantador,” especialmente en su primera 
parte. 

Gratamente sorprendida, dofia Engracia se fué a su “estudio,” tomé el papel y 
la pluma—que no era de ganso sino de alondra—, y escribié el recado, como lo 
hicimos nosotros en el pizarrén, poniendo un ntimero delante de las palabras “de 
mayores posibilidades artisticas,” asf: 


Arturo: (1) Ve y (2) dile a (3) Timoteo 
que me mande 
un (4) vaso de (5) leche 
para (6) comer con (7) tortillas. 


Por pura casualidad, o quiz4 porque nuestra dama se hallaba en trance de 
creacién, noté pronto que eran siete los nimeros escritos. ‘i Ah!—exclamé— 
Este es el nimero mistico por excelencia. Sin duda mis palabras son una 4nfora 
plena de pura poesia, digna del arte refinado y exquisito.” 

Y por ello, sin pérdida de tiempo, y con la ayuda de un mal diccionario y la 
de una peor enciclopedia, dofia Engracia se puso a trabajar, subrayando las pala- 
bras claves del recado maravilloso, para analizarlas cuidadosamente y subrayar 
también las que de ellas se derivaran, como buenos hallazgos culteranos. He aqui 
el resultado: 

(1) Ve: inflexién del verbo “‘ir,” que significa ‘‘moverse, andar, volar . . .” 

(2) Di: de “decir,” que equivale a “dar un mensaje”; pero como Mercurio es 
el dios alado de los mensajes—segtin nos lo dice y pinta la mitologia clésica—, 
bueno ser& acufiar el “lindo’”’ neologismo mercurizar, que sintetiza las ideas de 
“ir” y “decir”; y con santa exquisitez culterana, podemos colocar por ahi el 
adjetivo alado, que indica movimiento rapido por el aire, hacia el lejano azul. . . 

(3) Timoteo: es nombre compuesto de ‘‘timo,’’ que en griego significa “honor,” 
y “teo,” ‘dios’; pero como “timo,” por efectos del sonido, sugiere la palabra 
“timon,”’ y ésta el verbo “‘timonear,” que vale por “gobernar”’ o “‘guiar,”’ llamare- 
mos a Timoteo el Dios que honores guia, aunque violentando las cosas un poquitin, 
como conviene ... 

(4) Vaso: recipiente de forma cilindrica, por lo comtin hecho de vidrio; pero, 
como lo afirman algunos historiadores, fueron los fenicios quienes, por casualidad, 
descubrieron el modo de fabricar el vidrio por la combinacién de la silice (arena) 
fundida con la potasa, podemos re-crearnos en la idea de que un vaso es cilindrica 
arena fenicina, fundiendo asi una met&fora atrevida con el neologismo fenicina, 
que es brillante y delicioso . . . 

(5) Leche: licor blanco, perldtico; la que bebemos la produce la vaca, esto es, 
la hembra del toro, o mejor, su consorte (“i Oh, qué suerte hallar este cultismo!’’) ; 
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pero, como la mitologia nos cuenta que Zeus, en forma de toro, se robé a la bella 
ninfa Europa, diremos que un vaso de leche equivale a gotas mil perldticas de la 
gentil consorte del fiero robador audaz de Europa, afiadiendo esos bonitos adjetivos 
(“gentil” por ‘“‘manso,” y “fiero” y “‘audaz,” que son vigorosos y sonoros), para 
mejor ornamentar la expresidén . . . 

(6) Comer: “iAy, qué verbo tan prosaico y antipdtico, tan enemigo de la 
poesia !’’—exclamé suspirando dofia Engracia. Y sin embargo, exprimiendo el 
ingenio hasta sacarle el jugo, escribid, subrayando siempre sus hallazgos: ingerir, 
y en seguida: libdndolas bonito, y acaricidndolas gemelas . . . 

(7) Tortillas: en la América Central y en México (asi, con esa X tan m&scula 
y azteco-barroca) se les da ese nombre a unas pastas redondas, delgadas, amari- 
llas, hechas de harina de maiz; se parecen a la luna llena cuando, ‘como hostia 
santa, lentamente se levanta, sobre las aguas del mar.” 

Al recordar asi unos versos de un poeta espafiol que habia leido mal en su ju- 
ventud, dofia Engracia, sin darle importancia al plagio (vicio tan frecuente entre 
poetas), escribiéd: mirtficas hostias plenilunias . . . 

Este hallazgo le produjo a nuestra dama un “‘deleite inmaculado”’ . . . Se sintié 
entonces como suspendida en el aire, de seguro porque ya estaba en trance verda- 
dero, bajo la influencia “mistico-telirica” de la luna mexicana, que es “tan dis- 
tinta”’ a las otras, por “mas cercana, y embrujada e india” . . . 

Y pensé entonces en el maiz, “la planta sagrada” de cuyo grano (almendra 
tropical) hacen las indias (tndicas virgenes morenas) sus “‘inefables tortillas’; 
y por eso, y por espiritu de humana solidaridad, y atreviéndose a dignificar todo lo 
indio (como est4 ahora de moda) mucho mds que los demas, resolvié afirmar que 
las tortillas son manjar Emptreo, en vez de “‘manjar del Empireo,’”’ convencida 
como estaba de que en el Empireo los dioses indios ocupan lugar principalisimo, 
mas arriba del que ocupan los dioses burgueses y tontuelos. Y no satisfecha con 
esto, volé mas alto, hasta poder afirmar que ese manjar no tiene rival en el mundo, 
aunque otra cosa opinen “los soberbios europeos”’ clasistas . . . 

Terminado este andlisis erudito-poético, dofia Engracia se humilldé ante su mesa 
de trabajo; rezé entre dientes una oracién; barajé sus hallazgos; afiadié otros, e 
‘<nvocando los ritmos con un conjuro magico,” escribié su poema, que leyé luego 
en voz alta, ahuecada y ritual: 


Arturillo: Para ingerir, lib4ndolas bonito 
Mercuriza, alado td, Acariciéndolas gemelas 

Al Dios que honores guia, Con mirificas hostias plenilunias 
Y férvido me mande, Que manos trémulas 

En cilindrica arena fenicina, De indicas virgenes morenas 
Gotas mil perldticas Fabrican del trépico la almendra 
—lLAgrimas lay! de la gentil consorte Manjar Empireo 

Del fiero robador audaz de Europa— Del mundo sin rival. 


—j Ah, ahora si medio comprendo!—exclamé un estudiante, asombrado y diver- 
tido—. Y bien veo que ese andlisis se podria continuar y llevar muy lejos, ador- 
nando y enrevesando mas y mAs las palabras, como quien quisiera tallar en soni- 
dos un retablo churrigueresco. ¢Noes verdad? 
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—Precisamente—le contestamos. Pero otros comenzaron a preguntar: 

—<¢Y por quéese Arturillo? ¢Ese férvido me mande? ¢Por qué esas ldgrimas 
jlay!? ¢Ese ingerir? ¢Ese libdndolas bonito? ¢Y por qué ese acaricidndolas 
gemelas? ¢Ese mirtficas? ¢Ese tndicas? ¢Esas manos trémulas? 

Estas y otras preguntas semejantes menudearon que daba miedo, y nosotros 
tuvimos que contestarlas, por querer satisfacer la insaciable curiosidad intelec- 
tual de nuestros estudiantes. 

—No se alarmen, sefiores—les dijimos—que todo tiene su explicacién:—Dofia 
Engracia dice Arturillo, en vez de Arturo, no sélo para expresar su carifio mater- 
nal, sino para sugerir que ella ocupa como artista del verso una posicién superior 
a la de su hijo. 

Dice férvido me mande, porque ese adjetivo es mds enérgico que el acostum- 
brado fervoroso, y que ferviente. Esto, por una parte; por otra, ella quiere asi 
exigirle a su hijo que sea elocuente al darle a Timoteo su recado. Ademas, en el 
poema se suprime el dile del original, porque ese prosaismo habia quedado ya 
fundido con el ve en el neologismo mercuriza, como ya lo habiamos explicado, y 
para suprimir la conjuncién y, que es una colilla impertinente. 

En cuanto a ldgrimas iay!... Esto no podremos explicarlo muy bien en la 
clase. Diremos tan sdélo que dofia Engracia era madre, y que asi quiso expresar 
su profunda simpatia por la pobre ninfa Europa, quien, de seguro, lloraria mucho 
al verse lejos de su amadisimo hogar, y tratada con poca caballerosidad romdn- 
tica por el toro mitolégico. Ademas, dejemos la verdadera explicacién en el 
misterio, que debemos amar y respetar. 

¢Ingerir? . . .Porque comer es prosaismo vulgar, y lo otro suena a cosa cienti- 
fica, augural y futurista . . . 

¢Libdndolas bonito? . . . Para expresar asi el deleite que habr4 de experimentar 
dofia Engracia cuando tenga entre sus manos trémulas y maternales ese vaso de 
leche que ella no podra beber sino libar, poquito a poco, que asi es mds bonito. 

¢Acaricidndolas gemelas? ... Porque, por desgracia, dofia Engracia no tenia 
dientes, y comfa las tortillas como un pajarito que parte con el pico las semillas 
recogidas en los campos de Dios. . . Y gemelas, que aqui vale por junto con, para 
expresar por modos sutiles esa relacién, y sugerir la amistad que en el mundo 
celeste une a las estrellas gemini y en el terrestre a la leche con las tortillas . . . 

Mirtficas, porque ademas de ser palabra esdrijula, como otras del poema, es 
ri a de sentido, y muy linda... . 

Indicas, porque suena mejor que indias y que indigenas, como cualquiera lo ve 
y loadmite... 

Y manos trémulas porque, como se sabe, las tortillas las hacen las mujeres, adel- 
gazando el niztamal o masa de maiz con las manos y los dedos. . . 

Y aqui terminé la explicacién, quedando los estudiantes un tanto divertidos 
aunque no muy convencidos ante el espectdculo de la poesia culterana de ayer y 
de hoy, de aquende y de allende el mar. 
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VINCENZO CIOFFARI 
Modern Language Editor, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Massachusetts 


A great deal has been said and more has been written both for and against 
the so-called Army method of teaching languages. This paper is not intended 
as an apology for the method nor is it intended as an argument against it. It will 
describe in detail a large-scale experiment conducted under the auspices of the 
War Department and allow you to draw your own conclusions. I shall try to 
be as objective as possible. 

Sometime in 1943, when the War and Navy Departments established their 
many A.S8.T. and kindred programs, the nationwide publicity attracted special 
interest in Brazil, where the Military Attaché in Rio was faced with the problem 
of hundreds of officers unable to speak Portuguese. The problem was of particu- 
lar interest to a young captain Williams, who had followed with enthusiasm the 
claims of the new method. He was not a professional linguist, but as an officer 
he realized that friendly relations could be established only through mutual 
understanding of each other’s language. He was able to interest the general in 
charge of the area, who in turn requested a linguistic expert from the Education 
Division in Washington. The War Department was somewhat busy with other 
major problems in 1943, and it wasn’t until March 1945 that the request was 
put through. Since I had been in charge of the writing of two Army texts in 
Portuguese, I was asked if I would care to go down to Rio, with my wife as my 
assistant, to undertake the teaching of Portuguese to the American personnel 
and English to the Brazilian personnel. My wife had been my assistant through- 
out the writing of the texts. 

Nothing more was heard of the matter until the beginning of July of that 
year when we were vacationing in Quebec. A telephone call from Washington 
requested an immediate answer. They were ready to send me to Brazil, but 
I would have to go alone. My wife urged me to seize the opportunity, and I 
arrived in Rio on July 16th. Mysterious are the ways of the Army, for when I 
arrived in Rio the general asked me why I did not bring my wife, as was expected. 

Certain conditions which were true of that experiment can hardly be dupli- 
cated. A conference with the general resulted in an order of the day issued the 
next morning ordering all Army personnel to study Portuguese in class for one 
hour a day five days a week. He was willing to make it six days, if I felt it neces- 
sary. No exceptions. Overnight provisions were made for about one hundred 
officers and enlisted men, and before the end of the week all of them, including 
the general himself and the secretaries, were studying Portuguese. 





* A paper read at a meeting of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, November 26, 1948. 
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The problem of recruiting qualified native instructors was far from simple. 
According to the Army plan any speaker of the language will do, but in practice 
matters are quite different. Those who knew some English were more interested 
in perfecting their own English than in teaching Portuguese. The professional 
teachers of Portuguese had developed their own five-year plan and were not 
interested in teaching in any other way. 

By interviewing and screening, and with the help of War Department finances, 
I succeeded in recruiting enough instructors to carry on the work. By the end 
of the first week there were about ten groups and by the middle of the second 
week there were six or seven more groups in various sections of the city. Each 
group was limited to ten students. By the time the program was in full swing, 
there were more than twenty-five groups studying either Portuguese or English 
by the Army method. The American officers were studying Portuguese and 
the Brazilian officers, as I shall explain, were studying English. 

Since you are interested primarily in Portuguese, I shall describe that part of 
the program in greater detail. Many of the men knew some Portuguese already. 
Frequently, however, their pronunciation was quite their own and not easily 
recognizable to the Brazilians. With one or two exceptions, the men complained 
that they could not understand the language because the Brazilians spoke too 
fast. The first problem was to perfect the pronunciation and understanding of 
those who already spoke the language and teach from the start those who knew 
nothing about it. The theory that you need to live in a foreign country to learn 
a language broke down once more, for a good number of those who spoke no 
Portuguese had been in the country several months and some several years. 

In order to establish confidence in the beginners, all the men had to be trained 
on the same basic vocabulary. Much of the time in the first two weeks was spent 
in this process of establishing confidence, particularly in the older men, who felt 
that they were beyond the stage of learning a language. The text used was the 
one officially written for the Army, called Spoken Portuguese. 

The basic principles of this text, as you know, are constant repetition of funda- 
mental phrases scientifically chosen because of their frequency in ordinary speech. 
However, pure repetition, even if perfected, produces progression along a circular 
track, with no advancement. Progress had to be accounted for in the planning 
of the text. Many of the texts based on the Army method fail to take this fun- 
damental principle into account. 

As you undoubtedly know from similar texts, the book consists of thirty units, 
each of which is subdivided into five assignments that make a complete week’s 
work. ‘The first unit consists of the basic vocabulary necessary for mere existence 
in a foreign country. The phrases introduced are those which not only can be 
pronounced in one breath, but which will make a person independent of English 
for his bare essentials, as for example: Where is the Hotel? Where is the restaurant? 
I want to eat; I want to drink. The other units are based on situations which the 
average person will encounter in the course of his daily experiences. No more 
than thirty new words are introduced in any one unit, and all new expressions 
are carefully repeated throughout the unit and in subsequent lessons. 
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By repeating the Portuguese directly after the native speaker while a third 
voice presented the situation in English, the student was able to visualize directly 
in Portuguese at the normal rate of speech. Sounds which do not exist in the 
normal pattern of English were separated a few at a time, depending on their 
frequency, and pronounced repeatedly at normal speed, but no sounds were ever 
introduced out of context which had not previously appeared in the text. 

The basic sentences were repeated to such an extent that the response was like 
a reflex action. Then and only then the structure of the language was presented, 
but again only of those elements which appeared in the context. The problem of 
the structural points to be presented was decided not in the classroom but by the 
authors at the time they wrote the book. The students were not aware that 
grammatical points were systematically introduced in the basic sentences which 
they memorized. To them the sentences were normal Brazilian speech. 

In the matter of pronunciation several difficulties arose. The students who 
had already developed certain speech habits found it difficult to change, because 
they actually could not hear certain distinctions. A person who speaks English 
fluently but with a foreign accent is not aware of the fact that his speech is differ- 
ent from that of others. The men who were quick to grasp the pronunciation 
became resentful of those who held back their progress. The men who spoke 
and understood Portuguese well enough for their own purposes felt that here 
was another Army directive which could hardly be appreciated. 

As for the instructors, it was practically impossible at first to get them to 
speak in normal fashion. They always wanted to be correct and proper. It 
was impossible, for example, to get them to be natural and say doif when in 
school they had been taught to say dots. Moreover some were from Rio, some 
from Sao Paolo, and some from Natal or the North. There was no common 
agreement as to pronunciation on every detail. Matters went along well as 
long as a man stayed in the same group, but if you have had any experience with 
Army ways you know how long the personnel stays the same. It was important 
to work out a flexible program in which adjustments could be made. 

The desired result was obtained in two ways. Wherever possible the men 
were divided into two groups, one moving at normal and the other at double 
speed. The men were taught to listen for the most minute shades and to re- 
produce them automatically. The native speaker became just the source of 
normal Brazilian speech such as they would hear in the street. The various 
dialect shades assumed added interest and the brighter pupils began taking pride 
in their ability to detect the paulista, the carioca, or the baiano. After all, in the 
streets and i : the shops they would hear all varieties and not simply the learned 
speech. Some of the men developed an unusual ability from this procedure; a 
few of them found themselves handicapped throughout the program. 

The basic sentences memorized and reproduced at normal speed became the 
core around which each man constructed his new language. Whatever he 
learned, he was able to use with confidence and ease. Whatever he did not 
know, he was able to pick up from the speech he heard. After the first few 
weeks, even the most dignified, conservative, or bashful officers were able to 
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speak up so that everyone could understand, even though the vocabulary was 
limited. 

No outside work was required, but the men would frequently choose a partner 
with whom to recite. I suspect that they frequently found a Brazilian partner 
of the opposite sex with whom a few phrases went a long way. 

In teaching the structure of the language, the most difficult task was to limit 
explanations to a minimum. For example, as soon as the pattern for the first 
conjugation was presented, the men who had studied other languages in school 
insisted on knowing the second and third conjugations and all the tenses. As an 
experiment I gave these forms to one group. When it came to using them, their 
speech was so hesitant that they became convinced that one can easily get gram- 
matical indigestion. It was evidently foolish to expand grammatical structure 
without sufficient vocabulary. Some students, however, became resentful and 
began to raise objections to the whole plan. Fortunately they were in the mi- 
nority and their resentment did not affect the group as a whole. 

In one case where the objections were raised by the officer in command, the 
feeling became widespread and the results were relatively poor. In this group 
of classes I discovered that one of the Brazilian teachers, who knew English and 
had taught it for many years, fell into the habit of giving long explanations in 
English on very minute details. For example, the problem of whether to use 
é or estdé became a philosophical discussion. Naturally the men fed questions 
at top speed. The old problem of the correct pronunciation of tem in éle tem 
and éles tem, a distinction which does not exist in Brazilian Portuguese, was 
developed at great length. When these discussions were over, the men possessed 
a total of four additional words. The only solution was to replace the good old 
teacher; but meanwhile these groups were considerably behind the others. 

The program began on July 16, 1945. Colonel Williams, the former captain 
Williams, interested the Brazilian high command in courses for teaching English 
to the Brazilian officers. Those officers knew from experience that the English 
which they had learned in school was not adequate for conversation. In order 
to set the proper example, the chief of the air command started a small class with 
his immediate staff and patiently recited with the rest. Requests began flowing 
in from all quarters and the American commanding officer arranged to release a 
few non-coms to serve as speakers for the Brazilians. One of these speakers 
was a fine young sergeant from Tennessee, who had retained his beautiful speech 
absolutely intact. It was a novelty after a couple of weeks to hear Brazilian 
colonels pronouncing English with the accent of a Southern gentleman. 

As the program progressed, the classes in English became as popular as those 
in Portuguese. The program worked beautifully until the end of August 1945. 
With the end of hostilities, the main incentive for the study of Portuguese was 
lost. Men were interested in returning home and not in learning Portuguese. 
Many of them still expected to stay on, because the Joint Brazil-U. 8. Commis- 
sion was a permanent organization, but frequent and new adjustments had to be 
made. Classes kept on and plans were laid for a permanent program in Portu- 
guese. The Brazilians were interested more than ever in English, particularly 
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in the aviation schools in Sao Paolo and Santos Dumont. Here again plans 
were made for a permanent program. 

In October my initial three-month period expired and the War Department in 
Washington did not see any need for continuing the instruction. I personally 
was more than happy to return home. The Military Attaché, however, was 
very anxious to continue the work on a permanent basis. We arranged a pro- 
gram with the instructors themselves in charge, but I understand that after a 
few months no traces of the courses remained. 

The results of the experiment, as observed, were as follows: 

1. Group repetition relaxed the vocal chords and established confidence. 

2. Individual repetition immediately after the native speaker produced a 
high degree of approximation. 

3. Repetition was tiresome to the students, but they agreed that repetition of 
grammatical paradigms was even more tiresome. 

4. Phonograph records were used with success as a substitute for the native 
speaker to repeat material which had been studied, but not to cover new ma- 
terial. 

5. The proper selection and proper grading of pattern sentences were essential 
to progress in the structure of the language. 

6. It was essential to limit grammatical explanations to those that could be 
deduced from the basic sentences, otherwise the students would go off on tan- 
gents indicated by their previous training. 

7. Progress in grammatical knowledge was slow in the early stages, but rapid 
when the patterns were established. Toward the end of the experiment the 
students agreed that they had acquired as much grammar as could be absorbed 
by any purely grammatical method in the same length of time. 

8. Classes of one hour a day without homework were sufficient for the con- 
tinuity of the work. 

9. The students themselves felt that they were really grasping the language 
and were able to carry on their work with the officers of the other country. 
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ELIzaABETH CAMPUZANO 
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No podemos pretender decir grandes novedades a estas fechas sobre un género 
tan “popular” entre los criticos hispAnicos e hispanéfilos como es la novela pica- 
resca. Sin embargo, creemos conveniente recalcar la importancia de algunos 
aspectos de esta literatura e incluso desarrollarlos dentro de los limites que nos 
imponen el tiempo y el esfuerzo. 

Se han escrito tomos enteros sobre la etimologia del simple vocablo ‘‘picaro,”’ 
a pesar de ser didfano su significado en todo lo referente a este género. No fal- 
tan definiciones ni listas de todas las obras que remotamente pudieran denomi- 
narse picaras, desde el Cid hasta Robinson Crusoe. Casi todos han hecho resaltar 
también el realismo esencial de este tipo de literatura, y sus origenes en la vida 
social e histérica de su cuna, Espafia, pero creemos que queda por hacer en este 
sentido una labor de andlisis m4s profundo. Aqui intentaremos dar un esbozo 
de ese anAlisis. 

Qued4ndonos con la definicién parca de De Haan de que la novela picaresca 
“es la autobiografia en prosa de una persona, verdadera o ficticia, que procura 
sustentarse por medios loables y reprobables y que, al contar sus experiencias 
entre las diversas clases sociales, sefiala los males que apercibié” (1) es evidente 
que el realismo tiene que ser una parte integral de estos escritos. Examinando 
todas las obras que puedan reclamar el titulo de picarescas, encontraremos gran 
diversidad de tipos, accién y ambiente, pero ni por casualidad un solo elemento 
fantAstico o sobrenatural. Es mds: como sefiala acertadamente De Haan, estas 
obras son una mina valiosa de informes documentales de la vida espafiola de su 
época (aproximadamente unos cien afios, desde 1554, la aparicién del Lazarillo, 
hasta 1646, la de Estebanillo) (2). En ellas encontramos datos preciosos respecto 
a las romerias, costumbres, vestidos, en fin, un ‘folklore’ desdefiado hasta ahora 
pero cuya recopilacién quiz4 fuese muy conveniente para ciertas aclaraciones del 
moderno pensar del pueblo ibérico e iberoamericano. No citamos casos 
especiales, pues no hay obra de entre ellas que no tenga su interés folklérico. 

Quiz4s la razén de no haber insistido demasiado en el realismo de este género 
derive precisamente del realismo esencial en casi toda la literatura espafiola. Si 
tuviéramos que escoger una sola cualidad que la distinguiera de la literatura de 
los demds paises, muy posiblemente tendriamos que quedarnos con la del 
realismo. Bonilla sefiala su importancia “‘desde el Poema del Cid (donde, a 
diferencia de las epopeyas de otras naciones, apenas interviene lo maravilloso), 
... hasta El Sombrero de Tres Picos, Pepita Jiménez, y Fortunata y Jacinta,’’ (3) 
y recordemos que todo un Cid llevé a su mujer a una torre valenciana que domi- 
naba el campo de la batalla inminente para que viera “‘cémmo se gana el pan”’ (4). 
Si se nos permite sacar las cosas un poco de quicio, iriamos mAs lejos todavia y 
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dirfamos que el espafiol debe ser de los “‘primeros’’ hombres de que habla San 
Pablo y no de los ‘‘segundos”’ (5), pues en todos los aspectos de su vida es esencial- 
mente de la “earth, earthy’’; no solamente lo demuestra en su literatura sino en 
el arte, en la arquitectura, en el baile, en la politica y en la religién. Su idealismo 
tiene hondas raices en la tierra y sus santos son policromados, con pelo humano; 
El] Greco tiene escasos seguidores, Vel4zquez y Goya, innumerables. Ahora est4 
de moda el realismo polftico, arma peligrosa de dos filos, sobre todo para pueblos 
acostumbrados a eufemizarlo todo; en cambio para el espafiol no tiene novedad y 
quiz4 le llegue la vez de dar lecciones de su empleo. Volviendo al campo de las 
letras, conviene diferenciar el realismo hispdnico del realismo crudo que ha im- 
perado en otros climas. En general, la literatura en Espafia se ha caracterizado 
por su austeridad sobria y honesta. El espafiol es retratista pero no vivisec- 
cionista a lo Zola ni hay que esperar de él compilaciones y estadisticas teuténicas. 
No vale objetar que Espafia se caracteriza también por su literatura mistica, pues 
gran parte de ella no aguantarfa un buen psicoandlisis moderno, y en conjunto es 
un misticismo indigena muy poco metafisico (6). 

La boga de los libros de caballerias pudiera objetarse también como razén en 
contra, y por eso nos detendremos un poco a considerarlos. Lo mismo que la 
novela picaresca, que el Quijote, que las obras del ’98, hace falta situar este 
género en el marco de su época para estudiarlo en relacién con los acontecimien- 
tos histéricos y sociolégicos correspondientes (y que nos perdone don Miguel IT). 

Cuando el descubrimiento del Nuevo Mundo, Espajfia llevaba casi ocho siglos 
de una lucha interna religiosa, no racial y tampoco nacionalista como se ha pre- 
tendido demostrar. Durante ese periodo largo, las creencias religiosas de cada 
uno llegaron a asumir una importancia primordial. Tener “sangre limpia” im- 
portaba solamente porque probaba que el interesado era “cristiano viejo.” El 
“moro,” que en Espafia significaba més bien un calificativo religioso que racial, 
o el judfo que abrazaba la religién cristiana no tenia que temer el exilio, aunque 
estaba, naturalmante, expuesto a que se dudara de la sinceridad de su conversidén. 
Debido a esa lucha tan prolongada, la religién llegé a ocupar una posicién inusi- 
tada en esa época, sdlo comparable con la importancia que tienen hoy dia las 
creencias politicas de cada persona, que han llegado a constituir patente de seguri- 
dad o de sentencia de muerte en la mayor parte del mundo. Todo fué supeditado 
a esa lucha, y cuando por fin se consiguié por lo menos una aparente victoria en 
toda la peninsula, se habia acostumbrado el pueblo a un estado exaltado de 4nimo 
que compaginaba mal con la rutina diaria y el trabajo de ganarse el pan con el 
sudor de la frente. De todos modos, quizds se hubiera logrado si no hubiese sido 
por el enlace de la familia real espafiola con un nieto de Maximiliano y aspirante 
al cetro del Imperio. Asif a la vez que los espafioles exploraban y se apoderaban 
de medio mundo, su rey ambicionaba conquistar la otra mitad, movidos ambos por 
su sed de gloria y su afan de propagar la fe. Segtin la leyenda negra que todavia 
impera en otros paises, el motivo principal fué la busca del oro, quiz4 reflejando 
su propio apego a ese metal, y olvidAndose de que en Espafia nunca se le ha con- 
cedido demasiada importancia a este medio de cambio. A fin de cuentas, la 
colonizacién de América y la polftica europea de Carlos V y de Felipe II trajeron 
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la ruina econdédmica a Espafia y se cuenta de uno de sus sucesores en el trono 
que un dfa le llegé a faltar qué comer y un Grande de Espafia tuvo que enviarle 
la comida de su casa. Mas importante que balances econdédmicos para los espa- 
fioles fué el despoblamiento rapido y continuo del suelo patrio, del que sufre atin 
en la actualidad, situacién no remediada por las presentes circunstancias. 

E] caso es que este estado anormal de exaltacién, de aventuras, de heroismo y 
de alejamiento de la realidad diaria de la vida puede explicar la boga de un 
género poco real y por lo tanto poco espajiol. Los que no pudieron conquistar 
nuevos reinos para su patria y para su Dios, usaron estos libros para “escapar”’ 
de la rutina de cada dia y de la desilusién. Son novelas fantdsticas, pero es que 
la época era todavia mds fantdstica. En menos de veinticinco afios, Espafia 
descubre otro mundo, circumnavega el globo, conquista un imperio con un pufiado 
de hombres y una veintena de caballos y, a mediados del siglo XVI, proyecta el 
Canal de Panamaé. ‘Claro est4é que hay montafias,”’ venia a decir Lépez de 
Gémara, “pero que me den manos.” En este ambiente ¢quién seria tan sutil que 
distinguiera lo fantastico de lo real? A cada momento, lo imposible se lograba, 
pero esto tenia que acabar. Ninguna nacién podria sostener esfuerzo tan gigan- 
tesco. Espafia tuvo que recoger velas y reconcentrarse, no sin sufrir el pesimismo 
consiguiente y un descaecimiento espiritual, del que no ha podido recobrarse 
todavia. 

Seria falso dar la impresién de que los libros de caballerias envolvieron a Espafia 
con exclusién de otros géneros. Precisamente en esta época se escribieron libros 
de literatura, de historia y de filosofia muy importantes, y las obras de Erasmo 
circularon mds en Espafia que en ninguna otra nacién. Segtin Bonilla, ‘puede 
decirse que, en la primera mitad del siglo XVI, no habia en Espafia una persona 
culta, desde el Emperador hasta el ultimo vasallo; que apenas existia un huma- 
nista de gusto, desde el Primado hasta el tiltimo y m4s oscuro tedlogo, que no par- 
ticipase, en grado mds o menos perceptible, del fervor erasmista” (7). Pfandl 
critica la tendencia de atribuir la popularidad de la novela picaresca a “‘una pro- 
testa y reaccién contra la novela caballeresca y pastoril y toda la ilusién del amor 
idealista y las historias de aventuras” y asi mismo la teorfa de que, “‘cansados de 
los gestos heroicos y sobre todo del amor, quiso el piblico ver pintada la vida tal 
cual era” (8), lo que dicho asi, seguramente no carece de razén. Pero nos parece 
que Pfandl distorsiona los hechos, tratando de “explicar’”’ la novela picaresca, 
cuando lo que hace falta explicar es la novela de caballerias y la pastoril. La 
picaresca tiene fuentes claras y hondas en la literatura y vida espafiola y no 
necesita explicarse. Todos los criticos estén de acuerdo en llamarlo el género 
espafiol por excelencia, y precisamente Pfandl explica muy bien el porqué (9). 

Bonilla lleva esta idea un poco mas all4, en su identificacién de la filosofia del 
picaro con el estoicismo y el cinismo, y comenta la influencia del gran estoico 
cordobés en Espafia, afiadiendo ‘‘Séneca es objeto, entre nosotros, de verdadero 
culto literario; sigue siéndolo entre los moralistas del XVI; y sabido es el gran 
valor de la literatura senequista del XVII, en la cual descuella la inmortal figura 
de D. Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas” (10). Pero Pfandl insiste en mirar al 
picaro como evolucién del caballero (11). Valbuena, en cambio, explica el 
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Lazarillo como un éxito erasmista pero ensancha este punto de vista, sugiriendo 
que “un mundo sobrio, preciso, de honda raigambre castellana, que pudiera en 
tono diverso arrancar del Mio Cid, viene con el estilo del Lazarillo a 
descubrir una Espafia cervantina, velazquefia, bien diversa de la moda de las 
afectaciones y ditirambos caballerescos’” (12). En general esto representa el 
criterio espafiol respecto al género y a pesar de la desproporcionada popularidad 
de su Manual de Literatura, parece haber influido poco el criterio muy personal 
del Sr. Gil y Zérate cuando dice que ‘“‘En todos tiempos hay seres desgraciados 
que el escritor debe dejar en la oscuridad que los cubre, sin mojar su pluma en el 
lodazal donde se hallan sumidos”’ (13), afiadiendo que el Gran Tacafio de Quevedo 
es la mejor novela del género, acaso por ser la més corta! Recomienda Marcos de 
Obregén como superior a Guzmdn de Alfarache ‘‘tanto respecto a la moralidad de 
la fAbula, cuanto en lo relativo al estilo” (14). Al parecer, sufria la fobia de lo 
incorrecto, pues cuando habla de Marcos, confiesa que le atrae mds porque “‘ofrece 
menos truhanadas, tiene buena moral, y nos introduce a veces en una sociedad 
mas escogida, amenizdndose la narracién con cuentos y novelitas agradables”’ 
(15). 

No queremos detenernos mds en la explicacién del origen filosdfico y literario 
de la novela picaresca, pues otros lo han hecho mejor, remontdndose hasta los 
criados cémicos y algo picaros de las comedias de Terencio y Plauto, citando la 
jugada del Cid con Raquel y Vidas, el Libro de Buen Amor y la Celestina (16). 

Lo que si merece algo mas de atencidén es la cuestién de la posible influencia 
erasmista en la novela picaresca, en Cervantes y hasta en la totalidad de la vida 
espafiola del siglo XVI y principios del siguiente. Durante tres siglos se le some- 
tié a Erasmo a la “conspiracién del silencio” (17), silencio que compartieron es- 
pafioles tan ilustres como Juan de Valdés (18), y ahora que ha resucitado, quiere 
recobrar lo suyo y aun parte de lo ajeno. Seria vano menoscabar la enorme im- 
presién y consecuencias que tuvieron sus ideas en Espafia, pero conviene precisar 
un poco y no dar a Erasmo lo que es de otros. No hay que confundir 
el erasmismo de la primera parte del siglo dieciséis con el anticlericalismo espafiol, 
anterior a Erasmo y parte integral del cardcter espafiol y de su literatura. Como 
prueba ofrecemos los tres tomos de don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo sobre esta 
cuestién, pues aunque titula su obra Historia de los heterodoxos en Espafia, general- 
mente la heterodoxia consiste en anticlericalismo; téngase en cuenta que su obra 
no incluye las opimas cosechas contempordneas. Pedro Gonzdélez Blanco hace 
el siguiente distingo entre el erasmismo y el anticlericalismo: “lo que Erasmo re- 
prochaba en los clérigos no era su mal vivir, sino su mal creer” (19). Mucho 
antes de que se publicara la primera novela genuinamente picaresca (1554), ya 
era atrevido en extremo tocar al dogma, de modo que cualquier idea verdadera- 
mente erasmista tenia que estar muy disfrazada para poder pasar. No es pru- 
dente fijar una fecha, mas puede decirse que desde 1528 empezaron a perseguir a 
los erasmistas con la detencién de Diego de Uceda, por criticar los milagros de las 
im4genes, y arrecié tanto la persecucién que al poco tiempo nadie se sentia seguro 
de no ser acusado de erasmista y luterano. Podriamos dar miles de ejemplos 
pero como caso curioso daremos el siguiente: “Bartolomé Carranza (1503-1576), 
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nacido en Miranda del Ebro, dominico, fué a Trento, en 1543, por mandado del 
Emperador; en 1547, a su vuelta, fué Provincial de su Orden y confesor del prin- 
cipe don Felipe, a quien acompafié a Inglaterra, donde estuvo hasta 1557, en que 
fué nombrado Arzobispo de Toledo. Envidiosos le acusaron a la Inquisicién 
por algunas cosas de sus Comentarios sobre el catecismo cristiano, Bruselas, 1558, 
y este mismo afio fué llevado preso a Valladolid, donde lo estuvo ocho afios, dando 
informe favorable la Congregacién del Indice; después nueve afios en Roma, en 
Santangelo, y en 1576 fué dado por sin culpa de actual herejia; pero condenado a 
abjurar como luterano 16 proposiciones de sus libros, y le suspendieron de sus 
funciones de Arzobispo por cinco afios, pasdndolos en un convento de Roma, en 
el cual murié dos meses después, declarando antes que en toda su vida tuvo el 
sentir de la Iglesia ni profesé en sentido herético las condenadas proposiciones y 
se sometié al fallo dado’”’ (20). 

Fueron momentos graves para Europa. El Renacimiento habfa renovado las 
letras y las artes pero su influencia pagana sobre la religién catdélica tuvo resulta- 
dos muy serios, ocasionando la Contrarreforma y el Luteranismo. En algunos 
paises esto did por resultado alejarse de la desacreditada Roma, pero a pesar de la 
lucha espafiola contra Roma (que llegé a excomulgar a Carlos V y a Felipe II 
(21)), no pudo establecerse una iglesia nacional en Espafia. La pugna espajiola, 
que comenzé con el saqueo de Roma y la humillacién del Papa ante Carlos V, 
se resolvié en una lucha entre el clero conservador del dogma y el humanismo de 
los erasmistas, y ninguno de estos dos partidos buscaba la aniquilacién de Roma. 
Perdieron los erasmistas, y fueron extirpadas en lo posible las ideas que hemos 
dado en llamar suyas, por nuestro afan de clasificar y personalizarlo todo, deno- 
minando muchas veces como erasmista aquello que no derivaba de él sino que coin- 
cidia con él. Sin embargo, no hay duda que tuvo especial talento para expresarse 
con claridad (22). Haciendo esta distincién, veremos que en general, la novela 
picaresca es una critica social y anticlerical pero no erasmista. Por otra parte, 
de Cervantes se podria decir lo contrario, pues sus criticas de tipo religioso casi 
siempre son de practicas o ideas que él considera afrentas a la religién pura (23). 
No obstante, lo mismo en su obra maestra que en varias Novelas Ejemplares, sigue 
al Lazarillo y al Guzmdn en su dura critica social. 

Conociendo los rigores de la época con aquél que se apartara lo mds minimo del 
dogma, casi temblamos de aprensién retrospectiva para su autor al repasar las 
p4ginas del Lazarillo. La amenidad y gracia de su lectura no bastan para expli- 
car su popularidad prodigiosa, pues “corrié dentro y fuera de Espafia con tan 
buena estrella y general aplauso, cual no se recordaba de otro alguno desde que 
se publicé la Celestina ni habia algin otro de sonarse hasta que Guzmanillo y Don 
Quijote vinieran al mundo. . . . Fué el libro de todos: de la gente letrada y de la 
gente lega...” (24). Pero no por eso escapé de la creciente rigurosidad de la 
censura, y en 1559 fué puesto en el Indice por el Inquisidor General, don Fernando 
de Valdés, debido a su cardcter anticlerical. Sin embargo, seguia leyéndose en 
ediciones extranjeras que entraban en Espafia, y la Censura opté por la publica- 
cién de una edicién expurgada. Es verdaderamente chocante y del todo ilu- 
minador el hecho de que a pesar de este tremendo éxito, no se publicara una sola 
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obra de esta clase hasta la aparicién de Guzmdn en 1599, después de la muerte de 
Felipe II. No puede explicarse mds que por temor a la censura, pues el auge del 
género durante los primeros afios después de la muerte de Felipe II lo demuestra. 

Pfandl se siente muy contrariado con esta suposicién y dice: “‘Recientemente 
se ha dado en el truco de presentar a los autores espafioles del tiempo de los 
Habsburgos como astutos hipécritas, y segtin esto no ha dejado de hallarse ex- 
plicacién para el poco corriente método de moralizacién usado en el Guzmdn. Es 
la siguiente: el malicioso Alem4n, el cual, lo mismo que el redomado Cervantes, se 
burlaba de todo disimuladamente, lo que queria era engatusar asi a la censura 
inquisitorial y obtener de ella un facil y complaciente imprimatur” (25). Sin 
embargo, insistimos en creer que muchos aspectos del Quijote sdlo son plausibles 
explicdndolos de este modo. Nos es igualmente molesto llamarle “malicioso” a 
Alem4n o “hipécrita” a Cervantes, como han hecho algunos, pero nos parece in- 
finitamente mejor que llamarle “‘inconsciente” y acaso hay que elegir. Si ad- 
mitimos que Quevedo y Goya se las entendieron para burlar la censura ¢por qué 
no hemos de admitir que Cervantes pudo haber hecho lo mismo? Al fin y al 
cabo, no llevé una vida privilegiada; sintiéd, para desgracia suya y fortuna de 
todos, las durezas de un siglo trastornado politica y socialmente. Una y otra vez 
se aprovecha de una estratagema para poder lanzar al mundo ideas peligrosa- 
mente criticas, ya en boca de un exaltado como cuando Don Quijote habla con el 
candénigo para meterse con la propia censura de modo muy velado, ya en boca del 
Licenciado Vidriera, o de un perro, todo menos que decirlo como suyo. 

Cuando un hombre de la altura de Fray Luis de Leén, nada mds que por verter 
al espafiol el Cantar de los Cantares, pasé cuatro afios en la cArcel (1572), y fué 
llamada al orden Santa Teresa, creemos innecesario insistir en la influencia frena- 
dora del Santo Oficio en la literatura espafiola de la Edad de Oro, aunque dis- 
tamos mucho de compartir la opinién muy extendida de asociar consubstan- 
cialmente la Inquisicién con Espafia, como si se hubiera originado en ese pafs 0 
siquiera llegado a la cumbre de su violencia alli (27). 

Conviene destacar la importancia de Cervantes como escritor picaro, ya que la 
mayor parte de sus Novelas Ejemplares son precisamente de este tipo, o tienen 
elementos picarescos, porlo menos. Hasta ahora se ha prestado poca atencién a 
esta parte muy considerable de la obra de Cervantes, y no porque no la merezca, 
por cierto. No tenemos los datos precisos para poder decir el tratamiento que 
estas novelas recibieron a manos de la censura, aunque suponemos que su autor 
midié bien hasta dénde podifa llegar. Al parecer sdélo le quitaron una linea del 
Quijote, y en cambio dejaron pasar pdrrafos como el que sigue; (habla Ricote, el 
morisco, de vuelta del exilio): “llegué a Alemafia y alli me parecié que se podia 
vivir con més libertad, porque sus habitantes no miran en muchas delicadezas; 
cada uno vive como quiere, porque en la mayor parte de ella se vive con libertad 
de conciencia”’ (28). 

A pesar de la fecha de publicacién del Buscén (1626), desde que Merimée sefialé 
el hecho de haber ocurrido todos los sucesos identificables de la obra desde el afio 
1602 al 1607, los criticos han dado en asignarla a esa época temprana de la vida de 
Quevedo, quizds pensando que era obra mds propia de un bachiller que de un es- 
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critor maduro. Sin embargo, si se nos permite ver en esta joya del género algo 
asi como “‘la novela picaresca que hab{fa de terminar con las novelas picarescas,”’ 
s6lo seria admisible colocarla hacia el final del periodo de m4s expansidén del género 
y durante la madurez de su autor, pues los jévenes no suelen producir literatura 
satirica. No insistimos en ello, pero sospechamos que el gran literato, sintiéndose 
un poco harto ya de tanta picardia, tanto correr mundo y tanto pasar hambre, 
decidié burlarse del género, inducido a ello incluso por el éxito contempordneo 
de un intento parecido. También el intento de Quevedo, si. estamos en lo cierto, 
tuvo un éxito rotundo, y si no fué consciente el deseo de su autor de acabar con la 
novela picaresca, casi lo consiguié de todos modos, pues pocas obras importantes 
del género aparecieron después. 

Villarroel consiguié cierto éxito con su Vida, en el siglo siguiente, y suele clasi- 
ficarse como novela picaresca la obra de Lizardi (nos negamos a llamarle ‘El 
Pensador,” como si nuestra gran vecina al sur no hubiera tenido mds que uno), 
y se acabé, como género literario, a no ser que la creciente censura mundial obligue 
a los escritores a resucitarlo otra vez. Con esto no queremos indicar que el picaro 
haya perdido su alto lugar ante el ptblico espafiol, sino que ya no sirve de tema a 
los literatos. Su sempiterna popularidad es atestiguada por noticias cortas que 
insertan los diarios con frecuencia de reclamos hechos en la Comisaria respectiva 
por la victima del timo de “la guitarra” o del “entierro.”” Y todos estan de 
acuerdo en reirse del timado, no del timador. No falta, por lo tanto, ni ambiente 
ni materia; sdlo falta la ocasién. No quisiéramos pecar de frivolos en asunto de 
tanta gravedad, pero se nos ocurre que si esta censura que sufrimos todos los 
pueblos del mundo, aunque por distintas causas y con distintos fines, tuviera por 
lo menos el feliz resultado de producir unas nuevas novelas picarescas tan entre- 
tenidas como el Lazarillo, el Coloquio de los Perros y el Buscén, casi nos confor- 
mariamos con los demas resultados menos divertidos, por necesarios que sean. 
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Lea, The Moriscos in Spain; A History of the Inquisition of Spain. 


NOTAS 


. “It is the prose autobiography of a person, real or imaginary, who strives by fair means 


and by foul to make a living, and in relating his experience in various classes of society, 
points out the evils which came under his observation.’’? Fonger de Haan, An Outline 
of the History of the Novela Picaresca in Spain, The Hague, 1903, 8. 


. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Cervantes y su obra, Madrid, 130. 

. Ibid., 160. 

. Poema de Mio Cid, verso 1643. 

. 1Cor., xv, 46-47. 

. Recordamos la frase célebre de la Santa de Avila, ‘‘Entended que si es en la cocina, 


entre los pucheros anda el Sefior.’”’ Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura 
espai ola, Barcelona, 1937, 555. 


. Cejador, Historia de la literatura espafiola, 11, 19-20. 
. Pfandl, Historia de la literatura nacional espafiola en la Edad de Oro, Barcelona, 1933, 
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. Ibid., 291. ‘‘Cualquier género literario ser4 tanto mds nacional, cuanto més reciba su 


energia del propio suelo, sin verse contagiado por ideas y modelos extranjeros, y en 
cuanto se origine Gnicamente de las influencias nacidas de las condiciones de cultura y 
de las formas contempordéneas de la vida del pueblo. La novela picaresca espafiola es 
un ejemplo de ello, de gran fuerza probatoria.”’ 


. Bonilla, op. cit., 136. 

. Pfandl, op. cit., 291. 

. Valbuena, op. cit., 432. 

. Gil y Z4rate, Manual de Literatura, Madrid, 646. 

. Tbid., 650. 

. Ibid., 648. 

. Véanse De Haan, op. cit., 6-7, y Chandler, The Literature of Roguery, 7. 

. Al parecer, Boucher de Perthes usé primero este término, refiriéndose a la recepcién 


dada a sus descubrimientos sensacionales de hachas de piedra antidiluvianas en Abbe- 
ville. Véase A. D. White, History of Warfare of Science and Theology, 11, 271. 


. Farinelli, Divagaciones Hispdnicas, Barcelona, 1936, 1, 25-26. 

. Pedro Gonzdélez Blanco, Vindicacién y honra de Espafia, México, 1944, 539. 

. Cejador, op. cit., 11, 181-182. 

. Gonzdlez Blanco, op. cit., 523, 527. 

. The Apophthegmes of Erasmus, Boston, 1877, p. 28 del prefacio. ‘Is no man,”’ he asks, 


“to be admitted to grace who does not know how the Father differs from the Son, and 
both from the Spirit? Or how the nativity of the Son differs from the Procession of the 
Spirit? Unless I have a pure heart, unless I put away envy, hate, pride, avarice, lust, 
Ishall not see God. But a man is not damned because he cannot tell whether the Spirit 
has one principle or two. Has he the fruits of the Spirit? that is the question. Is he 
patient, kind, good, gentle, modest, temperate, chaste? Inquire if you will, but do not 
define. True religion is peace, and we cannot have peace unless we leave the conscience 
unshackled on obscure points on which certainty is impossible.” 


. Gonzdlez Blanco, op. cit., 561, et seq. 

. Cejador, op. cit., 11, 228. 

. Pfandl, op. cit., 305, nota 1. 

. Ortega y Gasset lo dijo. Véase la cita en Gonzdlez Blanco, op. cit., 556. 

. Véase A History of the Inquisition of Spain, Henry Charles Lea, y The Moriscos of Spain 


del mismo autor, Philadelphia, 1901. 


. Véase la cita de Gonzdélez Blanco, op. cit., 563. 














MACHADO DE ASSIS, ENCOMIAST OF LUNACY 


CLOTILDE WILSON 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


Much has been written about the pessimistic, often cynical philosophy of the 
Brazilian novelist, Machado de Assis, and mention has been made of his preoc- 
cupation with insanity. Yet no one, apparently, has recognized that the two 
were closely related, that the writer’s preoccupation with mental derangement 
was but another manifestation of his pessimism. It has even been suggested 
that Machado de Assis may have been afraid that one day he himself might lose 
his mind and that that may have been why he found a peculiar fascination in the 
subject of insanity. This explanation seems improbable, however, if one realizes 
the irony with which the subject is treated. Machado de Assis wrote of madness 
not as one who feared it, but rather as one who would welcome it as an outlet 
from the intolerable sadness of reality. 

In “The Sanity of Insanity” (1), an article that may be rather startling, per- 
haps, to some of its readers, Dr. George Estabrooks, professor of psychology at 
Colgate University, writes: 


To understand insanity we must realize that all men are seekers and all have but one goal 
in sight—happiness. We call it the ‘pleasure principle’ in psychology. Strange as it may 
seem, the insane, of all people, are sane, if we would judge simply by the success of this 
great quest... . As a group they (the insane) are supremely happy. 


Long ago (1509), in his famous satire In Praise of Folly, the Dutch scholar 
Erasmus expressed much the same thought thus: 


But there is another sort of madness that proceeds from Folly, so far from being any way 
injurious or distasteful that it is thoroughly good and desirable, and this happens when by 
a harmless mistake in the judgment of things the mind is freed from those cares which would 
otherwise afflict it, and smoothed over with a content and satisfaction it could not under 
other circumstances so happily enjoy. (2) 


That Machado de Assis was convinced of what Doctor Estabrooks has called 
‘the sanity of insanity,’ and that like Erasmus he found it a subject for irony is 
apparent from a study of his writings. We know that Machado de Assis was 
familiar with Erasmus’ Jn Praise of Folly, since he makes several references to it. 
The above quoted passage, then, must have impressed him forcibly, for we see 
its concept, glossed by the novelist’s artistry, developed in the novels As Memo- 
rias posthumas de Braz Cubas (1881) and Quincas Borba (1890), and set forth in 
an article that appeared in the Gazeta de Noticias (1893). 

In the article that he wrote for the Gazeta Machado de Assis recounts an ex- 
perience that he had one day as he was walking along one of the streets of Rio 
de Janeiro. His attention had been attracted by a crowd that had gathered 
around a patrol wagon into which an obviously crazed Negro was climbing with 
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the utmost docility. As Machado de Assis continued on his way, he was de- 
pressed by recurring thoughts of the poor madman whom he had just seen until, 
suddenly recalling the Negro’s submissiveness and evident serenity, he asked 
himself if his madness might not be that of the megalomaniac, and if he might 
not, therefore, be less unhappy than he had at first supposed. He conjectured 
that the Negro might believe himself to be the Grand Duke of Tuscany riding in 
the splendid ducal carriage, and then, with what he calls his presumptuous habit 
of probing men’s minds, the writer proceeds to imagine what the madman’s de- 
lusions may have been. 

Megalomania was, indeed, the form of madness that most interested the pes- 
simistic Machado de Assis, since, as Erasmus had insinuated (3) and as psychol- 
ogists recognize today, it offers an avenue of escape from the often humdrum 
and unhappy realities of life. 

Braz Cubas, Quincas Borba, and Rubiao live miserable, futile little lives from 
which they can escape only by letting their minds wander into an hallucinatory 
world, which finally becomes for Quincas Borba and Rubido more real than the 
world of actuality. 

Braz Cubas (4) has dreams of becoming a nabob, and when he confides his 
dreams to his friend, Quincas Borba, the latter sends an alienist to examine him. 
The alienist pronounces Braz Cubas sane, but reveals that it is Quincas Borba 
whose mind is disordered. “What! A man of such intellect, a philosopher!” 
exclaims Braz Cubas. To which the alienist, whose words are reminiscent of 
Erasmus (5), replies: ““That makes no difference; madness enters into all houses.” 
He tries to console Braz Cubas, who is manifestly shocked by his revelation, 
with the assurance that a “small grain of insanity” imparts a certain piquancy to 
life, and he then proceeds to tell of the Athenian who fancied himself master of 
all the ships entering the harbor of Piraeus. ‘He was but a poor fellow quite 
possibly without even so much as the tub of Diogenes in which to lie down to 
sleep; but the imaginary possession of those ships was worth all the drachmas of 
Hellas.” 

The alienist concludes that there is just such a one as the madman of Athens 
within us all. ‘He who swears that he has never in fancy owned at least two or 
three ships is committing perjury.”” When Braz Cubas asks the alienist if he 
himself has ever indulged in such imaginings, he answers that he has and that 
Braz Cubas and his servant have done likewise. Whereupon he points to the 
servant who at that very moment has opened wide the windows of his master’s 
luxuriously furnished drawing-room, hoping that those outside will believe him 
to be its owner. ‘This servant of yours has the Athenian’s mania,” declares the 
alienist. ‘‘He believes that the ships are his, a fleeting illusion that makes him 
supremely happy.” 

Quincas Borba dies content in the delusion that he is Saint Augustine, whom he 
has always so admired and with whom he has felt a close affinity, and Rubiao, 
who is really the protagonist of the novel Quincas Borba, dies in exultation as 
Napoleon III. He has suffered financial loss, the woman whom he loves is the 
wife of another, but as Napoleon III he dies with a glittering crown on his head, 
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a crown that the novelist tells us was not even so much as an old hat or a basin— 
merely nothing at all, which the dying man picks up and puts on and which he 
alone sees, murmuring “Keep my crown. To the victor...’ Thus, through 
madness, he whose life was one of insignificance and frustration enjoys a final 
moment of complete triumph. 

“Consider the typical Napoleon of your local insane hospital,’’ writes Doctor 
Estabrooks. ‘‘He is Napoleon in his own mind. He will write a check for a 
million dollars or give you a duchy in France for the asking. To be sure, the 
National Bank or the French government might not treat him very seriously, 
but in his own mind he is very wealthy and very powerful.” 

In the unforgettable passage (6) in which Machado de Assis describes the 
delirium of Braz Cubas, a turbulent vision in which the past ages file before the 
sick man’s fevered eyes, wretched mankind, forsaken by an indifferent universe, 
appears in eternal pursuit of that nebulous, elusive thing that he calls happiness. 
Thus does the novelist portray the ‘pleasure principle’ of the modern psycholo- 
gist. Perhaps no other passage more clearly reflects the author’s deeply pessi- 
mistic philosophy, for here we see humanity struggling in vain against a relentless 
fate and seeking with frantic eagerness a chimerical happiness, which may fall 
within his grasp for one brief moment only to vanish the next with mocking 
laughter. 

For Machado de Assis life is a thing of unbearable sadness and disenchantment, 
and since this is so he would seem to imply that only he can avoid despair who 
can escape from this life into a world of dreams. And since the often cynical 
humor that imbues the works of Machado de Assis is allied to the bitterness with 
which he contemplates the sorrows of mankind, he, like Erasmus, found in the 
lunatic’s gratification of the ‘pleasure principle’ a theme for ironical laughter—or 
perhaps tears. ‘Weep for the two recent deaths (that of Rubio and his dog) 
if you have tears,” he cries at the conclusion of Quincas Borba. “If you have 
only laughter, laugh. It’s the same thing. The Southern Cross...is high 
enough not to discern men’s laughter and tears.” 

Surely, then, the pessimism of Machado de Assis reaches its ultimate expres- 
sion in the implication that only through madness may one attain the illusion of 
happiness. It would seem, therefore, that like Doctor Estabrooks, who says: 
“The worst offence you could possibly commit (against the insane) would be to 
effect a cure,”’ and like Erasmus, who so deplored the attempt to restore the 
sanity of a certain Grecian (7), he too would wish to allow the demented to dwell 
undisturbed within their self-created realm of fantasy. 


NOTES 


a 


. The Scientific American, April, 1935. 

2. In Praise of Folly. Translation of Moriae encomium, London, George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1937, 78-79. 

3. **... or if any one born a beggar, should fancy himself as great as a prince, or the like. 
But his sort of madness, if (as is most usual) it be accompanied with pleasure, brings a 
great satisfaction... .’’ Jbid., 80-81. 

4. As Memorias Posthumas de Braz Cubas, 392 ff. 
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5. “‘But indeed the greater each man’s madness is, the greater is his happiness, if it be such 
as proceeds from an excess of folly, which is so epidemical a distemper that it is hard to 
find any one man 80 uninfected as not to have sometimes a fit or two of some sort of frenzy.”? 
In Praise of Folly, 81. 

6. As Memorias Posthumas de Braz Cubas, 36. 

7. “‘And when by a course of physic he was recovered from this frenzy, he looked upon his 
cure so far from a kindness that he thus reasons the case with his friends :— 

This remedy, my friends, is worse i’th’ main 

Than the disease, the cure augments the pain; 

My only hope is a relapse again. 
And certainly they were the more mad of the two who endeavored to bereave him of so 
pleasing a delirium, and recall all the aches of his head by dispelling the mists of his 
brain.’”’ In Praise of Folly, 80. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN LIMA, PERU 


JEWEL GARDINER 
Teachers’ Professional Library, Sacramento, California 


A real welcome awaits the student who decides to attend the 1949 summer session of 
the University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, a welcome evident not only within the walled 
patios of the University but wherever the student goes. A carnet issued by the Uni- 
versidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos (the official name of the oldest university in 
South America) is the open sesame to hospitality, interest, understanding, and general 
good fellowship. 

The University of San Marcos recently established a Department of Special Courses, 
and the administration of the summer session comes under this Department. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Fernando Romero, Chief of the Department, the first summer session 
since the war was officially opened on July 4, 1948. The welcome started days before the 
opening date, for no matter how the student arrived in Lima, by boat or by plane, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the new department was there to greet him by name as he first landed on 
Peruvian soil. He was escorted by this representative to his future home in Lima, and 
awaiting him there was a friendly letter of welcome from Doctor Romero. Many times 
Doctor Romero himself was the first to greet the new arrival at the airport. Arrange- 
ments had been made to have all students housed in the city’s most luxurious and elegant 
hotel, the Gran Hotel Bolfvar, which overlooks the beautiful Plaza San Martin and is only 
three blocks from the University. The University paid the entire hotel bill from the very 
small fee charged for tuition and lodgings. Many students objected at first to this 
arrangement on the grounds that they would prefer living with a Peruvian family, but 
after observing the congested traffic in Lima and watching the long lines of people waiting 
for busses and street cars, and after enjoying the comfortable rooms and excellent meals, 
they soon agreed that the administration had been wise in selecting a “home” so central 
and so entirely comfortable. 

The procedure for registration was presented in mimeograph form to each student, and 
all details, even to the payment of fees, were handled with speed and accuracy and with a 
minimum of waiting. As soon as the student registered he was given a large bulletin of 
mimeographed material which soon became the “Bible” of the student and the sign by 
which summer school students were spotted throughout Lima for six weeks. This 
bulletin is a gold mine of information about Peru and can be used for reference purposes 
always. It contains full notes for all courses, a most interesting history of the University, 
and concise and unusual information about the places, events and things which the 
student was to see on the planned excursions. No texts were required to supplement the 
bulletin, but the fine bibliographies were a real help for those who wished to carry on 
additional reading for any course. The student also received an official student’s carnet, 
issued by the University, which he was urged to carry at all times for identification 
purposes. Immediately after registration every student had to appear for two surprise 
examinations. One was an objective test in English to determine the student’s general 
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knowledge of Latin American history, economics, geography, and art. The other was an 
examination in Spanish, used to classify students for language-instruction classes. 

Inaugural exercises were held on July 4th, when the rector, Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez, 
officially welcomed the students, and Doctor Romero delivered the main address: “Inter- 
change of Students on a Worldwide Basis and the 1948 Summer Session.”” Both addresses 
were given in Spanish, followed by English translations. After the ceremonies the 
students were entertained by the Rector at a cocktail party held in the beautiful Salén de 
Grados of the Facultad de Letras, formerly the chapel of the Jesuits, and noted for its 
arched ceilings and beautiful oil paintings. Thus began the 1948 summer session, with 
scholarly, thought-provoking speeches, followed by a gay informal party at which stu- 
dents had an opportunity to meet all their professors and classmates. 

The program had been so planned that students could enroll in all six courses offered 
and obtain credit by taking the final examinations. Auditing was also permitted in all 
classes. The curriculum was carefully planned to give the student fundamental informa- 
tion on Peruvian history as a basis for understanding the present. Each subject required 
twenty-four hours of class attendance and carried five credits. 

The course in archaeology was wisely given first, since a study of the archaeology of 
Peru is basic for an understanding of its history and culture. This class was held in the 
National Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. It was conducted in Spanish and 
used the most modern methods of teaching. Each phase of study was introduced by a 
lecture illustrated with slides and followed by questions from the class. Immediately 
following the lecture, the group was taken to the appropriate halls in the museum to see at 
first hand the objects and arts discussed in the lecture. The museum is a gold mine of 
pre-Incaic and Incaic arts, and here many of us were introduced for the first time to the 
great civilizations which preceded that of the Incas. We never ceased to marvel at the 
beauty of the ceramics of Nasca, at the fineness of the Paracas weaving, with the subtle 
colors incorporating designs which are so modern in feeling, and at the great stone remains 
of the Chavin empire which existed and flourished some four thousand years ago. Field 
trips were an essential part of the course and we were taken to centers outside Lima where 
the museum is at present making excavations. Thus, under the expert guidance of the 
country’s leading archaeologists, we were able to visit the ruins of the great city of 
Pachac4mac in the valley of Lurin, the burial grounds of Ancén, which adjoin one of 
Lima’s most aristocratic seaside resorts, and the ancient city of Cajamarquilla, on the 
road to Chosica, the popular winter resort for Lima. 

The course entitled History of Peruvian Culture logically followed the archaeology 
course, and was concerned with history from the days of the Inca Empire to the Re- 
publican Era. This course was basic for the one which followed, entitled Contemporary 
Peru, which presented the social, political, economical, geographical, and educational 
problems being faced by the country today. Lectures were continually interrupted by 
interesting questions from the students and the course soon took on the nature of a seminar 
course. 

Literature was well presented in two courses. The first was a general survey of all 
Latin American literature, followed by a course in Peruvian literature. Professors so 
skillfully presented authors and their works that names and books unfamiliar at the 
beginning of the course soon became like old friends. Excellent bibliographies were pro- 
vided in the general syllabus, so that students might continue their reading of Peruvian 
authors. 

The Spanish language courses (for beginners, intermediates, and advanced students) 
continued during the entire six weeks. The intermediate class consisted of an excellent 
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review of the fundamentals of grammar with opportunity for practice in correct usage, 
both written and oral. The advanced class enjoyed reading and criticizing excerpts from 
the works of three great Peruvian writers: Ricardo Palma, whose Tradiciones have gained 
world-wide recognition, Juan Manuel Polar, whose Don Quixote en Yanquilandia should 
be required reading for every gringo who comes to Peru, and the fine contemporary writer, 
Emilio Romero, who has devoted much time to the study of the geography and history of 
his country and who knows how to write scientific facts interestingly and how to tell a 
story well. 

Three of the courses were given in Spanish and two in English. Classes began at 9:00 
and ended at 12:30. Language classes began at 2:30 and were usually over by 4:00. 
The enrollment of fifty-three students represented fifteen states, the District of Columbia, 
the Canal Zone, England, Uruguay and Peru, but individual classes were small, since not 
all students enrolled for all courses. A close record was kept of attendance. 

Since Lima is Peru’s largest and most important city, it is only natural that the 
country’s most outstanding professors can be found in and around it. The faculty list for 
the summer course reads like a ““Who’s Who of Peru,” and includes such famous persons 
as Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez, Rector of the University and a world authority on Latin 
American literature; Dr. Carlos Monge, Director of the Institute of Andean Biology; Dr. 
Rebeca Carrién Cachot, Director of the National Museum of Anthropology and Archae- 
ology; Dr. Augusto Tamayo Vargas, Chief of the Department of Cultural Extension of the 
Jniversity and an authority on Peruvian literature; and Dr. Estuardo Nijiez, Professor 
of Spanish in the University, author, and editor of IPNA, the official bulletin of the 
Instituto Cultural Peruano-NorteAmericano. 

Objective examinations were given on the last two days, and on the last day each stu- 
dent was presented with a Certificado de Estudios—Curso de Verano, 1948, a large, im- 
pressive document containing the seals of the university and of Peru, a photograph of the 
student, a list of the courses taken, the number of hours of attendance, the grades received, 
and the number of credits. Each certificate is signed by the rector, the chief of the de- 
partment of special courses, the secretary of the department, and the student. It is a 
recuerdo of a most unusual and profitable six week’s experience—a document giving all 
the essential information needed for proof of summer school attendance. But no material 
recuerdo can possibly show the hospitality, the friendliness, and the many kindnesses 

- extended by the administration, the faculty, and the regular students of the university. 
No one was ever too busy to stop for a friendly chat with a visiting norteamericano or 
gringo, as we are affectionately called there, and professors were especially patient with 
the myriad questions which daily interrupted class work. 

Quite as important as the class work were the excursions planned as a regular part of 
the course. The administration believes that to understand Peru one must not only study 
its past, present, and future, but one must see for one’s self its beauties of the past and 
present and its plans for the future. An excursion was planned for every day except 
Sunday. A special bus, a large comfortable purple one with shining yellow letters on the 
sides reading Facultad de Medicina, called for the group at the hour set in the calendar, and 
the hour was always la hora Americana, and not la hora Peruana (one soon learns that 
there is a great difference between these hours!). A well informed English-speaking 
guide always accompanied the group. The excursions included all the historical spots of 
Lima, such as the Torre Tagle Palace, the Cathedral, the Government Palace, the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, the magnificent churches, and the fine museums. But more than this it 
included interesting visits to schools and hospitals, to the studios of Lima’s leading 
artists, and to the beautiful homes of many of the oldest families of the city. The group 
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was received always with a sincere spirit of cordiality. In the schools, the directors 
always accompanied the group on the visit and served refreshments before the despedida. 
In the homes we were welcomed as guests and received the cordial hospitality for which 
Lima is so famous. Never could we leave before drinking a toast to los Estados Unidos 
and to el Pert. We were so graciously received by everyone that we were always at a loss 
to know how to express our gratitude for the many kindnesses extended to us. 

The Instituto Cultural Peruano-NorteAmericano cooperated with the university by 
offering a series of lectures on Tuesday evenings in the Instituto building. Here we were 
privileged to hear such authorities as Dr. Albert Giesecke, Srta. Graciela La Rosa Llosa, 
Dr. Charles Michalsky, Dr. Maurice San Martin, and Mr. Carrel Larson. These con- 
ferences were given in English. 

The Corporacién Nacional de Turismo was most helpful at all times. Their delightful 
and informative publications (pictures, maps, and pamphlets) were distributed to stu- 
dents when they registered at the University. At the close of the session many students 
stayed on for a few weeks of travel. The Corporacién was untiring in its efforts to assist 
students by making suggestions and organizing itineraries. The Corporacién maintains a 
fine chain of hotels throughout the country and students were given a 20% discount on the 
regular rates in these hotels, rates which are extremely low even without discounts. At 
these Hoteles de Turismo we were always given a warm welcome and enjoyed first class 
service even in the most isolated spots in the Andes. Many students had time to visit 
Cusco, Macchu Picchu, Puno, Arequipa, Ica, Callej6n de Huaylas, Trujillo, Huancayo, 
Tingo Maria and Iquitos. Latin Americans are accustomed to flying as a means of 
transportation, and summer session students used this means for crossing vast spaces and 
high places quickly. There are excellent aviation lines, even to the most isolated spots, 
and fares are comparatively low. One soon becomes accustomed to taking oxygen for 
the high flights and there is a minimum of air sickness if one follows the advice of the 
flight hostess. 

Social activities were many and varied and were always informal. The regular stu- 
dents of the San Marcos University Federation entertained the group at a large and gay 
cocktail party in the Gran Hotel Bolfvar on the first Saturday night. The party in the 
University Gymnasium with the members of the University Ballet Society as hosts 
offered another opportunity to get acquainted with the regular students. The Fourth of 
July party at the American Embassy was a memorable event. There was the entertain- 
ing party offered by the Instituto Cultural Peruano-NorteAmericano when a group of 
Indian dancers introduced us to the typical dances and songs of the ancient Peruvians. In 
fact each fin de semana brought some social event of interest. 

As is customary in all Peruvian schools, classes were suspended during the national 
Independence day holiday, July 27-31. The city was completely transformed. It be- 
came a city celebrating the independence which Peru struggled so nobly to attain. There 
were religious ceremonies, street fairs, parades of school children, and great military 
parades. Some students took advantage of the holiday to take trips outside of the city, 
knowing full well that they would miss something unusual by going, and yet for those who 
had to return home immediately after the close of the session the holiday offered an oppor- 
tunity to see something of the Peru which exists outside of the “City of the Kings.” 

At the close of the session students were asked to hand in to the administration criti- 
cisms of the course and suggestions for the 1949 session. Every student responded gladly 
and many of the criticisms and suggestions have been incorporated in the 1949 summer 
session bulletin (obtainable from the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City). All students agreed that the classes on the whole were excellent, 
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that the professors were outstanding, that the extra-curricular activities were thrilling 
experiences, that the cost was nominal, and that the session was an all time high in their 
experience. 

Doctor Romero and the administration of the University deserve unlimited praise for 
the success of this first post-war summer session. They truly have found an ideal way to 
make the good neighbor policy something more than a phrase. I hope the summer 
sessions of the Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos continue in the future with 
the same success, and that many gringos will have the good fortune to be able to spend 
six weeks taking advantage of the unusual opportunities which they offer. 


EN AND SOBRE 


BerRNARD LEvYy 
The City College of New York 


Despite the numerous studies on synonymy published in Spanish!, the use of en and 
sobre continues to be a source of difficulty for many teachers and students of the language. 


En means both “in” and “on.” Don Tomds se vuelve con una levita colocada en su 
hombro (Azorin). Encontré en el buré, en un cajén secreto, cuatro o cinco cuadernos de 
impresiones literarias ...(Baroja). En does not specify whether an object is on top of 
another or inside it. Usually the context will make the meaning clear. In some sen- 
tences like the following, however, a doubt persists. Y hallé este arbitrio; una bomba . . . la 
cual cargé con tinta y colocé en su mesa a mano .. . (Pérez de Ayala). 

Sobre restricts these meanings of en. It always describes an external relation between 
objects. It may be translated by “on” but never by “in.” Sobre la mesa se veian frascos 
de medicamentos viejos, y sobre los muebles destacaban acd y alld ropas finas y suaves de una 
mujer (Azorin). 

Moreover en and sobre are differentiated in another way. Sobre means “on” or “above” 
while en is used only in the sense of “on.” In other words sobre indicates mere super- 
position of one object with respect to another. It does not necessarily imply contact 
between them. In the sentence: La lémpara estd sobre la mesa, it is not clearly indicated 
whether the lamp is touching the table or an interval of space exists between the two 
objects. The sentence may be translated: The lamp is on the table or above the table. 
En always conveys an idea of contact. The sentence: La lémpara esté en la mesa, means 
that the lamp is on the table (touching it) but not above the table (separated from it). In 
the following example, sobre is obviously the equivalent of “above.” La tienda estaba 
sola, débilmente esclarecida por una lémpara de petréleo colgada sobre el mostrador (Palacio 
Valdés). 

In a strict sense, therefore, en and sobre are synonymous only when they describe an 
object in contact with the upper surface of another. But even within that limitation, the 
prepositions are carefully distinguished and usage has attached specific meanings to each 
of them. 

En is used only with things into which or upon which we are accustomed to place certain 
objects. It is the common function of a desk, a show case, and a bureau to contain 
respectively papers, wares, and brushes, let us say. With each of these articles en could 
regularly be used, and in each case it would mean “‘on” or “in.” If we wished to limit the 





! For a critical bibliography of Spanish dictionaries of synonyms, see ‘‘Libros de sino- 
nimia espafiola’’ by Bernard Levy in Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 285-313. 
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meaning to ‘“‘on’’ we should say sobre instead. We should not, however, use en to indicate 
that something is on a train or on a closet, since we customarily place objects inside trains 
or closets and only exceptionally on top of them. To convey the idea that something is 
resting on the roof of the train or closet, we should use sobre and not en. Again, speaking 
of a book, we should use sobre not en to indicate that an inkwell, for example, is resting on 
it. It is not the typical function of a book to serve as a support in that way. 

In the following examples the things in question contain or support objects or people as 
part of their typical functions, and en is properly used in all of them. We sit on a chair or 
bench; we write on a sheet of paper or blackboard; something is on the street or floor; 
we step on a running board or threshold; we seat ourselves on a horse or bicycle; we stand 
on the stairway or corner; there are freckles on one’s face or neck. Ya tenia Vuestra 
Alteza el dedo en el gatillo (Pardo Bazin). Félix monté en el caballo de su amigo (Blasco 
Ibdfiez). El nombre escrito en el pasaporte .. . era el de Guillermo Dorff (Pardo Baz4n). 
Perico la encontré de frente, causdndole tal impresién su belleza que se le pinté el asombro en 
la cara (Picén). Se senté en la silla que habia de la parte fuera del mostrador (Palacio 
Valdés). 

On the other hand, en would not replace sobre in any of the following sentences, where 
an untypical or chancesuperposition is indicated. Alfrida y Placida, que estaban bordando, 
soltaron a un tiempo las agujas sobre los bastidores (Picén). La tabernera dejé caer la 
cabeza sobre el mostrador, oculténdola entre sus manos... (Palacio Valdés). Le habréis 
visto, con un libro en la mano, en la brafia del Cafién, sentado a la sombra de un bardal; o en 
idéntica postura e igual ocupacién, sobre escueta roca entre los dos Sardineros ...0 en un 
rincén de la galerta, con los pies sobre la balaustrada y el tronco desencuadernado en una 
silla . . . (Pereda). 

Sometimes we are not certain in our own minds how basic a function it is for a particular 
object to support another. Originally, of course, walls were intended to enclose space, 
and doors to afford or impede passage through them. But the custom of hanging pictures 
on walls and signs on doors is so common that the mind tends to accept this fact as typical. 
Hence a certain indecision arises, and both en and sobre are used in this connection. 
En las paredes de la sala veo cuadros con flores que ha pintado la hija de la casa . . . (Azorin). 
Y sobre su puerta cerrada se veia, pegado alli de poco tiempo atrds, este bando manuscrito . . . 
(Picé6n). 

But even when the prepositions seem to be used interchangeably, an essential difference 
exists between them. When en is used to describe the relation of two objects, they tend 
in the mind of the observer to become one or at least to form a familiar unit together. It 
is in this sense that the paper contains the writing on it; the chair, the person; and as the 
table contains the articles on it, the floor and stairway contain the people standing on 
them. In much the same way, the person who is seated on a bicycle or is leaning on a 
walking stick co-ordinates his actions with these objects and so, to an extent, becomes 
one with them. 

When sobre is used to describe an object which is resting upon another, that object re- 
mains separate and distinct in the eyes of the onlooker. This is what most distinguishes 
sobre from en when their similarity seems closest. While en creates the impression of a 
more or less partial subordination of the characteristics of one object to those of the 
object which contains it, sobre indicates that there is a real separation between them. To 
some extent at least, it produces the impression that the object on top stands out in 
contrast to the one below it. Adolfito tenia las piernas demasiado largas y delgadas res- 
pecto del tronco, casi cuadrado, el cual, puesto sobre ellas, sin ser recio, parecia tremendo 
(Pereda). Y como rasgo final, que completa nuestro retrato, en las sienes de Juanita aparecen 
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unos alardes finos, sedosos, rizados, que ponen sobre la tez ambarina un trazo de negrura 
(Azorin). Silvestre, sobre la silla, con el palo de la cortina en la mano, hacia equilibrios para 
no caerse .. . (Baroja). 


COSAS DE MUJER 


Witus Knapp Jones 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


In one of the classes studying English at the University of Guayaquil, Ecuador, the 
members decided to make a vocabulary of English words of interest to young ladies. 
Thinking that by reversing the list, the result will be just as useful for girls in classes in 
Spanish Conversation in the United States, I am offering it for whatever use teachers and 





students may want to make of it. 


application of mascara pintura de los ojos 
astringent astringente (m.) 


bags (under eyes) bolsas de los ojos 

barber peluquero; barbershop peluquerta 

to beautify embellecer, pulir 

beauty parlor salén (m.) de belleza 

belt cinturén (m.) 

blackhead espinilla 

bleached hair cabellos origenados 

blemish mancha; white spot pafio blanco 

blouse blusa 

to bob hair cortar el pelo 

bottle frasco, botella 

bracelet pulsera 

brillantine brillantina 

brooch broche (m.), clip (m.), prendedor 
(m.), alfiler (m.) de pecho 

brow ceja, frente (f.) 

brush cepillo (para or de dientes, pelo, ufias, 
zapatos, ropa, etc.) 

shaving brush brocha 

to brush cepillar 

buckle hebilla 

bust busto 

button botén (m.) 


cap (of tube or jar) tapa 

chin barba 

cleanliness aseo, limpieza 

cologne (agua de) colonia 

comb (large) peine; (small) peinilla; (in 
hair) peineta 

to comb peinar 

compact see vanity case 

complexion tez (f.) 

cosmetic cosmético 

cosmetic cream crema cosmética 


cotton algodén (m.) 

cream crema 

crows’ feet patas de gallo 

curl rizo; to curl rizar; curler rizador (m.) 
cuticle cuticula 


dandruff caspa 

deodorant crema antisudoral (or deodorante) 

dimple hoyuelo 

dress vestido; traje (m.) (used for women’s 
wear in Ecuador and for men’s clothes in 
Mexico) 

dress pattern patrén (m.) 

dress shield sobaquera 

to dry secar, enjugar 

dye tinte (m.); to dye teftir 


earring arete (m.), pendiente (m.); (large) 
argolla 

eyebrow ceja 

eyelash pestafia; false eyelashes pestafias 
artificiales 

eyelid pdrpado 

eye shadow sombra 


face powder polvo(s) de arroz (or de tocador) 

file lima; to file nails limar las ufias 

figure figura; to care for one’s figure guardar 
la linea (or la silueta) 

finger dedo; (names of the fingers: dedo 
pulgar, indice, dedo del corazén, anular, 
mefiique, or dedo pequefio; finger joints: 
first, falange; second, falangina; third, 
falangeta) 

to flatten down (hair) emplastar 

freckle peca 


goose flesh carne (f.) de gallina 
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hair pelo, cabello: bleached ozigenado; blond 
rubio, blondo; black negro; brown castafio; 
brunette moreno; grey cana; red rojo, 
bronceado; superfluous vello; bobbed hair 
pelo corto, melena; mop of hair melena; 
hair-do peinado; switch alma de pelo 

hairdresser peinadora 

hair gloss brillantina, aceitillo 

hair net redecilla, albanega 

hair pin horquilla, gancha, invisible; bobby 
pin horquilla; hair clasp bincha 

height altura; e.g., tengo cinco pies, seis 
pulgadas de altura 

hydrogen peroxide see peroxide 


jar jarro 
jewelry joyas, broche (m.), etc.; jewel box 
estuche (m.) 


lipstick creyén (m.); ldpiz (m.) de labio(s), 
lapiz labial (m.), pintura 
lotion locién (f.) 


make-up maquillaje (m.); (in a cake form) 
en compacto, en pancake 

manicure manicura 

massage masaje (m.) 

to massage friccionarse, masajearse 

medicine cabinet botiquin (m.) 

mirror espejo 

mole lunar (m.) 

mosquito bite picada de mosquito 

mud pack lodo 


nail ufia; hang nail padrastro; ingrowing nail 
ufiero 

nail cleaner limpiaufias (m. sing.); nail file 
lima; nail polish esmalie (m.), barniz, 
encarnado; nail-polish remover acetona 

nail scratch ufiada, arafiazo 

neglected desalifiado 

negligee neglige (m.), kimono 

nose nariz (f.); aquiline aguilefia; pug chata, 
braca, nacha, fiata; straight recta; turned- 
up respingada 


oil acette (m.) 
orange stick palito de naranjo 


part (in hair) raya; to part partir, hacer la 
raya 

peel descascarse, mondar 

perfume perfume (m.) 

permanent wave permanente (m.); ondula- 
cién (f.) 


peroxide agua origenada 

perspiration transpiracién (f.) 

pigtail trenza 

pimple barro, barrito; lump or bump grano 

pin alfiler (m.); jewelry prendedor (m.) etc.; 
safety pin imperdible (m.) 

to plaster down aplastar 

to pluck depilar 

pock mark fiaruza 

polish see nail polish 

pomade fijador (m.); heavy pomade gomina 

pore poro 

powder polvo; see also face powder, tooth 
powder 

powder base (for make-up) base (m.) de 
polvos 

powder box polvera 

powder puff mota de empolvarse or polvearse 

pyjama pijama 


razor navaja; safety razor mdquina (or ma- 
quinilla) de afeitar 

razor blade hoja de afeitar 

to rinse enjuagar, limpiar 

rouge colorete (m.), chapas 

rough dspero 


scaly escamoso 

scar cicatriz (f.) 

scissors lijeras, tijeritas 

shade tono 

shampoo champt (m.) 

sharpened afilado 

to shave afeitar 

shorts los shorts 

skirt falda, pollera 

slipper zapatilla, pantufla 

slacks los slaks 

soap jabén (m.) 

to soap enjabonar, jabonarse 

soap flakes jabén en escamas 

soap powder jabén en polvo 

toilet soap jabén de tocador 

cake of soap pan de jabén, pastilla 

sponge esponja 

sunburn quemadura de sol 

sunburn lotion locién para la quemadura de 
sol 


thumb dedo pulgar 

tooth brush cepillo de (or para) dientes 
tooth paste pasta de dientes 

tooth powder polvo para dientes 
topknot (Venus knot) mofio 

towel toalla 
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tube tubo to wash hair lavarse el pelo 
tweezers pinzas, tenacillas washcloth toallita 
wave onda 
vanity vanidad (f.) permanent wave ondulacién (f.) permanente 
vanity case neceser (m.), cajita (or estuche) weight — 
wrinkle arruga 
de polvo to wrinkle brows arrugar (or fruncir) las 
cejas 
waist cintura wrist mufieca; wrist watch reloj pulsera 
wart verruga wrapper salto de cama, peinador, bata 
“TO BECOME” 


Luis A. CrEsPo 
School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D. C. 


The principal function of the verb “to become” is to express the idea of change. Inas- 
much as this change can be of various kinds and of major or minor importance, it is neces- 
sary to pay attention to the meaning of the sentence and to the words that accompany 
the verb. In Part I of the following article, the four principal translations of “to become” 
are given in order of increase in importance or intensity of change. 


I 


1. Ponerse (with adjectives only) 


a) The only one of the four verbs that is used to express transitory changes in the 
physical, emotional, or mental state of persons or animals. 


Se puso pdlido (rojo, triste, alegre, imposible) cuando supo la noticia. El caballo se puso 
nervioso. 


b) Used also to express transitory changes in the appearance or state of things. In 
such cases it differs from volverse in that it is less emphatic and does not imply permanence, 


surprise, or strangeness. 


El sol, por el humo, se puso rojo. Al creptisculo los 4rboles se ponen anaranjados. En la 
primavera los campos se ponen verdes. A la mitad del libro las lecciones se ponen diffciles 
(the later lessons, like the earlier ones, are easy). 


2. Hacerse (note 1) 

a) The only verb used with nouns to express changes without reference to a gradual 
process which are due to the effort or desire of the person who changes. 
Se hizo abogado (note 2). Me voy a hacer soldado. Nos hicimos amigos. 


b) Used also with nouns or adjectives to express changes in the condition, quality, and 
appearance of things. In such cases hacerse has the same implications as volverse but is 
lessemphatic. Volverse is farther along on the scale toward convertirse en. 


Se hizo duro (no emphasis). Se volvié duro (emphatic, definitely hard). El liquido se 
hizo azul (no emphasis). El lfquido se volvié azul (emphatic, definitely blue). 
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3. Volverse (with nouns or adjectives) 


a) To indicate a radical change with more emphasis than ponerse or hacerse. It ac- 
centuates the idea of permanence. 


Se volvié pélido (and he remained pale, in contrast to se puso pdélido). José se volvié calvo. 
Carlos se volvié loco (imposible, intratable, rico). 


b) Used also to express strangeness or surprise. 


El sol a mediodfa se volvié rojo. El rfo se volvié un bloque de hielo. Nosé por qué Carlos 
se volvié mi enemigo. 


The different degrees of change expressed by these first three verbs are illustrated in 
the following example: 


Anoche Carlos tomé dos copas, se puso fastidioso, peleé con José y se hicieron enemigos. 
Y acaso se volvieron enemigos de muerte, porque dicen que el honor de la hermana de José 
esté comprometido. 


4. Convertirse en (with nouns only) 


To express the extreme degree in the scale of change, where a thing is converted into 
something entirely different. Synonym: transformarse en. 


Ella se convirtié en estatua desal. Jdpiterse convirtiéencisne. El agua del mar, con cier- 
tas sustancias quimicas, se convierte en agua dulce. La oruga se convierte en mariposa. 
El] agua, por el poder de Jestis, se convirtié en vino. 


II 
5. Llegar a ser (with nouns or adjectives) 


To indicate the result of a gradual process, especially the point reached by a person in 
his professional or social development. 


Carlos, por su perseverencia, llegé a ser general. Marfa llegé a ser la nifia mimada de la 
sociedad de Paris. Con el tiempo, Juan llegé a ser muy rico. 


6.8 Llegar a ponerse (with adjectives only) 
To indicate the state resulting from a gradual process. 
Poco a poco llegué a ponerme fuerte. Con el tiempo el asunto llegé a ponerse imposible. 
7. Pasar a ser (with nouns or adjectives) 
Used exclusively to indicate change of possession. 
El edificio pasé a ser propiedad del Estado. El esc&ndalo pasé a ser del dominio pdblico. 


8. Meterse a (with nouns only) (note 3) 
To indicate an inappropriate or absurd change of profession or occupation. Mockery, 
irony, or mirth is always implied. 


La pobre gorda se metié a bailarina y, claro, el estreno fué un fracaso. Nose meta a sol- 
dado, Vd. noes paraello. En Paris, para estar cerca de Paulette, me met{ a mozo de café. 
De despecho me metf a soldado. 
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9. Reflexive verbs 


There are many reflexive verbs which in themselves indicate the nature of the change 
that the subject undergoes, for example: acostumbrarse, to become accustomed; asustarse, 
to become frightened ; convencerse, to become convinced ; persuadirse, to become persuaded. 


10. Reflexive or intransitive verbs 


The same is true of certain verbs which may be used either reflexively or intransi- 
tively, for example: encanecerse or encanecer, to become gray; enfermarse or enfermar, to 
become sick; enriquecerse or enriquecer, to become rich; enrojecerse or enrojecer, to become 
red, blush. 

Note that these changes can also be expressed by means of general words for “to 
become” already described: El cielo se puso rojo (se hizo rojo, se volvié rojo, se enrojecié, 
enrojecié). Nevertheless there is a shade of meaning that differentiates them. The 
reflexive verbs and especially the intransitive verbs emphasize the result rather than the 
change, whereas with the “general” verbs the emphasis is on the change. 


11. Special idioms 


There are a good many special idioms that must be learned separately: caer en desuso, 
to become obsolete; darse cuenta de, to become aware of; hacerse a la idea, to become ac- 
customed to; ponerse de moda, to become fashionable. 


12. Ser de 
Used only in inquiry about a person or thing. 


éQué es de Luis? Noloveo. What has become of Louis? I don’t see him. éQué serdé de 
mi libro? I wonder what has become of my book. 


13. Caerle, quedarle, sentarle bien a uno 


These verbs do not imply change at all, but suitability. They mean “to become” in 
the sense of “to be becoming to” and are included in the list only because they are some- 
times a source of confusion. 


A Marita le cae (queda, sienta) bien el sombrero. The hat becomes (is becoming to, looks well 
on) Mary. 


NOTES 


1. When the change is not real but simulated, hacerse means ‘‘to pretend to be”’ or “‘to play.” 
In such cases it can be used with nouns or adjectives and requires the definite article: 
Se hizo el santo (el rico, el tonto, el profesor). 

2. But se hizo presidente means he made himself president. He became president can be 
translated by llegé a la presidencia, fué elegido presidente or, if there is indication of a 
gradual process, llegé a ser presidente. 

3. Meterse a with an infinitive means to dare to do something impertinently or without 
being prepared: No se metaaaveriguar. Do not dare to investigate. Se metié a ensefiar. 
He undertook to teach. 
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WIRE RECORDERS IN LANGUAGE CLASSES 


Marcetine C, MELDRUM 
William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri 


William Woods College has recently bought a wire recorder which is proving to be one 
of the most useful mechanical teaching aids in the language department. It is not a sub- 
stitute for, but a supplement to, the record player and the sound projector. This portable 
machine is extremely simple to operate. It records sound on a fine wire which can be 
played back at once, at the turn of a switch. The microphone may be on a stand or held 
in the hand so that students need not move from their places. The wires are of sufficient 
length to record for fifteen or thirty minutes and can be used repeatedly. Superimposing a 
recording automatically effaces the previous sounds. The expense of operating the ma- 
chine is consequently very low. 

Each teacher has devised her own methods of using the recorder but all agree that it 
has the following advantages: 

1. Oral work of students is made more interesting to the entire class and holds their 
attention. 

2. Students hear their own mistakes and compare their speech objectively with that 
of other students or the teacher. 

3. Intonation is more easily observed. 

4. A great deal of oral work can be done in a comparatively short time. 

5. Where the staff is limited, it is possible to record the voice of an outsider to provide 
classes an opportunity of hearing varied speech. Here, for example, our teachers are all 
women but our colleagues in a neighboring men’s college are kind enough to cooperate 
with us so that our students can have dictation from a masculine voice. 

6. By no means least among its uses is the opportunity for self-improvement on the 


part of the teacher, especially the one who has few occasions to use a foreign language 
outside the classroom. 


MAKING USE OF AVAILABLE RESOURCES AND LOCAL TALENT 


S. Lyman MitcHet. 
College of Marin, Kentfield, California 


In the College of Marin there are a number of Latin American students, with Peru, 
Colombia, Chile, and Cuba all represented. These young people are trying hard to ad- 
just themselves to new conditions and to learn English. Some of them have already 
acquired considerable fluency in the language while others know very little. In any 
case, all speak Spanish and are bubbling over with enthusiasm for their respective coun- 
tries. At Marin we have been able to help these strangers and at the same time use them 
as leavening agents in the student mass. 

Our Spanish instructors have sought them out and made friends of them. We have 
assumed the role of confident and advisor and have been able to make them feel a little 
more at home. Through us they have come to know their fellow students and have 
gained entrée to the many functions of the College. In short, they ‘have become friends 
of both faculty and students. 
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We invite the foreign students into our classes, or often they themselves ask permission 
to sit in on a given class, insisting that in this manner they can improve their English. 
In very definite ways we have been able to profit by their presence. A little Spanish 
conversation is inspired when they answer questions directed at them by the students. 
They serve as models of pronunciation when the wire recorder is used. A discussion 
with the instructor gives the class an opportunity to hear Spanish in actual use. These 
Latin Americans are exceedingly helpful, and their very presence among the students 
upon such terms of intimacy has had a salutary influence upon the study of Spanish in 
our college. 

We had great hopes for a project which might well succeed in other schvols, but which 
proved disappointing in ours because of the lack of proper facilities. It was our wish to 
bring together at lunch on a certain day or days each week the Latin Americans and 
interested students of Spanish. The plan was inaugurated. There was invariably a big 
turnout, interest ran high, and everybody tried to speak Spanish. However, no private 
dining room was available and we were obliged to assemble at certain tables in the large 
hall of the cafeteria. Here there was so much intrusion of casual visitors and the noise 
and general confusion were so great that we could not carry on. But since then individual 
Spanish students have been in the habit of lunching with the Latin Americans. As the 
latter are anxious to improve their English, it is a cooperative affair and of mutual ad- 
vantage. 

Spanish-speaking people may well be converted into a special asset by any school. In 
our town there is an inn, run by Marfa, a warm-hearted Mexican from Guadalajara, who 
has three sons attending the College. Her entire staff speaks Spanish, and a good meal 
may be had for a dollar and a quarter. For over a year now a group of Marin students 
has been meeting there once a week for a Mexican dinner. The avowed purpose of these 
gatherings is to speak Spanish and enjoy a pleasant evening. 

It is our custom to invite the Latin American students, who like such events and who 
furnish a very definite stimulus to the party. They are strategically placed about the 
table and thus form centers of little conversation groups. In this propitious atmosphere, 
speech flows spontaneously and naturally. Some of our students do very well, and even 
the poorest acquire a certain power of expression and understanding entirely lacking in 
their stay-at-home classmates. 

The social aspects of an evening spent in this Latin American setting have aroused 
great enthusiasm among the young people. They gather at six-thirty and the party 
does not break up until nine o’clock or later. Maria sets out an ample dinner in the 
brightly decorated dining room, and along with the feasting there is singing, dancing, 
playing of records, and general visiting. At times the venture has threatened to become 
so popular as to be purely a social affair. But it does vitalize the study of Spanish. 
One big Navy veteran, who won a medal for heroism in the Battle of Normandy and whom 
we call Chiquito, got up voluntarily in class to put in a good word for our parties and 
said that he liked them because they made his Spanish easy. Incidentally, we try to 
keep the promotion and management of the project in the hands of the students as much 
as possible. 

The means suggested for vitalizing Spanish may be greatly expanded. Spanish- 
language movies, Latin American celebrations, and outside speakers are often available. 
Let each community make use of its own resources and local talent. Of course, the results 
may well be predicted. The talented and ambitious will profit while the rest will be 
kept happy. As for the foreign student in a school, he presents a special opportunity as 
well as a responsibility. He is a stranger in a strange land, and any attempt to make him 
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eel at home and incorporate him into the student body is a Christian act and repays 
any effort expended. One day he will return to his native land, and his feeling toward 
the United States will be warm and friendly. In short, let us hope that the Good Neighbor 
Policy has been only the beginning of our attempt to bind North and South America 
together into a close cultural union. 


USING PROVERBS IN THE SPANISH CLASS 


JOSEPH RAYMOND 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


A somewhat neglected device which can be used with profit in teaching Spanish is the 
proverb or refrdn. The value of proverbs is two-fold: they assist the student to gain 
increased language fluency and give him a fuller understanding and appreciation of the 
Hispanic point of view. 

The use of proverbs in teaching Spanish involves two main problems: first, how to 
select suitable examples for classroom use, and second, once they are selected, how to use 
them properly. 

My own choices of proverbs have been based upon the following considerations: (1) 
Are they brief? (2) Have they a point or chiste understandable within our own culture? 
(3) Have they sufficient spice or sal to impress the student’s mind and to make them 
easy to remember? (4) Are they authentic, that is, not merely translations from other 
languages? (5) Can they be applied to real situations? 

Of the hundreds of proverbs that I have made available to my students, I have dis- 
covered that the more entertaining the proverb or refrdn, the more easily remembered 
and therefore useful it is as a teaching device. This follows the psychological principle 
that more learning takes place with laughter than without it. For example, few students 
forget 


No sea como el perico 
que dice lo que sabe 
pero no sabe lo que dice 


which illustrates a number of useful language principles, although it lacks the element 
of rhyme, an excellent learning crutch. A rhyming proverb that students enjoy is 


El consejo de la mujer es poco 
y el que no lo toma es loco, 


Having selected proverbs on the basis of humor, interest, and ease of recall (rhyme), 
the next question is, how to use them in class? One method I have used successfully is 
to introduce one or two of them as curtain raisers at the beginning of the hour, when 
tongues are somewhat stiff and reluctant. 

Another useful approach is to apply proverbs in conjunction with the text, rather than 
to scatter them aimlessly throughout a term. For instance, the lesson may deal with a 
youth’s learning something “the hard way,” as is the case of Manuel in El Zarco or José 
Marfa in Mamd. The accompanying proverb might be 


El peine que mds raspa 
es el mejor para quitar la caspa; 
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or in a story like “Cuento de mi tia Panchita” (Cuentos de las Espafias, by Arjona and 
Arjona) in which the greedy, envious hombre rico suffers a distressing fate, the proverb 
might be 

El corazén del codicioso 

nunca tiene reposo 


which succinctly states the theme of the story. 

Proverbs can be lettered on cardboard signs, a different one for each day, and set up in 
plain view of the class. Interested students will note them and learn them, bringing up 
questions at some time during the hour concerning vocabulary or grammatical construc- 
tion. Those who take Spanish “just for the credit” probably would derive nothing from 
proverbs even if attention were called to them. One should exercise care in giving the 
correct pronunciation before the student learns them wrongly. 

The surest way to attain foreign language fluency is to learn to speak phrases fluently 
and correctly. These must be learned until they are automatic with the student. He 
must be master of a few before he can master many. He must have a thorough command 
of short sentences before he achieves even a small degree of foreign-language fluency. 
This is my basic idea in using proverbs abundantly in teaching. 

When students indicate worry over minor problems, such as final exams or empty 
pocketbooks, there are appropriate proverbs: 


Al cabo de cien afios 

todos seremos salvos. (or calvos) 
Triste debe de estar 

quien no tiene qué gastar. 


No hay mal ni bien 
que cien afios dure. 


When a student says that she has just suffered an unbearable disillusionment, the 
sage counsel may be 


Llore poco y busque otro, or 


Amor sin dolor no es verdadero amor. 


If a student has to make the most of a bad situation, the picturesque Hispanic way of 
saying this might be 


Ya que la casa se quema, calentémonos. 


Before listing some of the more colorful proverbs which I have accumulated over a 
period of years in Latin America and the United States, I should like to give a brief back- 
ground. The Encyclopedia Britannica defines the proverb as “a type of folk literature 
expressing in the form of a single, homely sentence a pungent criticism of life.” Spanish 
proverbs show briefly and colorfully how a people face the reality of life. They may in- 
dicate how to meet crises and disasters, or suggest how to derive the greatest happiness 
from existence. In Spain, as elsewhere, the old folks are generally considered to be 
storehouses of proverbs: 


Los dichos de los viejitos 
son evangelios chiquitos 
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for it is only they who have sufficient maturity and experience to appreciate the depth 
and the sal of good proverbs. It is worth at least a few minutes of each class-hour to 
discover how these minds express their thoughts, for, as D. Lincoln Canfield might say, 
the Spanish-speaking peoples are forever under a ribrica complex to express truths with 
eloquence. 

Spanish proverbs usually deal with universal problems of man. They do so almost 
invariably with a smile, a sense of humor, a flourish of color and a patch of carefree 
abandon. Relating to youth and to old age, to death, health, hate, love and marriage, 
to wealth, poverty, and religion, they suggest the mingled Arabic, Christian, and Roman 
heritage of the Hispanic peoples. Proverbs bear the stamp of Spanish philosophy and 
sense of values. They may even reflect Spanish superstitions, as in 


Cuando veas arafias en el suelo 
habr4é nubes en el cielo. 


There is no other literature quite so rich in this form of compressed expression. No 
other people has produced so many proverbs or kept them so alive, generation after 
generation. 

Origins of proverbs are difficult to trace. Most of them are anonymous, although 
there are some proverbs with known authors: Cervantes, Calderén de la Barca, Baltasar 
Gracidn, Don Sem Tob, Gémez de Quevedo, Fernando de Rojas, Antonio de Solfs, and 
Torres-Naharro. But authorship is not easy to prove, for the authors may be repeating 
orally-transmitted proverbs not recorded elsewhere. 

From time to time I have asked students which proverbs they have most enjoyed 
learning. A good many of the most popular proverbs are included in the list that follows. 
Among them I do not think there are many dull, insipid examples. 





A cada ley 
pata de buey. 


A casa de tu tia 
pero no cada dia. 


A jugar, perder, 
pagar, y callar. 


A rio revuelto 


ganancia de pescadores. 


A su tiempo 
maduran las uvas (1). 


Acuérdate de ti, 
olvidate de mf. 


Acuéstate a las seis; 
levdntate a las seis, 


y vivirés diez veces diez. 


Adiés devotas; adonde voy 


hallaré otras. 


Al esposo necio 
trétele con mds aprecio. 


Antes que te cases 
mira lo que haces. 


Aquélla es bien casada 
que no tiene suegra ni cufiada. 


Aunque se vista de seda la mona 
mona se queda (2). 


Ayer me dijiste que hoy; 
hoy me dices que mafiana, 
y mafiana me dirds 

que ya no te da la gana (3). 


Cada cochino 
a@ su camino. 


Cada cual 
quiere a su igual. 


Cada dia que amanece 
el ndmero de tontos crece. 
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Cada oveja 
Con su pareja. 


Cada uno sabe donde le aprieta 
el zapato. 


Cara de beato y ufias de gato. 


Cara sin dientes 
hace muertos de los vivientes. 


Caras vemos; 
corazones no sabemos. 


Como el maestro de Siruela 
que no sabe leer y pone escuela. 


Con amor y aguardiente 
nada se siente. 


Cuando de los cincuenta pases, 
no te cases. 


Cuando est& abierto el cajén, 
el mds honrado es ladrén. 


Cuando la criatura dienta 
la muerte la tienta. 


Cuando tratas con amigos, 
un fiscal y dos testigos. 


Cuando yo tenfa dinero 
me llamaban don Tomdas, 
y ahora que no tengo 

me llaman Tomas, no mas. 


Cuéntale tus penas 
a quien te las pueda remediar. 


Cuidado de hombre que no habla 
y de perro que no ladra. 


Cufdate de los buenos, 


que los malos ya estén sefialados. 


éCufiados en paz y juntos? 
No hay duda que son difuntos. 


Chisme averiguado 
jamds es acabado. 


De espafiol a gachupin 
hay un abismo sin fin. 
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De la subida més alta 
es la cafda mds lastimosa. 


De médico, poeta y loco 
todos tenemos un poco. 


Déjame entrar y me haré lugar. 


Del dicho al hecho 
hay gran trecho. 


Del plato a la boca 
se pierde la sopa. 


Desconfia de tu mejor amigo 
como de tu peor enemigo. 


Después de la tempestad 
viene la serenidad. 


Dime a quien prefieres 
y te diré quien eres. 


Dime con quien andas 
y te diré quien eres. 


Dios es omnipotente 
y el dinero su teniente. 


Donde hay amor hay dolor. 
Donde hay gana hay mafia. 


El buen acuchillado 
se compadece del herido. 


El] buen Juan 
se contenta con lo que le dan. 


El chisme agrada 
pero el chismoso enfada. 


El hombre cuando es chico 
es como el gallo: cantando; 
cuando es mayor, 

como el borrico; trabajando, 
y cuando es viejo, 

como el cochino: grufiendo. 


E] hombre propone 
y Dios dispone. 


El mejor marido 
es el que mds ha corrido. 

















El mozo perezoso 
por no dar un paso da ocho. 


El mucho aconsejar 
no suele agradar. 


El pan comido, la compaiifa deshecha. 


El que a los treinta no es casado 
y a los cuarenta no es rico 
es gallo que clavé el pico. 


El que come y no da 
équé corazén tendrdé? 


El que en julio tiene frio, 
es que le falta un tornillo. 


El que nunca ha tenido 
y llega a tener 


loco se quiere volver. 


El que roba al ladrén 
tiene cien afios de perdén. 


El que se queja sus males aleja. 
El! rfo pasado el santo olvidado. 


Ella que es mal casada 
tratos tendr4 con la criada. 


En boca cerrada no entra mosca. 


En boca del mentiroso 
lo cierto se hace dudoso. 


En la tierra del ciego 
el tuerto es rey. 


Esa es natural condicién de mujeres: 


desdefiar a quien las quiere, 
y amar a quien las aborrece. 


Fuiste fiador; serfs pagador. 


Gato maullador 
nunca es buen cazador. 


Goza de tu poco 
mientras busca mas el loco. 


Hacer lo que las viejas en los bailes: 


ocupar sillas y desocupar copas (4). 
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Hijo no tenemos 
y nombre le ponemos. 


Hombre chiquitin 
embustero o bailarfn. 


Hombre prevenido 
nunca fué vencido. 


Hombre vengado, 
corazén apaciguado. 


Jdntanse sin conocerse; 
viven sin amarse, 
y mueren sin llorarse. 


La Calle de Luego 

y la Calle de Después 
no tienen otra salida 
que la Casa de Nunca. 


La fortuna de un loco 
es encontrarse con otro. 


Las injurias bien vengadas 
o bien aguantadas. 


Las palabras son hembras; 
los hechos son hombres (5). 


Libro cerrado no saca letrado. 
Lo fiado es pariente de lo dado. 


Lo que se da sin fineza 
se acepta sin gratitud. 


Los consejos no pedidos 
los dan los entrometidos. 


Madre ¢qué cosa es casar? 
Hija, hilar, parir, y llorar. 


Mal va al enfermo 
que nombra a su médico heredero. 


Mas ablanda el dinero 
que palabras de caballero. 


Mas cerca estén mis dientes 
que mis parientes. 


Mé4s consiguen faldas 
que plumas o espadas. 
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Mas hace el que quiere 
que el que puede. 


Mas vale despedirse 
que ser despedido. 


Mads vale morir parado 
que vivir de rodillas. 


Mas vale que digan: 
—Aquf corri6— 

y no 
—Aqui murié. 


Mads vale tarde que nunca. 


Mads vale un hoy que diez mafianas. 


Mads vale una onza de practica 
que una libra de gramAtica. 


Mujer de rebozo: beso sabroso. 


Nadar y nadar; 
y en la orilla ahogar. 


Ni un dedo hace una mano 
ni una golondrina un verano. 


Ningén malagradecido 
siente el favor recibido. 


No desdefies consejo 
aunque seas sabio y viejo. 


No es bien nacido 
quien no est4 agradecido. 


No hay mal que por bien no venga. 


No hay memoria a la cual 
el tiempo no acaba, 

ni dolor que la muerte 

no lo consume. 


No hay necesidad de ensefiar 
al gato a arafiar. 


No hay virtud ninguna 
que necesidad de miseria 
no la consuma. 


No puede beber el caldo 
y quiere tragar la carne. 
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No te apures para que dures. 
Obra empezada medio acabada. 
Patriotismo: nace en la cabeza, 

vive en la lengua, 

y muere en el estémago. 


Pecado callado medio perdonado. 


Peregrinos: 
muchas posadas y pocos amigos. 


Piensa el ladrén 
que todos son de su condicién. 


Poco a poco se va lejos. 


Predicame, padre, que por un ofdo 
me entra y por otro me sale. 


Quien a feo ama, bonito le parece. 


Quien al cielo escupe 
en la cara le cae. 


Quien ama a las coquetas 
pierde el tiempo y las pesetas. 


Quien canta sus males espanta. 


Quien compra sin poder 
vende sin querer. 


Quien mala cama hace 
en ella se yace. 


Quien mucho duerme 
poco aprende. 


Quien mucho habla 
en algo acierta. 


Quien no miente 
no viene de buena gente. 


Quien nunca subidé 
no puede caer. 


Quien ofrece y no da 
mala fama tendré. 


Quien por su gusto se enreda 
que se salga como pueda. 
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Quien quiere tomar Sin hijos y sin celos 
conviénele dar. no hay desconsuelos. 
Quien vive entre amor y vino, Toluca la bella: 
que no se queje al destino. Jardin sin flores, 

rios sin agua, 
Si bien o mal baila mi Juan mujer sin vergienza 
etzen lo dicta. y hombres desleales (6). 


Tres cosas matan al hombre 


Si entre lobos has de morar, pesos, cenas, y penas. 


aprende a aullar. 


Un loco tira una piedra en el mar 


Si ffo no cobro; si cobro, no todo: y veinte sabios no la pueden sacar. 


pues para no cobrar, mds vale 


no fiar. Vida sin amigos, 


muerte sin testigos. 
Si quieres que cante, 


el dinero por adelante. Vuélveme al otro lado, 


que de éste ya estoy asado. 
Si quieres vivir sano, 


acuéstate y lev4ntate temprano. Vuestra dentadura poca 
dice vuestra mucha edad, 
Si se te cierra una puerta y es la primera verdad 
otra hallardés abierta. que se ha visto en vuestra boca. 
NOTES 
1. A fine English equivalent would be Walt Whitman’s line: ‘‘. . . nature neither hastens nor 
delays.” 


2. See Iriarte’s Fdbula. 


3. Mexican. The corresponding Spanish proverb is: Por el camino del mafiana se llega a 
la casa del nunca. 

. Sbarbi gives: No servir md&s que para ocupar un asiento y desocupar un plato. 

. Sbarbi gives: Las palabras hembras son; y el hecho, varén. 

. Sbarbi gives: Hombres desleales, mujeres sin vergiienza, mar sin peces y bosque sin 
lefia: eso es Génova. 


a oe 
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“NEW WORLD SPANISH” AVAILABLE AGAIN 


Educational Services, 1702 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., announces that they 
now again have available sets of New World Spanish on RCA Victor Records, by Henry 
Grattan Doyle and Francisco Aguilera. Each set consists of twenty ten-inch records 
(forty “sides’’) packed in two albums, together with a cloth-bound 337-page manual, 
which includes the complete Spanish text of the records, a digest of Spanish grammar, 
exercises based on the records, a vocabulary, and an English translation of the text. 
Educational Services’ price for the complete series (Victor Albums E 68 and E 69) in- 
cluding the manual, is $18.75 ($19.75 west of the Mississippi), including mailing and 
insurance. For classroom instruction, Educational Services can also provide additional 
copies of the manual at $2.40, postpaid. 
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DEAN DOYLE RESIGNS AS EDITOR OF HISPANIA 


Because of his steadily increasing duties and responsibilities as Dean of Colum- 
bian College of The George Washington University, Henry Grattan Doyle re- 
gretfully resigned his post as Editor of Hispania on January 21, 1949 and recom- 
mended to the Executive Council that Donald D. Walsh be designated as Acting 
Editor for the year 1949, with the understanding that Mr. Walsh would edit the 
1949 numbers of Hispania while Dean Doyle completed the editorial supervision 
of the publication of the delayed 1948 numbers. 
The Executive Council, on February 8, 1949, accepted with deep regret Dean 
Doyle’s resignation and designated Mr. Walsh as Acting Editor of Hispanta, 
to serve until the regular elections in connection with the 1949 Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 

Graydon S. De Land 

Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1950 


The Nominating Committee presents the following slate of officers for 1950: 

President: Joun T. Rew, University of California at Los Angeles (1950) 

First Vice-President: M. Gorpon Brown, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
(1950) 

Second Vice-President: Marjorie C. Jounston, American Institute for For- 
eign Trade (1950-1951) 

Third Vice-President: CLARA JEAN LerTuH, Redford High School, Detroit, 
Michigan (1950-1952) 

Editor of “Hispania”: Donatp D. Wausu, The Choate School (1950) 

Executive Council (1950-1952) 
AaGaTua Cavau_o, Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
JaMEs O. Swain, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS OF MAIL VOTE ON TIME AND PLACE OF 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


(out of 800 votes cast up to February 20) 

Time of year: December, 280; September, 181; Easter, 122; June, 118; Thanks- 
giving, 50; five votes or less for other scattered times 

Attendance at 1949 Meeting: probable, 144; uncertain, 129; unlikely, 465 

How to meet? always with MLA, 319; occasionally with MLA, 223; alternate with 
MLA, 130; always separate from MLA, 73 (Although 319 voted to meet al- 
ways with MLA, only 191 votes were cast by AATSP members who are also 
members of MLA.) 
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Where to meet? Chicago, 142; New Orleans, 139; New York, 131; Albuquerque, 
99; Denver, 96; Dallas, 94; Washington, 91; St. Louis, 88; Miami, 79; six votes 
or less for 21 other cities 

Note that 191 of the 400 AATSP members who are also members of MLA have 

voted, of the total vote of 800 out of an AATSP membership of about 3000. 

How AATSP-MLA members voted: always with MLA, 113; occasionally with 
MLA, 28; alternate with MLA, 32; always separate from MLA, 17 

Compiled by 
Graypon 8S. Dre Lanp 
Secretary-Treasurer 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE 1949 ANNUAL MEETING 


Place: The International House, University of California, Berkeley 

Time: Sunday to Wednesday: September 4-7, 1949 

General Program Chairman: Dominic Rotunda, Mills College, Oakland 

Chairman of Local Committee on Arrangements: Armando Cusicanqui, 1111 War- 
field Avenue, Piedmont 


Sunday, September 4 
8:00-10:00 p.m. Executive Council Meeting 


Monday, September 5 


10:00-12:30 a.m. High School Session. Chairman: Gerald E. Wade, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. Theme: Toward an Improved Program of 
High-School Spanish, a Symposium with Discussions 
2:00— 4:00 p.m. Language Session. Chairman: Francis Hayes, University 
of Florida 
4:30—- 6:30Pp.m. Executive Council Meeting 
7:00-10:00e.m. Dinner and Fiesta 


Tuesday, September 6 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast for Chapter Representatives 
9:30-11:30 a.m. Annual Business Meeting of the Association 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Possible Joint AAT Meeting and Luncheon 
2:30- 5:00 p.m. Literature Session. Chairman: Ruth Richardson, Adel- 
phi College 
5:00— 7:00 p.m. Executive Council Meeting 


Wednesday, September 7 
Sightseeing 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt, of the University of North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on Honorary Members. The composition 
of the Committee for the year is as follows: 
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1947-1949: J. Horace Nunemaker, State College, Pulman, Washington 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco, University of California, Berkeley 
1947-1950: Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
1948-1950: Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin (to fill the unex- 
pired term of Clifford M. Montgomery, deceased, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas) 
1947-1951: William Berrien, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
1949-1952: Harvey L. Johnson, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
John E. Englekirk, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
1949-1953: Irving A. Leonard, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
M. Gordon Brown, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 
JoHN E. ENGLEKIRK 


AATSP DELEGATES TO SECOND NATIONAL UNESCO CONFERENCE 


The Association has been invited to send delegates to the Second National Con- 
ference of the United States Commission for UNESCO, to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 31—April 2. The following members have accepted appointments 
as Official representatives of the Association at that meeting: 

Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

(Dean Doyle is a member of the United States National Commission) 
Donald A. Paine, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 
Paul P. Rogers, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
JoHN E. ENGLEKIRK 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH 


In accordance with action approved at the annual meeting in New York, a com- 
mittee has been appointed to “study the question of the participation of the 
Association in an attempt to improve the teaching of Spanish in the United 
States.”’ This committee will be known as the Committee on Standards of 
Qualifications for Teachers of Spanish. Its principal objective will be to attempt 
to improve the quality of Spanish instruction in our schools by recommending 
higher standards of qualifications for teachers. The Committee will not concern 
itself with teaching techniques and methods. Members are urged to submit 
suggestions to the nearest Committee member. 

The membership of the Committee is as follows: 
Elsie I. Jamieson, 2025 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Mrs. John M. Frikart, 410 F Alzona Park, Phoenix, Arizona 
Donald A. Paine, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 
Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon, Eugene 
Paul P. Rogers, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, Chairman 

Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
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WHAT ABOUT THE TEACHER?* 


SrerHen A. FREEMAN 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 


In association meetings and as individuals, we have talked and read and written much 
in recent years about the objectives of language teaching, the best methods of attaining 
them, the organization of the curriculum, about techniques and implementation, about 
equipment and testing and the ASTP. All these are important and need even more 
study. Yet I am constantly amazed that we neglect so completely the fundamental 
factor in the whole situation. I am moved to ask bluntly, “What about the teacher?” 
What about the person who struggles toward the objective; what about the person who 
translates the method into class activity; what about the person who uses the techniques 
and the equipment; what about the person who is the curriculum in the eyes of the 
student? I think that we will agree easily that the teacher is basic, that he is infinitely 
more important than the text-book, or the method, or the school equipment, or even the 
time allowed for instruction. A poor teacher may even retard the normal development 
of his pupils, in spite of the best possible conditions, while a superior teacher will transcend 
a faulty text and an ill-advised method, and will compel interest and achievement on 
the part of his pupils. 

Nevertheless, by and large, we have devoted our attention in the last few years to every 
other phase of our profession except this one basic and fundamental condition of success. 
In the seven years since the beginning of the war, the Modern Language Journal and our 
other association journals have not carried a half dozen major articles on the teacher, 
compared with hundreds on methods and procedures. Yet probably no other period in 
the history of our profession created more complications, or occasioned more difficulties 
for the staffing of our language departments. We have flagrantly neglected our duty to 
maintain the standards of our profession on three major counts: the recruiting, the train- 
ing, and the placement of good teachers. We have handed them over to chance, to com- 
mercial agencies, or to people not primarily interested in good language teaching. 

In 1892, over fifty years ago, a Committee of Ten on the Curriculum of the Secondary 
School reported to the National Education Association: “The worst obstacle to the 
progress of modern language study is the lack of properly equipped instructors.” Exactly 
the same statement can truthfully be made today. We have made progress, of course, 
but no more than the other subject matters. Let us admit to ourselves in all honesty 
that the gradual overall proportionate decline in language enrollments has been due in 
part to the poor teaching the pupils have received. 

What must we do? I have indicated that it is a three-fold problem. Let me take 
up the parts in order. The first is recruiting the best teachers for tomorrow. For 





* An address given at the Joint AAT meeting of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations, at the Hotel New Yorker, Monday, December 27, 1948, 
which appears in the Modern Language Journal for April, 1949. The present somewhat 
shortened version is reprinted with permission. 
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several years we have known that our best pupils were not going into teaching. We 
have blamed a variety of reasons: low salary, military and government needs, the glamor 
of international work. All these operated, it is true, but I doubt if we competed as 
vigorously as we might have. Yet regardless of the past, we now have a duty and a 
golden opportunity. Salaries are better, not munificent, but at least we can compete 
with office and store jobs. Government and international agencies are employing com- 
paratively few new people. This is our chance to “sell’”’ the advantages of our profession, 
if we really believe in it. Let us persuade these idealistic twentieth-century youths that 
they can do more for international understanding in a modern-language classroom than 
typing abstracts at Lake Success, or as stewardess in a New York to Rio airliner. 

Solemnly, I lay it upon the conscience of each one of you that we must recruit, convert, 
yes, proselytize the future teachers of modern languages. We must single out our best 
students, not necessarily those with the highest grades, but those with the keenest, best- 
balanced minds; those with the richest, most engaging human personality, those of high 
character and ideals, those who are seeking a life of service in a great cause rather than 
wealth or political importance. We must convince them that a career as a teacher can 
challenge their best effort, and can reward them with human compensations, “unseen 
harvests,” far beyond those of most careers, in addition to an adequate living, long 
vacations, a chance for continued intellectual growth, a respected place in the community 
of public servants, and the opportunity to work with young minds at their most forma- 
tive period. They will not know these things unless we tell them, and show that we 
believe them. Let us remember that our actions speak louder than our words. Chil- 
dren seldom adopt the profession of their fathers, probably because the father is always 
grumbling at home about the disadvantages of his job. The teacher who consistently 
demonstrates to his class that he would rather be teaching that class than doing anything 
else in the world is the best recruiting agent for future teachers. 

There are many practical things we can do in an organized way to interest future 
teachers. Contests at various levels, with the award of prizes, especially scholarships 
for further study, are most effective. I commend as a pattern for the other associations 
the well organized AATF contest with the thousands of awards that are so encouraging 
to students. The Great Neck, Long Island Teachers’ Association has published an 
attractive booklet addressed to its seniors, entitled “Have You Thought of Teaching?,” 
which states in very practical fashion the facts about a teaching career. I recommend 
the idea to every school. Organized vocational counseling is the most important of all; 
unfortunately most trained vocational counselors have little special knowledge of lan- 
guages or of the particular qualifications desirable. Again it comes back to us, without 
escape. We ourselves must pick out from our own classes the pupils who would make 
the truest and finest representatives of our profession, then take a personal interest in 
their plans, discuss in frank fashion the advantages and disadvantages, win them over, 
and then counsel with them as to the best course of training to follow. Finally, may I 
add that this can be done most easily in the High School. A majority of students at 
the end of the freshman year in college have already decided about their profession, at 
least have decided that they will or will not be teachers. Their acquaintance with and 
their observation of their high-school teachers have convinced them that they do (or do 
not) wish to be like them. 


The second step is the training of the prospective language teacher. We all agree 
that the study of the language should be begun in high school, and even in grade school. 
Complete language mastery is a psychological and muscular habit, as well as an intellectual 
discipline, and like all habits, it takes time to build. Seven years of work with a foreign 
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language is not too much to give the teacher complete confidence and ease, even in the 
classroom use of the language. The ideal bi-lingual skill would require far more. 

The prospective teacher next enters college, and with a thorough foundation in the 
pronunciation, the grammar and syntax of the language, with a fair reading vocabulary, 
with some ability to use the language orally, and with some introduction to the geogra- 
phy, history, and institutions of the foreign country. It is in the college program that 
the trouble begins. There exists a serious confusion in the usual college course between 
three legitimate objectives: a general liberal arts education, preparation for graduate 
school, and preparation for an immediate vocation, which means in the case of a language 
major, teaching in a secondary school. Students who major in languages for a general 
liberal arts education are not much concerned with the use of the language, oral or written; 
they wish primarily to read fluently masterpieces of the literature, books on the civiliza- 
tion and culture, the institutions, and the contemporary political and economic problems 
of the foreign country. Students who major in languages with the purpose of going to 
graduate school to work for a doctorate are urged to specialize in literary history and 
criticism; they get some philology if possible, a course in civilization and institutions, 
but rarely feel that it is wise to bother with the spoken language or composition; they will 
be college teachers and, of course, will never have to teach beginning classes (so they 
think). Now since the above two groups outnumber the students who announce that 
they wish to teach in secondary schools, and since a college can offer only a limited number 
of courses, the usual language curriculum of a liberal arts college is made up of courses in 
literary history and literary criticism, with lectures and discussions in English, so as to 
be available to all students, not only to those majoring in the language. There is some- 
times, but not always, a one-semester course in phonetics, usually watered down by being 
combined with work in conversation and vocabulary. Not a dozen colleges in the country 
offer a course in stylistics and really advanced composition at the senior level. If we 
judge by the almost complete lack of a specific program, liberal arts colleges and the great 
universities are not particularly interested in preparing people to teach elementary 
language courses. The teachers’ colleges, on the other hand, with some exceptions like 
those in Columbia and Ohio State, are generally small local institutions concerned with 
giving education courses, and are not adequately staffed to give specialized work of an 
advanced nature in modern languages. 

Another danger is now threatening the proper training of teachers in a liberal arts 
college, the general education program. This concept has been highly publicized and is 
being adopted in many places. Its usual effect is to devote the first two years of college 
work to a rigidly prescribed course of study of broad background character, introductory 
or survey or appreciation courses in the various branches of knowledge. Sometimes a 
course in language is tolerated, but usually not, because it does not correspond to the 
definition of general education. Only at the beginning of the junior year is the student 
free to specialize, and these last two years are devoted entirely to specialization. In 
addition to having grave doubts about the psychological and pedagogical efficiency of such 
a system, I wish to point out that it is a mathematical impossibility for a student to get 
30 semester hours of a major, 18 hours of a minor and 15 hours of education into two 
years of college, even if he resigned himself to doing nothing else. Valuable courses in 
such related subjects as European history, foreign politics, and English literature must 
be discarded entirely. I still believe that a liberal arts college is the best place to train 
broadly educated, interesting, and cultured teachers; but I urge you to be on your guard 
against some rather unexpected and insidious after-effects of a too hasty adoption of the 
general education fad. 
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Since neither a college degree nor a specified number of semester hours are any guarantee 
of adequate training for teaching, what is an ideal program for the preparation of a lan- 
guage teacher? Even the titles of courses are misleading, because we need to know most 
of all the content of the course and how much of it the student has absorbed. Neverthe- 
less, at the risk of appearing dogmatic, I shall mention a few elements which I consider 
vitally necessary in the training of a good teacher, and which are too often ignored or 
passed over too rapidly. 

1. A thorough training in the pronunciation of the foreign language. This is best done by 
a scientific study of phonetics, carried to a fairly advanced stage. The intonation of 
whole sentences, voice inflection, and expressive diction should receive attention, 
instead of limiting the analysis to sounds and single words. American patterns of 
accent and intonation should be completely eradicated. 

2. Acquisition of oral facility should be speeded and encouraged by conducting all or 
nearly all of the language department classes in the foreign language, especially the 
courses in literature and civilization. Conversation classes which concern themselves 
with tourist phrases and small talk fall far short of giving a future teacher the confi- 
dence and ease of expression which he needs in class. We cannot hope that a young 
teacher will be bi-lingual or have near-native fluency. It is possible, however, in 
four years of college, if the classes are all taught in the language, to give him a certain 
correctness and confidence born of the habit of discussing mature intellectual topics 
in the foreign tongue. 

3. A complete familiarity with the grammar and syntax of the language, to an advanced 
stage. This must go farther than a review of second-year grammar and composition. 
It must banish entirely the careless mistakes in forms, agreements, and word order; 
these things must become second nature by dint of long practice. The well-trained 
teacher must also know what are sometimes called the “finer points of style,” but 
which are really the distinguishing features of the language as it is written by those 
who are natives. He should spend a considerable amount of time on the study 
of grammars published in the foreign country, on translating English stylistics into 
the language under careful instruction. Only then is he a master of the foreign expres- 
sion. Colleges should be urged to give such courses at the senior and graduate level. 

4. A thorough knowledge of the foreign country and its civilization, from all aspects. 
Here we must learn a lesson from the “area” programs developed during the war. 
A teacher cannot really understand the geography of a country without knowing its 
geology, nor its culture without knowing its geography and its products; nor its liter- 
ature without understanding the problems of its political development, its religion, 
and its philosophy. All these basic facts should be learned, not as a Baedeker cata- 
logue, but as interesting, well-coordinated explanations of a great modern people, the 
point of departure for international understanding on something other than a senti- 
mental basis. 

5. Without disparaging the great importance of literary history and criticism, the ideal 
course of training should stress the development of ideas, the contributions to a Western 
culture which is also our own, the growth of various interpretations of man and society. 
It should prepare the teacher to understand and then show his own pupils, even in a 
public high school, how his readings in the foreign literature have a meaning for him 
today, how they can contribute to a richer and more human experience in his own 
American village in the twentieth century. This takes scholarship and creative 
imagination of a high order, but we have no right to expect that we can interest high- 
school pupils or even the average college student with the dry bones of historical 
categories or accumulations of research data. 
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6. An adequate introduction to the special methods and techniques of teaching modern 
languages, preferably his major language. He should be familiar with recent progress 
in the field, should be informed on the newest approaches, materials, and equipment, 
so that he can more readily develop his own personal method, as he will surely do 
sooner or later. The well-trained teacher should be prepared and urged to participate 
in the activities of his professional organization, to serve on committees, especially 
those in his own school which are studying curriculum revision (and what school is 
not?). We language teachers have long made the fatal mistake of turning up our 
nose at these committees, until the moment, too late, when we found ourselves revised 
out of our jobs, because our field was not represented and defended in the deliberations. 
It is a disagreeable, time-consuming chore, but we would be asked more often if we 
showed that we were qualified and willing to participate. 

7. Continuing in-service training. When the young teacher pockets his diploma and 
opens his classroom door for the first time, his real job-learning has just begun. 
Teachers, even more than most professional men, must never stop growing and learn- 
ing, or decay inevitably sets in. Hundreds of opportunities exist for summer study 
and for graduate work, whether or not they lead to further degrees. Foreign travel 
and study is a real necessity; no teacher can consider his training well-rounded until 
he has been there and seen for himself the things which he teaches. Opportunities 
for foreign study are multiplying now, and thousands of the most progressive are 
taking advantage of them. I am confident that the new Middlebury plan for a 
Graduate School of French in France will solve some of the problems for teachers in 
service. Some states require further in-service study at regular intervals, and com- 
pensate for it by salary increments. This should become a general practice. 


Recruiting and training are, then, the first two steps toward securing competent 
teachers. The other aspect of the problem is their proper placement. By this, I mean 
seeing to it that good teachers, well-trained, are given the opportunity to use their talents 
to advantage, and preventing them from being required to do what they cannot do well, 
and also preventing other poorly trained teachers from occupying their rightful place. 

In the first place, if we are to insist on training experts, we must also insist that they 
be treated as experts. The proper training of a foreign language teacher requires a 
longer time and a larger expenditure of money than for almost any other teacher. He is 
a specialist in a very real sense, but in the majority of small high schools, he is treated 
like a general practitioner, expected to be able to teach any language on occasion, or 
even any other subject in the curriculum if the language enrollment fluctuates. We 
need and must work for a definite understanding with school administrators that a lan- 
guage teacher will not be asked to teach more than two subjects, his major and a minor. 
We must also continue to work for a salary which will attract and hold experts, a salary 
which will permit and justify their specialization and continued in-service study. 

In the second place, we must eliminate as rapidly as possible, sympathetically but 
without hesitation, those who are teaching in language classes without proper competence. 
It cannot be done suddenly, but we must realize that every one of them is unwittingly 
betraying us to the public by poor workmanship. We shall never attract the finest 
recruits or secure proper treatment for experts as long as we accept in our ranks the ill- 
fitted, the incompetent, and the Jacks-of-all-trades. For this purpose, I recommend 
that our associations urge upon the Boards of Education in all states the adoption of 
more positive certification requirements. Among them should be the following: 

1. The abolition of all blanket and emergency certificates. No one should be allowed 
to teach a language in which he is unprepared, no matter how great the need. 
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2. Certificates to teach languages should be granted only on completion of the following 
program: (I quote from Professor Purin’s report for the Modern Language Study, 
published in 1929) “For the major language, in addition to two years of high school 
work, 30 semester hours, of which 16 have been devoted to the language, and 14 to 
literature; for a minor language, in addition to two years in high school, 20 semester 
hours, of which 12 should be allotted to the language and 8 to literature. 

3. As rapidly as possible, state or cities should adopt a qualifying oral and written exami- 
nation for language teachers, on the model of New York State and Connecticut, as a 
better test of a teacher’s competence than the completion of a certain number of 
semester hours. 

In the third place, our associations should interest themselves actively in the place- 
ment of teachers, that is, bringing together the available teacher and the vacancy. I do 
not believe that we should attempt to displace the commercial teachers agencies, or that 
we should “go into the business.” Nevertheless, I congratulate the AATF on the initia- 
tive it has shown in establishing its Placement Bureau, and the director, Professor William 
Marion Miller, on the energy he has shown and the success which has rewarded his 
efforts. The establishment of such an organized bureau in each of our associations would 
give us not only an opportunity to serve our members but also a valuable source of in- 
formation about the placement situation in general, a lever to bring about more careful 
placement by the commercial agencies, and the right to speak with authority when we 
advocate reforms to some State Board of Education. 

It should be noted, however, that I do not advocate that the AATs, nor our Federation, 
attempt any system of accreditation or certification of our own, nor that we administer 
any form of qualifying examination to our own members or others. We do not exist as 
official bodies for that purpose; we would not have the authority to enforce the results; 
and the passing of exams or the accrediting procedure could too easily become a racket 
tied up with the collection of our membership dues. Strict certification and qualifying 
examinations are most necessary to improve the standards of our profession, but they 
should be entirely in the hands of the official state or other administrative authorities. 


We have been considering a basic factor of our profession: the modern language teacher, 
his recruitment, his training, his placement. I believe that the situation in regard to all 
three is quite unsatisfactory; that we have been drifting and doing nothing; and that 
action is necessary. I have made a number of concrete recommendations in the course 
of this talk; in conclusion, let me pull them together in the form of a definite proposal. 

I recommend that each association represented here appoint a strong Committee on 
Teacher Recruitment, Training, and Placement. I recommend also that the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations appoint a similar committee, 
which can serve to coordinate the efforts of the separate associations. This would be an 
excellent activity to bring the AATs together in a common effort. 

The duties of these committees would be as follows: 


1. Recruitment 


a. To cooperate with the NEA and other agencies in choosing and recruiting as teachers 
the young people of the ablest minds, richest personality, and strongest character. 

b. To prepare and distribute leaflets and other information on the advantages and 
rewards of a career as a teacher of modern languages. 

c. To conduct a constant campaign to urge all teachers in high school and college not 
to neglect this important aspect of their work, with the aid of scholarship, prizes, 
and organized vocational counseling. 
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2. Training 


a. To prepare statements of standard programs of training which would be considered 
adequate for the preparation of effective modern language teachers. Such state- 
ments should not stress minima or optima, but should present a reasonable, feasible 
program ready for adoption by state boards. Not a total of semester hours, but 
the content of recommended courses should be the basis of a program. 

b. To bring pressure to bear on college departments of modern languages to make the 
recommended program available and suitable for modern language majors, adapt- 
able also for minors, distinguishing clearly between prospective secondary school 
teachers and pre-doctoral candidates. 

ce. To develop still further the opportunites for in-service training, both in this country 
and abroad, to publicize them among young teachers, and to organize aid for such 
work in the form of scholarships and expert advice. 


3. Placement 


a. To organize in each association a placement bureau or placement counseling service 
for younger members, chiefly to inform them about types of positions, require- 
ments, and salaries. 

b. To bring pressure to bear upon state boards and other certifying agencies to elimi- 
nate emergency certificates as rapidly as possible, and to adopt higher standards of 
certification, in terms of the recommended program of training. 

c. To urge the adoption of a qualifying oral and written examination for language 
teachers, and to offer assistance and cooperation in its form and administration. 

d. To work for an understanding with all school administrators that a teacher will 
not be required to teach more than two subjects. 


Here is a challenging program, with many aspects which I have not mentioned. It 
will require much hard work. The need is there, and the possibility of great service. 
I submit it to you with confidence. 


TRAVELERS MUST LEARN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Sinciair Lewis 


One of the most persistent of all American travel myths asserts that there is no need 
for the traveler to learn any foreign language—or “lingo,” as we call it back home. 

For wherever you go—to the remotest Balkan village or the back streets of Helsingfors 
—there will at once spring up a native who lived for years in America and who will love 
nothing so much as to desert his family and business and translate for you, enchanted if 
he (now the owner of an import business) gets a 10-cent tip. He will combine thorough 
knowledge of America with a quaint foreign humility in the presence of the amused and 
superior American of Rotary who now has replaced the supercilious and superior English- 
man of Kipling as Lord of Society. 

Americans (or Canadians or British) possessed of that comfortable belief would do 
better to stick to the big hotels, in the big cities, where even the elevator runner tries out 
his “fine day” on you. In any case, these de luxe hotels may be better because they are 
all alike, in all lands, and you will not be bothered by that whiff of foreignness which is 
so distressing to a lover of clam chowder and the World’s Series. 

If you are interested in something beyond waiters, keepers of fake jewelry shops, guides 
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to ruins, and visiting American movie actors, in any foreign land, if you can be tempted to 
glance at that mere 98 per cent of the population who are the People, you must learn the 
language. . . . 

It is not easy to learn any foreign tongue completely. The mind that is used to safe 
sauntering on the pavement of accustomed words gets tired of having to pick a slippery 
way from unfamiliar noun to verb. Sometimes, in the late evening, a person reasonably 
familiar with a new language will have a psychic deafness seize him, and be unable to 
speak or understand one syllable of a language that was lucid an hour before. A curtain 
seems to have fallen between him and the jabbering company. 

Many a sturdy traveler manhandles these difficulties by using the Infinitive and No 
Fool Grammar mode of speech, and he gets himself perfectly understood, provided he 
keeps off conversation about philosophy and the finer grades of cheese. He says blithely 
in the foreign tongue what amounts to “Me to see she yesterday and me to want to see 
she today and me to guess she to want to me see,” and everybody gets the idea, except 
possibly She. 

But there are people who are more finicking about every accomplishment, tennis or 
love or languages, and who have learned that there is no brighter exhilaration—not even 
the magic moment at rehearsals when a play ceases to be just stumbling lines and begins 
to live and to play itself—than when, quite suddenly, you start to speak a language with- 
out fumbling and to hear it without strain. 

But whether at the No Grammar or the Slick Syntax level, everyone who stays long 
in a foreign land is in danger at some point of freezing his verbal assets. He has been 
studying, been annoyed by the daily irritation of Dear Teacher’s coming. He permits 
himself (like not cutting down on cigarettes any longer) to say, “I think I’ll postpone 
my lessons—you know, just for a while.” There he is, fixed, a linguistic fly in spotted 
amber. 

This is especially true of the American (or English) business man who, all the while 
preferring to stay in Omaha (or Reading), yet finds himself sent abroad. For his business 
he will learn foreign words enough to sell oil or machinery, but he will go on being a bass 
horn that never takes the trouble to become a flute. 

With foreign languages, Americans are—oh, say 51 per cent of them—likely to be 
venturesome and somewhat brash. The Scotch remain firmly misaccented. The English 
either learn the language excellently or remain sullen and never altogether forgive the 
blasted natives (which, in English English, means just the opposite of natives) for not 
understanding English, as spoken in the Garden of Eden and in the better clubs ever 
since.—Reprinted by special permission of the New Haven Register and The Bell Syndi- 
cate, Inc. 


A REPORT ON SPAIN TODAY* 


Mary STepMAN SWEENEY 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 


Present aspect of Spain. Spain looks thriving to the casual observer. The large 
cities, Madrid and Barcelona, and some of the provincial capitals look more prosperous 





* Resumé of a talk given on Saturday, April 17, 1948, at The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut, before the Connecticut Group of the New England Modern Language Associa- 
tion. Reprinted, with permission, from the Bulletin of the Association, Vol. X, no. 2, De- 
cember, 1948. 
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than before 1936. The signs of Civil War to be seen in 1944 have in large part disap- 
peared. The impression is one of an enormous expenditure of energy and a determination 
to eradicate all signs of the Civil War. This reconstruction is partly private and partly 
public. At the close of the Civil War the government passed measures to encourage 
private rebuilding, and made plans for a ten-year reconstruction program. The new 
buildings of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, the successor to the Junta 
para Ampliacién de Estudios Histéricos e Investigaciones Cientificas, are very fine, rather 
sumptuous in contrast to the simple and utilitarian buildings of the Junta. This note 
of luxury is repeated in new expensive hotels and motorists’ inns, in high-priced apart- 
ment houses and country villas. All modes of transportation are deficient: taxis, buses, 
street cars and trains, but Barcelona is better off than Madrid in this respect. 

Living conditions. Food is scarce and high. Many articles are rationed. Anyone 
who can afford it lives on the black market. Hotels and boarding houses are crowded and 
expensive. Servants are hard to find and cost so much to feed that there is less service 
in private homes than formerly. Servants’ wages are two or three times higher than in 
1936. Families do not take boarders. The stores are filled with high-priced goods. 
There is every evidence of buying power in Spain today. There are as many new rich 
after World War II as after World War I. People on fixed incomes and the working 
classes suffer. The inflation has wiped out the rise in workmen’s wages. There are 
very few beggars to be seen. 

Spaniards’ opinions about the present situation. They differ according to whether or 
not they support the present regime. Some of the “desafectos al régimen” are hopeful, 
others are depressed. Both sides seem to fear another Civil War. One of the strongest 
forces in Spain today is a sort of passive resistance to doing anything lest it should precipi- 
tate a conflict. Both sides believe that the attitude of the United States and Great 
Britain toward the present regime is important, that these countries could make or break 
it. The Civil War alignment of the political parties is changing: the Monarchists are 
now anti-Franco, and the Republicans and moderate Socialists have joined them in 
support of the return of the Monarchy. This group believes that Great Britain and the 
United States will support a constitutional monarchy, and that the Republic-in-Exile 
has no chance. Franco’s answer to the Monarchists was the promulgation of the Law 
of Succession in March 1947, which was passed by the Cortes in June 1947 and ratified by 
a plebiscite in July 1947: the abolition of titles and suppression of any Monarchist at- 
tempt to organize. Otherwise the political alignment appears to be the same: the army, 
the church, the landowners, the industrialists and Falange are pro-Franco. Falange is 
reduced in power and prestige. The church has gained. Many people support the 
regime passively believing, on account of indoctrination, that Communism is the only 
alternative. Supporters of the Franco regime say (1) that Franco has maintained 
internal peace (He has, at a price.) ; (2) that there is a dangerous underground movement 
(Impossible to obtain information about this. The police interrogate and detain for- 
eigners.); (3) that Franco has kept Communism out of Spain (Certainly Franco is anti- 
Communist, but the working classes, formerly pro-United States, now are ready to turn 
to Russia for help.); (4) that the working classes benefit under Franco (Inflation has 
neutralized higher wages and food is scarce.); (5) that Franco is winning support outside 
of Spain (True, among anti-Communists in many countries, Catholics, especially in the 
United States, and in Argentina.) The Franco regime is very sensitive to foreign com- 
ment, official or unofficial. 

Spain for students and teachers of Spanish. Spain and the Spaniards are as interesting 
as ever. On the practical side, expenses are three or four times greater than formerly; 
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it is hard to find good living accommodations and food at reasonable prices; new monetary 
regulations require spending at the rate of two hundred pesetas a day. On the cultural 
side, newspapers are poor, full of propaganda; the theatre has declined, though seventeenth 
and nineteenth century classics are still played by veteran actors and actresses; intel- 
lectual life is stagnant compared with before 1936; museums are in excellent condition; 
there is a good new literary review, Insula. There is a great contrast between the cour- 
tesy and cordiality on the part of the offices of education and the inquisitorial methods of 
the police. Foreign students are beginning to return to Spain. Courses for foreigners 
are offered, especially in the summer, in Madrid, Santiago de Compostela, Santander, 
Jaca, and elsewhere. 

General statements about Spain today. Spain is in a state of post-Civil War. Any 
government would have to control strong opposition in some way. Certain international 
forces are running counter to the strong nationalism of Franco’s regime: 1) Catholicism, 
2) international trade, and 3) cultural forces, especially the coming and going of students 
and teachers, both Spanish and foreign. Here we teachers can help. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS Conducted by 


E. H. Hespett AND Ropert H. Wi.uiAmMs* 








To the Editors: 

At the meeting of the A.A.T.S.P. in New York last December we heard some beautiful 
Spanish Christmas carols sung by a chorus of pupils from one of the New York City high 
schools. The director of the chorus announced that the carols had been recorded and the 
records would be put on sale. I should like to order a set of the records but do not remem- 
ber the address to which orders were to be sent. Will you please send me this address 
together with the price of the records? 

M. H. 
Staten Island, New York 


The records can be ordered from Mr. Louis Gonzdlez, John Adams High School, Ozone 
Park 16, New York. The price of the records (two twelve inch records containing ten 
carols) with album is $3.50. 


To the Editors: 

Our town is going to build a new school. Each department has been asked to submit 
plans or drawings of an ideal room. Would you have any such plans or would you know 
where I might find drawings of an ideal language room? 

E. F. P. 
Amityville, New York 


A similar question was answered in the May, 1946 number of Hispanra (xxrx, 227). 
The inquirer at that time was, however, more interested in the question of equipment than 
in architectural plans. She was referred to Miss Vera Park of Chowcilla, California, who 
planned and equipped a very beautiful Spanish classroom for the high school at Clayton, 
New Mexico. Miss Park sent her much helpful information and “enclosed a picture of 
her room which has greatly impressed those authorities who have seen it.” I would sug- 
gest that you, too, write Miss Park and ask her for aid in your problem. 

E. H. H. 


To the Editors: 

Can you steer me to the appropriate literature on how to guide students concerning 
foreign language study in the secondary field? I am particularly concerned with: (1) 
cutting down on the excessive number of failures in the first year of study; (2) the mental 
hygiene aspect of student failure and the school’s responsibility. 

G. 8. D. 





* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 
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Hicksville, New York 


On the question of student guidance in the study of foreign languages I believe that 
you can find material that will be of help to you in the Modern Language Journal. I have 
at present only two titles to suggest: 

Maronport, Raymond P.: “Discovering and Salvaging Modern Language Risks.” 
Modern Language Journal, xx11 (May, 1939), 596-598. 

Wagner, Mazie E. and Strobel, Eunice: “Predicting Success and Failure in College 
Ancient and Modern Foreign Languages.”” Modern Language Journal, x1x (January, 
1935), 285-293. 

I do not believe that there is any material available on the mental hygiene aspect of 
student failure with reference specifically to modern languages. You will be able to 
find the more general aspects of student failure treated in the journals of educational 
psychology. 


E. H. H. 


To the Editors: 


Can you tell me whether there is any organization which makes arrangements for 
students to spend one year of their college course in Spain studying at a Spanish university 
and get credit for their work at their home college? 

H. M. 
New York City 


Although at present there is no organization sponsoring a “Junior Year in Spain”, 
Smith College has arranged for a group to spend their junior year studying at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. Students from other colleges may join the group. For further in- 
formation write to Professor Vincent Guilloton, Smith College, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, or to the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
19, New York. 


E. H. H. 


To the Editors: 

In the mail today I received some information concerning a study-travel tour from 
Spanish Student Tours. The trip to Spain sounds most attractive, but before becoming 
too interested I would like to know something about this agency. Is it a reliable one? 
Do you know of anyone who has taken one of their trips whom I might contact? 

D. M. M. 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


One of my colleagues at New York University, whose name I am sending you by mail, 
took this trip last year and is enthusiastic about the experience. The tour, as you may 
know, is under the sponsorship of the Spanish government. My colleague tells me that 
everything possible was done to make the tour pleasant; that the members were taken to 
the theater and afterwards backstage to meet the actors; that they were given official 
receptions in some towns, etc. He felt that he had received more than he bargained for. 
The Spanish government is eager to promote friendly relations with the United States 
and the student tours are planned with this in mind. 


E. H. H. 
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To the Editors: 

I am a Spanish major and after graduation in June I should like to do translation for 
an exporting concern or for the government. Could you tell me whom to contact in 
Washington or how to go about getting the information I am seeking. I have no idea 
where to begin and anything you can tell me will be greatly appreciated. 

C. H. 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 


As the first steps in finding the kind of position you want I would suggest that you 
write to: (1) United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. telling of your interest and asking advice, and (2) to the United States Civil Service 
Commission asking if and when any examinations for positions as translator in Spanish 
are to be given. 

Most positions where Spanish translation would be necessary—in private companies 
or in government agencies—would require first of all a knowledge of stenography and 
typewriting. If you can prepare yourself to fill a secretarial position then you can apply 
to any of the big companies having extensive interests in Latin America—the meat-pack- 
ing companies, oil companies, radio, air transportation lines, etc. In the chapter on “Vo- 
cational Opportunities for Students of Spanish” in A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish 
and Portuguese (H. G. Doyle, editor) there is some good, realistic information on this 
subject: 


“The only jobs where the knowledge of a language is the major requirement—except for 
language teaching—seem to be translating and interpreting. These call for an intimate 
knowledge of the foreign language with long years of experience in its use, as well as an excel- 
lent knowledge of the English language. Such positions may sometimes be obtained in 
private concerns . . . or in public agencies. . . . Only superior students with unusually good 
training can qualify for these positions, but other students can qualify for other government 
positions or positions in business and industry provided they have other skills as well’’ (page 
50-51). 

E. H. H. 


To the Editors: 

I am a member of a newly organized Spanish Club. As one of our activities we would 
like to pack packages of clothing and food to send to Spanish refugees in Europe. We 
would like to ask you for some addresses and ages of some people in Europe so that we may 
start to send the packages soon. 

M. P, 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


Your letter was referred to the American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. Miss Elizabeth Barth, of the Individual Services 
Unit of this organization, has supplied the following information: 

The active program for Spanish refugees in the south of France, which the American 
Friends Service Committee formerly was engaged in, has now as its last remnant a school 
for the training and retraining of young people in trades in which they might hope to find 
employment in France or any other country—tailoring, carpentry, etc. This school has 
now been taken over by the Y.M.C.A. 

The organization which was specifically set up to care for the Spanish refugee children 
is Foster Parent Plan for War Children, Inc., 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18. Their 
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work has been expanded to take in children from other countries. In their literature they 
ask for $15 per month for six months or a year toward the support of a specified child. 
Correspondence through their office is encouraged. 

The Fellowship Gift Parcel Campaign, 328 North Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland, 
of which Mrs. Emily Parker Simon is executive secretary, provides names of families and 
individuals from various countries, with special emphasis on countries not included in the 
Marshall Plan. 


I hope that the generous good-will of your club may be able to find adequate expression 
through one of these agencies. 


E. H. H. 


To the Editors: 

I am interested in buying one or two books treating of the Golden Age in Spanish 
literature, and I am also interested in buying one or two good books on the movement of 
Romanticism and the Romanticists. Will you please recommend some titles on these 
subjects? 


H. P. 
Austin, Texas 


I would recommend the following books on the Spanish Golden Age: 
K. Vossler: Introduccién a la literatura del siglo de oro. 
L. Pfandl: Cultura y costumbres del pueblo espaol de los siglos XVI-XVII. 

The most exhaustive work on the period is Pfandl’s Spanische Nationalliteratur in ihrer 
Blitezeit (Freiburg i.B., 1929). If you read German you might be able to get a copy of 
this work; it has been translated into Spanish, but the Spanish edition is now out of print 
and very rare. 

There is no thorough study of the Golden Age in English. Gongorism and the Golden 
Age by E. K. Kane (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1928) is concerned more with gongorism than with 
the other phenomena of the period. 

In the field of Romanticism you would probably find most desirable: 

The Romantics of Spain (University of Liverpool Institute of Hispanic Studies, 1935). 
(This is a translation by E. Allison Peers of Enrique Pifieyro’s El romanticismo en Espajia.) 
and especially Professor Peers’ exhaustive study: A History of the Romantic Movement in 
Spain (Cambridge, 1940, 2 vols.) 

Any of these books may be obtained from Franz C. Feger, 17 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10. 


E. H. H. 


To the Editors: 

In my Advanced Spanish class (third year) I am to use the early Spanish novel: six- 
teenth-seventeenth century. I expect to read with the class Lazarillo de Tormes but I 
need something else to keep them busy the whole year and I am not very familiar with 
what is on the market of that kind of material and that period. Could you make sug- 
gestions? I would be most grateful to you. 


G. R. 
New Jersey 


Probably the best text for reading in the 16th and 17th century novel after Lazarillo 
is the one edited by G. T. Northup and published by D. C. Heath and Co. called The 
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Picaresque Novel. It is made up of selections of a chapter or two of tbe hest known works 
and is well edited. About the only other text I can suggest is Gil Blas de Santillana pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. I hope that these books will provide you with sufficient 
reading matter for your class. 

E. H. H. 


To the Editors: 
Would you be kind enough to tell me where to obtain Spanish films for use in Spanish 
Clubs? 
F. J. G. 
Brooklyn, New York 


There are a number of commercial agencies dealing in such films in New York. One 
which has proved to be reliable and obliging is: Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York. Some non-commercial agencies also have films which you might like to use. 
Among these are the American Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Modern Art, 
both of New York, and the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

E. H. H. 


I would also recommend Clasa-Mohme (Professor Ernest E. Stowell, Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois) and International Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
2, Il. 

D. D. W. 


To the Editors: 

I should like to find out what school or college along the Pacific Coast produced a trans- 
lation into English of a play by the Uruguayan dramatist Justino Zavala Mufiiz between 
1935 and 1937. I don’t know the name of the play, but it was translated by a Uruguayan 
attending the school. I am trying to get details for the author. Please ask anybody who 
knows about the play to write me and tell me, if possible, if the translation is still in exist- 
ence. 

W. K. Jonzs 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


To the Editors: 

As I am trying to improve my English and would be glad to help someone with a similar 
aspiration regarding Portuguese, I am writing to you in the hope that my letter will find 
someone welcoming this idea and would ask you to kindly advise those to whom this may 
be of interest, suggesting that this be a lady. 

I am twenty-three years old and am graduated from economics and my present occupa- 
tion is that of shorthand typist in an English company in Lisbon. 

Thanking you for all you may be able to do for me in this connection, I am 

J. A. F. 
Lisbon, Portugal 


The name and full address of this correspondent will gladly be given on request. 











CHAPTER NEWS... Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Chapter Adviser* 








Early in November, 1948, President Leavitt O. Wright suggested that an old custom of 
the annual AATSP meetings be revived: that of a chapter roll call. Accordingly, your 
chapter adviser sent a letter to all of the chapter presidents, one paragraph of which read: 
“At the annual meeting in New York at the Hotel New Yorker, December 26-29, we are 
planning a ‘Chapter Roll Call.’ I hope your chapter will have a representative there to 
answer with some short statement about what you are doing or are planning to do. If 
you cannot have a member present to answer, I will be happy to read your greeting myself. 
Will you send me some message so that we can have a perfect record?” The answer to 
this request, in spite of its lateness, was gratifying. Of our thirty-eight chapters, we had 
responses from twenty-nine, either by short speeches or by letters. It turned out to be a 
jolly affair, placed squarely in the middle of the business meeting on December 29, as 
patriotic citizens, AATSP members, advertised products, climate, publications of other 
AATSP members, the training of fine scholars to send on to other chapters, and various 
awards given. Several promising young Hispanists were introduced to the assemblage; 
others, whose names were familiar to many only in print were looked upon with profound 
interest; words of gratitude were spoken for professors over the United States who have 
inspired their students to attain places of prominence in our organization. ll in all, it 
was a most satisfactory “experiment,” which is to be repeated at the California meeting 
in 1949.. We hope that every chapter will be represented. The following brief notes 
were taken at the 1948 Roll Call. 


Baltimore. Dr. Frederick Dedmond, president of one of the newest chapters, was en- 
thusiastically applauded for his great efforts to organize the Baltimore Chapter. 

Central Ohio was represented by Dr. R. H. Armitage, who pronounced the roll call an 
excellent idea. The entire association will be strengthened when the chapters come to 
occupy important places on the program. 

Chicago was represented by so many members that the chapter adviser could hardly write 
them down. Miss Helene Pirritte spoke for the chapter; Miss Italia Malato wasintro- 
duced as treasurer and Edward A. Dwyer as secretary. Dr. Kenneth Leslie and Dr. 
Harvey Johnson of Northwestern were other members present to speak before and after 
the meeting of their activities. Doctor Johnson offered to mail lists of Latin-American 
students to any North-American professors whose students wish to write letters to stu- 
dents in South America. 

Florida. Since all of us are already familiar with the splendid work of the Floridians in 
things Hispanic, Dr. Lincoln Canfield talked about sunshine and oranges. There must 
have been a dozen representatives from Florida. 





* Chapter news should be sent to the Chapter Adviser, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, who should be notified at once of any changes in names 
or addresses of chapter officers. 
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Gdlvez. A most interesting report of AATSP activities in New Orleans was sent in by 
Secretary Elizabeth Mann and read by the newly-elected national president of AATSP, 
Dr. John Englekirk. Not to be outclassed by Florida, which, incidentally, once provided 
a president for AATSP, the president from Louisiana also mentioned sunshine and oranges. 
Illinois. Mrs. Dorothy Stern represented her chapter and told of its activities, many of 
which are inspired by Doctor Van Horne. 

Indiana. Dr. Laurel Turk, the “movie fan,” was apparently not going to mention his 
recent trip to South America, but he was forced to confess that he had hundreds of slides 
in color that he had shown to many Indiana groups. 

Los Angeles. Not to be outdone by Florida and Louisiana, Dr. John Reid rose to his feet 
not only to mention certain California “products” but also to tell of the Hispanic ac- 
tivities in that area. 

Kansas. Chalmers Herman, an enthusiastic and hard-working newcomer to AATSP, 
talked about the twenty-five-year-old celebration of Cervantes Day in Lawrence, of joint 
sessions in Kansas towns of the several AATs, of laboratory courses, and of Kansas wheat. 
Long Island. Miss Ruth Richardson was the representative from this active chapter. 
Minnesota. Miss Esther Shuler, the newly-elected president of the Minnesota chapter, 
spoke of its many activities. When one hears “Minnesota,” one always thinks Luces 
Boreales, the mimeographed news-letter chock-full of ideas, now in its third year. 
Missouri. Dr. Stephen Pitcher represented a state active in the news these days, and also 
active in AATSP affairs. 

Nebraska. From this new chapter a letter was read, sent in by Dr. Boyd Carter, who was 
the power behind the organization of the Nebraska Chapter in Lincoln on December 11, 
1948. 

New York. Dr. José Martel represented the chapter that was host to the largest meeting 
that AATSP has ever enjoyed. He and all the other members of the New York Chapter 
gave us such a varied and splendid entertainment that we all departed on December 30, 
enlightened spectators and satisfied “consumers” of Hispanic culture. 

North Carolina. Dr. Juan Castellano was there to tell of the activities of his chapter. 
Northern California. A warm message of good wishes from Dr. Armando Cusicanqui was 
relayed to us by Dr. Leavitt Wright. 

North Ohio. Dr. Dewey Amner, busy with Sigma Delta Pi business, was nonetheless 
present at the Business Meeting of AATSP to represent his chapter. 

Northwest. Miss Edna Babcock of Seattle told of the many activities of her chapter, one 
of which is the encouragement of the teaching of Spanish in the grade schools. This ex- 
periment in Seattle has been most successful. 

Oklahoma. Miss Dorothy Newkirk of Bartlesville sent the following message: ‘The 
Oklahoma teachers of Spanish are doing all that they can to create and continue an interest 
in the Spanish language.” 

Oregon. Our very fine president, Leavitt Wright, rose proudly to respond when his state 
was called. He is a booster for all that he represents, especially the AATSP and Oregun, 
as we were told to pronounce it. 

Pennsylvania. Miss Elsie Jamieson, our president of 1947, brought news and greetings 
from Philadelphia. 

Salt River Valley. Greetings, best wishes, and a reference to “sunshine” were brought 
from Arizona by Dr. Marjorie Johnston. 

Southern Michigan. Miss Wanda Chrobak told of their November meeting at which one 
hundred persons were present. 

Southwestern. Dr. C. A. Tyre represented this chapter of New Mexico. 
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Tennessee. Miss Terrell Tatum, president of the Tennessee Chapter, sent a warm letter 
of greetings which was read by Dr. Gerald Wade. 

Upper New York. If Mr. Frederic Jackson had been present, he would have heard 
pleased laughter as his letter was read: “We are justly proud of the fact that two of our 
charter members are national officers, Lincoln Canfield and Graydon De Land, and that 
with Dr. Herberto Lacayo they form a most capable triumvirate for the advancement of 
Hispanic culture and language at the Florida State University.” (Numerous applications 
were immediately made by persons who would like to teach in a state where professors 
are praised more frequently than are the oranges.) 

Upper Willamette. Dr. Leavitt Wright gave us another lesson in pronunciation: Wi-la- 
mét, as he told of the organization of the newest chapter of AATSP late in December. 
Virginia. Dr. Clifton McIntosh of Martha Washington College presented the greetings 
from Virginia. 

Washington, D. C. This chapter was represented by its distinguished member, Dr. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, whose resignation as Editor of Hispanza had just been made with 
his regrets and accepted with far greater regret by the Executive Council and the mem- 
bership of AATSP. Though his interests are deep, his time is limited. We must now 
look to him for guidance, demanding less of his time. 


At the end of the meeting, many came forward to express their approval of this revival of 
an old custom in our meetings. Others, who do not belong to Chapters, came to ask for 
information on forming new chapters. It was indeed worthwhile, and we hope to continue 
the “Roll Call of Chapters.” Each chapter always has news to give, conditioned by the 
offerings of its campus or its school, and every other chapter is vitally interested. All of 
our specific interests and activities of such vast scope and depth bound together in this way 
produce, without question, a vitalizing effect on our national organization. 


Recent Chapter Activities 


Minnesota. During January and February the Minnesota Chapter had three meetings: 
on January 10 Dr. Thomas Irving spoke on the Arabic influence on Hispanic culture; on 
January 24 the chapter attended a cena mexicana in the Restaurante Coronado of St. 
Paul and a Mexican movie, “Noche de Ronda,” at the New Rey Theater; Mr. Robert 
Luckey spoke on Brazilian folklore at the February 28th meeting. This active chapter 
has two meetings each month through the school year, each one preceded by a dinner at 
some centrally-located restaurant. Spanish is always spoken throughout the meetings. 
The officers for 1948-49 are: Dr. Esther Shuler, University of Minnesota, president; 
Miss Harriet Apel, North High School, Minneapolis, vice president; Miss Graciela Car- 
rillo, University of Minnesota, secretary; Mr. George Calt, Blake School, Hopkins, treas- 
urer. 

Oregon. At its January meeting the Oregon Chapter was delightfully entertained by 
Miss Mary Rogolino of the University of Oregon. Miss Rogolino spoke in Spanish on 
Las maravillas de México. Choral music was provided by the members of the Beaumont 
Choral Club with Miss Lilian Welsh as director. Miss Andrew Brugger played some 
beautiful selections on the piano. A brief business meeting was held. It was decided 
to postpone the election of officers until the February meeting. During the social hour 
Miss May McLennan and Mrs. Grace Vogan were in charge of refreshments. 

Kansas. Eight members of the Kansas Chapter of AATSP attended the United Nations 
Conference at Lawrence on January 25-26. Miss Agnes M. Brady was the delegate of 
AATSP. Since Kansas is the first state to organize a state sized organization of groups 
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which are affiliated with the non-governmental-organizations of the United States, it may 
be of interest to other chapters to know that AATSP can have a place in such state groups 
if they are organized. One of the important aims of the conference was to acquaint the 
people of Kansas with the ways in which they can voice their opinions through their 
accredited representatives at the United Nations and keep up-to-date on the develop- 
ments of that organization. The keynote speaker of the first session was Mr. J. B. Or- 
rick, Chief, Section for Non-Governmental-Organizations, Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, who spoke on the role of such organizations. Sefiorita Alicia 
Bafios of Mexico, of the Information Department of the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, was a guest at the AATSP luncheon and a speaker at the 
afternoon session. Other speakers were Mr. Antonine Goldet, of France, Director of the 
Department of Economic Affairs, United Nations; Mr. William H. Stoneman, Personal 
Advisor to Trygve Lie; Mrs. Helendeen H. Dodderidge of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; Mrs. Howard Richardson, Department of Public Information, United 
Nations. At the banquet and reception on January 25, students and faculty members 
from thirty nations were present. During one of the round table sessions, various Kansas 
pioneer groups in UN relations were given five to ten minutes to speak on various ways 
that “small groups may get together to talk things over on a local level.”” AATSP was one 
of the twenty groups who presented their theses: that if one knows two languages he is 
worth two persons in international relations. Among the other groups were the American 
Nurses Association, American Association of University Women, American Federation of 
Teachers, Women’s Overseas Service League, International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, Zionist Organization, Bahai, Hadassah, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and International 
Relations Clubs. The lema used throughout the entire meeting was that, even though 
there may be misrepresentation and misunderstanding, Kansas has taken her place in 
world affairs and there will be no turning back. 

Florida. The following report was sent in by Miss Alice Sharpe, Secretary. The Chap- 
ter convened at P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of Florida, Gainesville, on 
January 14 and 15 for the regular winter meeting, with Dr. Lincoln Canfield, Florida State 
University, presiding. 

The welcome address was given by Dean Page, College of Arts and Sciences. In the 
opening session, the seventh and eighth grade Spanish pupils of P. K. Yonge School pre- 
sented a Fiesta Espafiola of short skits under the direction of Professor Vidal Trujillo, and 
the study plan of the school was outlined by Miss Dorothy Tobias, Chipley High School. 

Dr. O. 8. Bandy of Florida Southern College gave a report illustrated by many colored 
slides on the Florida Southern-Guatemala summer school, and Mrs. Lucy Shepard, Day- 
tona Beach Seabreeze High School, showed a film illustrating her trip to Havana with her 
Spanish Club. 

Los Picaros de Quevedo, Spanish honorary fraternity, gave a reception in the Florida 
Union in honor of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, visiting professor, and the Spanish teachers. 
A banquet was held in the University cafeteria, followed by a program with Dr. Pedro 
Villa Ferndndez as master of ceremonies. Appearing on the program were Doctor Fer- 
ndndez, who spoke on “The Impact of Spain on the New World”; Mr. Carlos Castel- 
blanco, president of Los Picaros, describing the organization and its present and future 
work; some students from P. K. Yonge School singing a group of Spanish songs; and Doc- 
tor Canfield and Dr. Francis Hayes in a short skit, “Baseball and George Washington.” 
The evening program was highlighted by an address by Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, who 
appeared under the auspices of Los Picaros and the Division of Languages and Literatures 
of the University. The topic of his excellent address was “‘The Rise and Fall of the Good 
Neighbor Policy.” 
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The second day of the conference was opened with a speech by Dr. Rembert Patrick, 
University of Florida, on “Florida’s Spanish Past.’”” Dr. Graydon 8. De Land, Florida 
State University, was introduced by Doctor Canfield. He pointed out many interesting 
facts about Hispania. Dr. Fernandez gave a second speech, on “Espafia, 1948.” 

Sister Mary Jean of Barry College, Miami, president of the Southeastern Chapter, 
spoke on the organization of a national honorary society for students of Spanish on the 
secondary level. 

Among the many distinguished guests present at the meeting were Mr. J. F. Martin, 
Director of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, and Mrs Martin; Dr. Lincoln Can- 
field, president of the Florida Chapter of AATSP; Dr. Graydon 8. De Land, national 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. Doris Arjona, Stetson University; Mrs. Carles, wife of the Consul 
of Panama, Vice Consul of Spain; and Dr. John Allen, vice president of the University of 
Florida. 

A nominating committee composed to Mrs. Lelia Alexander, Landon High School, 
Jacksonville; Herberto Lacayo, Florida State University, Tallahassee; and Mrs. Anne C. 
Stone, Orlando Senior High School, Orlando, was appointed to present a report at the 
Florida Education Association Convention which will be held in Tampa in March. Mrs. 
Stone will serve as chairman of the committee. 
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Annual Meeting of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations.— 
The 1948 annual meeting of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations was held in New York, December 28-30, 1948, in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the Modern Language Association of America. The feature of the meet- 
ing was the first annual joint assembly of the combined national foreign language teachers 
associations: The American Association of Teachers of French, The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of German, The American Association of Teachers of Italian, The American 
Association of Teachers of Slavic and Eastern European Languages, and The American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, held at the Hotel New Yorker on 
December 28. Professor Julio del Toro of the University of Michigan, former president 
of the National Federation and editor of the Modern Language Journal, presided, and the 
speakers were Vice-President Stephen A. Freeman of Middlebury College, director of the 
famous Middlebury Language Schools and president of the National Federation, and 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of The George Washington University, editor of Hispania 
and secretary-treasurer of the National Federation. Doctor Freeman discussed the quali- 
ties demanded of foreign language teachers in view of their functions in an internationally- 
minded world and laid down a comprehensive programf for the recruitment, training, and 
placement of modern foreign language teachers. This program was later activated by the 
Executive Committee of the National Federation. Doctor Doyle spoke on ‘Peoples 
Speaking to Peoples: UNESCO and Foreign Languages,” pointing out the basic impor- 
tance of eliminating language barriers in any program for peace or for international in- 
tellectual, educational, scientific, or cultural cooperation, and giving the history of his 
efforts and those of others to convince the United States National Commission for UNES- 
CO and the Paris headquarters of UNESCO itself that a comprehensive program of 
language-teaching and linguistic activities, both on the domestic and the international 
front, was a “must.” He also spoke of the uselessness of trying to restrict official interna- 
tional communication to an English or English-and-French language basis, pointing out that 
Spanish had been added as an official language of the United Nations at the recent meet- 
ing of the Assembly in Paris, and that the Beirut Conference of UNESCO had added Span- 
ish, though ona restricted basis, as a “working language.” Both these actions, he believed, 
were taken by the delegates present as a kind of revolt against the attitude of administra- 
tive officials of each of the agencies concerned. The Beirut Conference of UNESCO had 
reaffirmed the language program adopted by the Mexico City Conference, he said, over- 
ruling the recommendations of the Paris office in this respect and supporting the recom- 
mendations of the United States delegation. Dean Doyle urged all those who realized 





* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie C. Johnston, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, 
Arizona, or to the Editor. 


t Reprinted under “‘Quotes”’ in the present number of Hispanra. 
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the significance of an adequate language program, not only in the United States but 
abroad, as a fundamental part of UNESCO efforts, to attend the Second National Con- 
ference of the United States Commission for UNESCO, to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
March 31 and April 1 and 2, 1949. 

The most important action of the Executive Committee of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Associations, held at the Hotel Statler, New York City, 
on December 30, was adoption of the suggestion made by Vice-President Freeman of 
Middlebury College that a Committee on the Recruitment, Training, and Placement of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers be set up, as proposed in his address at the joint 
meeting of the various national associations. —The committee also endorsed the idea of a 
“language night” or “language week,” as carried out so successfully at the Forest Hills 
High School, Forest Hills, New York, and in the public schools of Washington, D. C. and 
other cities. The Executive Committee, composed of official delegates from regional 
associations of modern foreign language teachers of New England, the Middle States, and 
the Central States, and state associations in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in 
addition to the national associations for French, German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, 
and Slavic and Eastern European languages previously mentioned, functions as a policy- 
making body and board of directors for the Modern Language Journal and in other ways 
tries to represent the over-all interests of the modern foreign languages in American edu- 
cation. All of the fourteen delegates of the various associations were present at the 
meeting. Officers for 1949 were elected as follows: President, Charles Maltador Purin, 
representing the American Association of Teachers of German, Professor Emeritus of 
German, University of Wisconsin, now a professor in the Junior College of the Castle 
Heights Military Academy, Lebanon, Tenessee; Vice-President, Elton Hocking, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages and head of the department, Purdue University, representing 
the Central States Association of Modern Language Teachers; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
representing the Middle States Association of Modern Language Teachers. The Com- 
mittee voted to meet at Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, in conjunction with the 
next annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, in September, 
1949. 


D. D. W. 


Organization of American States—The Organization of American States, originated in 
1890 at the First International Conference of American States, received its definitive 
Charter at the Ninth Conference in 1948. Its purpose is to achieve an order of peace and 
justice, promote American solidarity, strengthen collaboration among the Member States, 
and defend their sovereignty , independence, and territorial integrity. Within the United 
Nations, the Organization of American States is a regional agency. The central, per- 
manent organ and General Secretariat of the Organization is the Pan American Union. 
Reports of the decisions of the Council of the Organization taken at its various meetings 
may be secured from the Division of Conferences and Organizations, Department of In- 
ternational Law and Organization, Pan American Union. 


M. C. J. 


Language is Ordnance.—In the Congressional Record of January 24, 1949, appears an 
article “Language is Ordnance” written by Mr. Max Sherover, President of The Lingua- 
phone Institute. After summarizing the unusual effort of this country during two world 
wars to train needed personnel in language, Mr. Sherover states: 
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“The ideal of a vast number of Americans becoming a master of at least one foreign 
language so that the Nation need no longer face a world with which it can communicate 
only through interpreters and translators is capable of realization. It is no longer a curi- 
osity to find an American who can speak, read, or write a few foreign languages. 

“These persons are national assets, in that they can serve our Government in its world- 
wide activities, either in civilian or military fields. They are of value to American business 
as foreign representatives, travelers, teachers, diplomats, missionaries, engineers, or 
technicians. They can converse with, and act as host to, the foreign-language-speaking 
people who come to us, and look to us, in even greater numbers. They are no longer living 
behind the illusory security of a linguistic Maginot line. They are the advance guard in a 
new world, the better world that can be ours if each does his bit toward educational self- 
improvement.” 

M. C. J. 


Inter-American Bureau for Educational Research.—On August 12, 1948, at the Univer- 
sity of Havana, a group of educators from North and South America convened in order to 
found the Buro Interamericano de Investigaciones Educacionales. This session was held 
as a result of discussions at the Summer Session of the University of Havana on ‘“Prob- 
lemas de Educacién de la Post Guerra’ and ‘“Problemas de la Ensefianza de Idiomas 
Modernos.” A constitution was drafted and approved at a later meeting in Miami. Prof. 
Berthold C. Friedl of The University of Miami, whose courses gave rise to the organiza- 
tion, is President of the new Bureau. 

The purpose of the organization is to promote and exchange mutual knowledge and 
collaboration on research projects in the field of inter-American education, with emphasis 
on scholarly and modern technical methodology. IABER is not intended to compete 
with the many organizations concerning themselves with inter-American educational 
relations. In large measure, through stimulation of and emphasis on research of inter- 
American interest, it will contribute ideas and tools which the various cultural and govern- 
mental agencies in the Americas can make use of. 

The magazine of IABER, tentatively named Bulletin of the Inter-American Bureau of 
Educational Research, has been placed under the direction of an editorial board selected 
by the International Committee which initiated the organization. Further details of 
the organization may be obtained from Prof. Berthold C. Friedl, University of Miami, 
Miami, Florida. 

M. C. J. 


Cuentos Sonoros.—The following communication from Editora de Cuentos Sonoros 
(Plaza de Santo Tomds No. 17, México, D. F.) will be of interest to classes in which aural 
comprehension is being stressed and to teachers of Spanish-speaking students. 

“Los discos que a la fecha editamos son de cuentos para nifios, narrados y dialogados. 
Desde luego esto, aunque podria emplearse en los cursos avanzados de espafiol pues 
ayudaria a educar el ofdo de los estudiantes, no se pueden catalogar como tépicos de 
interés general. Estamos transcribiendo su carta al Sr. Manuel Canseco Noriega, pro- 
ductor de una de nuestras principales estaciones de radio, o sea la XEX, quien tiene al- 
gunas grabaciones de discos interesantes tomados directamente de programas de radio y 
en discos de 18” grabados a 33 n.p.m. Creemos que el Sr. Canseco estarfa en posibilidad 
de surtirle un nimero limitado de estos discos que s{ creemos pueden ser de utilidad para 
las clases de adultos. Por otro lado, estamos iniciando la edicién de cursos de espafiol 
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en discos normales de 10” que creemos poder surtir dentro de unos cuantos meses y en 
los cuales s{ creemos encontraré interés.’ 


M. C. J. 


Curso de Inglés para Latino-americanos.—Mr. Melvin G. Nydegger, Director of the 
Institute of Latin American Studies of Mississippi Southern College, has sent the follow- 
ing announcement concerning an orientation course for Latin Americans. The course 
was inaugurated last summer and will be continued this year. 

“The Latin-American Institute of Mississippi Southern College of Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi, will conduct its second annual orientation course in the English language for 
Latin-American business and professional people and students from February 23 to April 
16. The course, conducted jointly by the Institute of Latin American Studies and the 
International House of New Orleans, is part of the U. 8. Department of Education and 
the Department of State’s program to foster better understanding and relationships be- 
tween the Americas. 

“The eight weeks intensive course in English grammar, composition, and conversation 
with emphasis upon the culture, civilization, history, and geography of the United Statesis 
intended to give business and professional people a knowledge of English to enable them 
to qualify for better positions and to provide, for students who plan to continue their 
studies in the United States, an opportunity to further their knowledge of English. 

“Maximum use will be made of visual aids and audio-visual equipment used in regular 
college courses. Wire recorders and voice recording machines will be utilized to enable 
students to hear and correct their errors. Faculty members of the English Department 
will act as instructors, supplemented by visiting speakers. Prof. Melvin G. Nydegger is 
Executive Director of the Orientation Course.” 

An attractive folder in Spanish describing the course and containing application forms 
may be obtained from Mississippi Southern College. 

M. C. J. 


Sears Roebuck Catalog in Spanish and Portuguese-—An interesting and functional 
method of teaching vocabulary is suggested by the use of mail order catalogs in a foreign 
language. The home office of Sears Roebuck and Company (925 South Homan Avenue, 
Chicago), can direct teachers concerning the method of obtaining their catalogs in Spanish 
and Portuguese. It is of interest to note the rapid expansion of this company in Latin 
America. The Company opened its first store in Havana in 1941. In 1947 it opened a 
second store in Mexico City. This year stores are being opened in Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Caracas. 


M. C. J. 


Versdtil América.—A communication from Mr. Francisco 8. de Lucena, publishing 
editor of a new magazine called Versdtil América, describes the journal as follows: 

“Versdtil América is intended to be an American magazine, which will have a transla- 
tion into the Spanish language of the English text, and it will be distributed throughout 
the United States and capitals of the Spanish-speaking republics. We shall try to have 
“versatility” become a fact by combining the stiffness of business with the pleasantness of 
literature, so that its reading results in an agreeable, instructive review of the various 
activities of life. 
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“The magazine will be published in two colors, with a length of 32 pages and an initial 
circulation of ten thousand copies. The first issue is due by the end of March.” 
The address is 130 F Street, San Diego, California. 


M. C. J. 


Boletin de Informacién.—Teachers interested in special vocabulary for labor relations 
and employment services may receive free upon request a bulletin published by the Centro 
Patronal de Nuevo Leén, Monterrey, N. L., México. 


M. C. J. 


The Latin American Listening Post——An analysis from radio and press report and 
correspondence, called “The Latin American Listening Post,” is published by W. Jeffer- 
son Dennis, Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa. Mr. Dennis will send the leaflet to teachers 
upon request. 

M. C. J. 


NEA Summer Tours for Teachers.—The Travel Division of the National Education 
Association under the direction of Mr. Paul H. Kinsel, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., is planning a number of Latin American tours of interest to Spanish 
teachers. Mr. Kinsel has some colored films of last year’s trips which would be suitable 
for school assemblies and special programs such as Pan American Day observances. 
The trips are both educational and recreative and are offered to teachers at cost. 

M. C. J. 


School newspaper featuring Spanish and Portuguese-—The Thunderbird, semi-monthly 
publication of The American Institute for Foreign Trade, contains from one to two pages 
in Spanish and Portuguese and news of opportunities for language students in foreign 
trade. Subscriptions are $3 per school year and may be addressed to The Thunderbird, 
American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoeniz, Arizona. 


M. C. J. 


Textbooks and Principal Reference Works.—The Division of Education, Department of 
Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union, will send to teachers upon request a 46-page 
mimeographed list of textbooks and principal reference works on Latin American civiliza- 
tion. The list was published in 1948 and should be very useful to teachers and librarians. 

M. C. J. 


Free publications correlating with language study.—The following leaflets containing much 
valuable information about the Latin American countries may be obtained upon request 
by teachers: 
Pan American World Airways Teacher, published by Pan American World Airways, 
28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City, New York. 

Air Age Education News, published monthly by Air-Age Research, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

Venezuelan Newsletter, published monthly by the Venezuelan Embassy, 2445 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Dominican Republic, a semi-monthly bulletin of the Dominican Embassy, 4500 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


M. C, J. 
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Mundo Hispdnico.—One of the most colorful and interesting magazines published in 
Spanish is Mundo Hispdnico, La Revista de Veintitrés Patses. It is profusely illustrated 
and contains a nice distribution of subjects pertaining to the different Hispanic countries. 
The subscription for a school year is $4.30 U. S. currency, and may be obtained from 
Mundo Hispdnico, Donato Guerra 1, Despacho 409, México, D. F. 

M. C. J. 


Spanish Book-of-the-Month Club.—Las Américas Publishing Company, 30 West 12th 
Street, New York City, has inaugurated a Spanish Book-of-the-Month Club. Each 
month an outstanding Latin-American book in Spanish is sent to members. The sub- 
scription price of $15 per year also entitles the club members to receive a free subscription 
to the magazine Las Américas and publications in the Las Américas Series of Contempo- 
rary Latin American Writers. 

M. C., J. 


Spanish Sound-track Films.—A list of 16 mm. movies available in Spanish may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Ernest E. Stowell, Director of the Educational Division of Clasa~-Mohme, 
Inc., Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. A very good selection of films may be ob- 
tained on a rental basis for schools at considerable reduction over the regular commercial 
rate. M. C. J. 


Supplement to Census of Medieval and Rennaisance Manuscripts.—The Census of Medi- 
eval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, compiled by the late 
Seymour De Ricci with the assistance of W. J. Wilson and published in two volumes in 
1935 and 1937, with Index volume in 1940, is now outdated. A Supplement to the Census 
is being prepared under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies, with 
C. U. Faye of the University of Illinois Library Staff as editor. 

The Supplement will contain descriptions of manuscripts not listed in the Census and 
amplifications and emendations of entries in the Census. The Supplement will, as the 
Census did, exclude from its scope manuscripts written after 1600, Oriental manuscripts, 
papyri, and epigraphic material. Material to be included in the Supplement should reach 
the editor as soon as possible. 

Information as to this project and the forms to be observed in material submitted for 
publication in the Supplement are given in the pamphlet, Announcement of a Supplement 
to the De Ricci Census of Manuscripts, which is available for any one wishing to make use 
of it. Requests for this pamphlet and other communications relating to this matter 
should be addressed to C. U. Faye, P. O. Box 395, Champaign, Illinois.—Release. 


The Summer School of the University of San Carlos of Guatemala presents its third annual 
seven-week session, planned primarily for North American students and approved by the 
Veterans’ Administration, in Guatemala City, July 1 to August 19. 

A wide variety of courses in the fields of Spanish and Latin American language, litera- 
ture, and institutions are offered, while Guatemalan specialties such as Mayan civiliza- 
tion and Guatemalan folklore can be pursued by those interested. In the past, credits 
have been accepted by the major colleges and universities of the United States and Canada, 
at undergraduate and graduate levels. Evaluation of credits is best done ahead of 
time in consultation with departmental advisors, so that the choice of electives as well as 
clarification in semester and quarter terms is understood. Courses are for two units of 
credit, with a maximum of six credits, and instruction is given in five hourly meetings per 
week. 
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For the beginning student there is daily intensive training in Spanish grammar, com- 
position, conversation, and literature, all conducted by Guatemalan instructors. The 
more advanced student can select from a variety of undergraduate and graduate lecture 
courses in Spanish and including economics, geography, history, literature, philology, 
phonetics, and stylistics and composition. To the graduate student the School is pre- 
pared to offer a Master in Arts degree in three summer sessions in either Spanish literature 
or Latin American studies, or courses at the graduate level. 

The Summer School faculty includes distinguished professors from the United States 
and Central America. Among them are D. Lincoln Canfield (Florida State University), 
Luis Monguié (Mills College, Oakland, California), Walter T. Pattison (University of Wis- 
consin), Nora B. Thompson (Ardmore, Pa.), Flavio Herrera (Guatemalan novelist), 
Joaquin Pardo (Director of the National Archives), Marco Antonio Ramfrez (Vice- 
Minister of Economy and Labor), and Joaquin Zaitegui (Faculty of Humanities). 

The summer catalogue, with detailed information concerning expenses, housing, special 
student discounts for air travel, and sightseeing opportunities in the coastal plains and 
Mayan Highlands, can be obtained by writing air mail to the Secretary of the Summer 
School, Apartado 179, Guatemala, C. A.—Release. 











WHAT OTHERS SAY... 
(A Survey of Current Publications) * 
Conducted by Firorence Haui Senper and Water T. PHI.uips, 


Associate Editors 


“La F.U.E. Rehizo en Espafia su Unidad y su Independencia.” —Espafia Nueva, 6, 
December 18, 1948. Two members of the Executive Committee of the Unién Federal de 
Estudiantes Hispanos, sentenced in Spain for activities in the resistence movement and 
now refugees in France, are the reason for the following Memorandum to the Consejo de la 
Unién Internacional de Estudiantes, issued by the Comité Delegado de la U.F.E.H. in 
Paris. Addressed to “Estudiantes extranjeros que venis a Espafia,” it says: 

“Venis a ser victimas de un engajfio. 

“La Espafia que os quieren mostrar no es la verdadera Espafia. 

“Porque no los sienten, son intrusos en los monumentos que 0s ensefian, como no pueden 
sentir la cultura espafiola que temen y que odian. Son los que asentaron el espiritu 
de las Universidades que os abren, con esa violencia que es su norma y que ahonda cada 
vez mas el foso que nos disune con tanta tragedia. . . . 

“Su designio es que mafiana, en vuestros pafses, defenddis este régimen de trampa y de 
cartén con su ‘Caudillo por la gracia de Dios.’ Sdélo por esto hacéis parte de gastos de 
un presupuesto bien calculado de propaganda. . . . 

“Quisiéramos hablaros de nuestra tierra y nuestro pueblo en toda su extensién, . . . del 
obrero, del campesino, del oficinista, pero pudiera ser que esto no os interesara. 

“Nosotros que somos estudiantes como vosotros, camaradas vuestros en estudios, 
quisiéramos serlo también en la dignidad de ciudadanos de un pafs de libre convivencia. 
Por todo eso, quisiéramos hablaros largamente de esa minoria que con tanto trabajo 
sedimenté el espfritu de dos generaciones, cortada cuando el mayor de los frutos quizd 
se preparaba. 

“Podriamos hablaros de esas c4tedras que son ahora el privilegio de unos plumfferos 
arrodillantes. 

“‘Podriamos hablaros del m4ximo crimen perpetrado en esa clase social desheredada a 
quien se quiso con pedagogia infinita y con su enorme voluntad sacar de la ignorancia. 
Podriamos hablaros de su vuelta a la miseria. 

“La esperanza del renacer espafiol, es ya nada mds que recuerdo. Y ellos lo cultivan 
s6lo como mecdnica de los labios. La vida espiritual esté reducida a exasperacién y 
melancolfa nostdlgica. Y porque no queremos caer otra vez en nuestro sino de pueblo 
viejo que se contemple en el pasado como solo paliativo de la vergiienza nacional es por 
lo que queremos caminar hacia adelante. Pensemos nada mds en la pauta ibérica de la 
libertad que nos dicta Cervantes para medir toda la gravedad de nuestra ruina. 

“Pensad todo esto si buenos sois para ello. Y sobre todo, decid lo cierto, estudiantes 
extranjeros a quienes nosotros, estudiantes clandestinos de Espafia, quisiéramos dar la 
hospitalidad.” 


*Material belived to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 
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The page ends quoting from the Memorandum sent by the Agrupacién de Universitarios 
Espafioles to Dr. Herbert V. Evatt when he was presiding over the third session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Here one has an even more graphic picture of 
the tragic plight of higher education in present-day Spain, “que no garantiza ni el cumpli- 
miento de su propia legislacién, conculca el derecho de gentes y se mantiene por el terror, 
al que ha sacrificado en los ultimos dieciocho meses la vida de seiscientos espafioles, tras 
simulacros de procesos 0 sin esta previa farsa. Se refiere después a la manumisién de 
todas las actividades culturales, sometidas al dictado del gobierno y a la triste situacién de 
las Universidades y de todos los centros de ensefianza y de investigacién. 

“El militarismo ha invadido todos los claustros de las Universidades. Todo estudiante, 
al llegar al segundo afio de la carrera, entra a formar parte de la Milicia, 0 tiene que 
abandonar los estudios para pasar mas de dos afios en un cuartel. Las Milicias uniforman 
a los estudiantes y los encuadran en la disciplina militar. Del 10 de junio al 20 de 
septiembre se concentran en campamentos militares. Durante el curso, se suspenden las 
clases todos los sAbados para dar lugar a ejercicios practicos y teéricos de orden militar. 
En las escuelas primarias todos los dias se forma militarmente a los nifios y se les hace 
cantar himnos bélicos. Tépicos como ‘mitad monjes, mitad soldados,’ o ‘la vida es 
milicia,’ alimentan el cerebro de los pequefios escolares.”’ 

“Como coronacién de esa barbarie, los falangistas organizan de vez en cuando hogueras 
de libros al estilo nazi en los Claustros de las Universidades espafiolas.”” 

“No es independiente la suerte de la cultura de un pafs del régimen polftico que en él 
domina, de las condiciones en que transcurre la vida material del pueblo, del auge que 
adquieren o del eclipse que padecen en un momento determinado los principios de libertad 
y de justicia. A la miseria material y al desastre econémico se agrega en la Espafia de 
Franco la ruina intelectual de la nacién.” 

“Ante un régimen de tales caracteristicas, no cabe esperar ‘evoluciones’ tan anunciadas 
como irrealizables. Cuando se trata del fascismo, sea el de Hitler o el de Franco, sdélo 
es légico disponerse—sin contemplaciones ni paliativos—a su destruccién total.” 

“Las Naciones Unidas no creyeron en las promesas de los nazis. El pueblo espajfiol, 
que continta aquella lucha, no cree de ninguna manera en las promesas de Franco.” 

F. H. 8. 


“The Revival of the Native Arts.”—Roland F. Dickey, in the New Mexican Quarterly 
Review, 18: 305-318, Autumn, 1948, tells us that New Mexican village life and arts are 
frequently confused with the Indian, and that the village itself “‘has been eclipsed very 
often by the more bizarre elements of Indian culture. . . . Not until the old pattern of New 
Mexican village life was almost beyond recall was there serious effort to record it and to 
place its characteristic fruits under glass. .. .”” There was apparently little artistic com- 
merce between the Pueblo and the Spaniard, and the so-called examples of influence are 
usually but parallelisms and come, especially in textiles, from Oriental sources. 

The first signs of revival are to be found in “Pueblo” architecture, with emphasis on the 
Indian tradition, though there were Spanish doors, windows, corbels and capitals. The 
Victorian facade was stripped off the Governors’ Palace, and Santa Fe “became once more 
a flat-roofed Pueblo.” The Art Museum in Santa Fe, the University of New Mexico, and 
other institutional buildings took over the balcony of San Felipe, for instance, the towers 
of Acoma, the doors of Santo Domingo, and new churches in Santa Fe and Abiquiu 
“copied earlier models with eminent success.” 

Yet there is little in the regional style of most dwellings to remind one of the rancho 
home of the Hispanic period—‘“the honest colors and textures of adobe and pine, com- 
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fortable and substantial in the generosity of simple materials and unbroken space. New 
Mexican furniture and fabrics are appropriate in such a setting, while tinwork and colcha 
embroidery give ornamental relief to solidness and severity.” 

The economic depression of the 1930s “turned the hands of many village craftsmen to 
their ancestral arts in an endeavor to make a living”—cabinetmaking—trasteros and 
chests, leatherwork, weaving, embroidery, tinwork, though the time element has not 
been conducive to most craftsmen’s sticking to the age-old trades. ‘The spectacular 
accomplishment of the 17th century was the construction of monolithic Pueblo 
churches. ... Under the guidance of Spanish priests, the Indians applied their ancient 
building techniques to the traditional plan of the Christian church, and the result was one 
of the most original and effective styles of architecture on the American continent. . . . The 
little village churches . . . were centers of aesthetic expression, and as everywhere in the 
Christian world, they received the best efforts of native builders and decorators. .. . New 
Mexican arts diverged from peasant arts of Europe in that wood was never used with 
complete familiarity, and never lavishly, even in furniture . . . the villager’s wooden tools 
and utensils were among his most pleasant accomplishments... ceiling beams were 
dressed logs not even adzed to squareness, corbels were carved with simple grace and no 
loss of function.” 

Artists made abundant use of gypsum and other native minerals, colored clays, pumice, 
and plants for dyes, medicines, brushes, and fiber for rope and basketry, and goldsmiths 
“perfected filigree ornaments which represent an extreme refinement of the provincial 
tradition. ... Poverty of materials kept the artist from straying into the path of facility 
for its own sake, and the carved and painted saints speak to us with the directness of 
Gothic art. Color is secondary to linear design but has the melodic harmony of low keyed 
earth pigments. ... Yankees were, and still are, at a loss to understand the terrifying 
emotionalism of village crucifixes. ... New Mexican art branched off from the parent 
stock before Renaissance humanism could color it with the gentle realism evident in 
Velazquez and Murillo. It remains . . . stark, powerful, and histrionic.” Yet the saints 
were the villagers’ friends: if they slept late it was because they “ ‘slept until St. John 
lowered his fingers.’’”’ And the Buen Ladrén interceded for thieves. ‘Twentieth 
century skepticism has not destroyed a comforting belief in the supernatural. Stories of 
religious miracle are current coinage, and in rural villages, processions and miracle plays 
still signalize the Christian holidays.” 

One cannot help regretting that the growing availability of steel plows, factory-made 
clothing, printed and molded religious art is inevitably making the New Mexican village 
craftsmen “glad to relinquish whatever pleasure existed in making these things for 
themselves. .. .” 

F. H. 8. 


“Intellectual Slave Market.’”’—Joseph A. Brandt, in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
31: 20, June 5, 1948. “The dilemma of the publishers and the predicament of the 
scholarly author is one of the capital questions of the world of learning . . . and general 
readers.” Only rarely, says this experienced editor, does an editor receive an exciting 
scholarly manuscript, written evidently “by a scholar who slipped out of town when his 
dean wasn’t looking....I have no quarrel with the author who writes soundly and 
honestly,” continues Dr. Brandt. “But I quarrel with the uniform dullness of American 
scholarly writing today... with the system that enslaves the scholarly author and 
prevents him from being an individual, writing for other than his professional colleagues. 
And the system that forces scholars into frequently meaningless research projects and 
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further compels the scholar to write of the results, if he is to have promotion and pay, is 
not only stultifying but a real danger to our intellectual life.” 

The author finds it revealing that our Emersons and Jeffersons ‘“‘emerged before an era 
of formalized research” and bemoans the fact that today research is synonymous with 
scholarship, and that scholarship presupposes writing ability. Research, however, is but 
a tool, and scholarship “presupposes wisdom and understanding. . . . Have we not built an 
academic superstructure called research which has imprisoned the free development of 
ideas almost to the point that we have unconsciously created an intellectual slave market?” 

The “almost slavish imitation on the part of the humanities and the social sciences of 
the research methods of the physical sciences” is certainly to be regretted, since exactitude 
is not the measure of the humanities, but the enrichment of self understanding. 

The Book Manufacturers Institute’s recent survey shows that 49% of all ideas of the 
American public now come from the radio, only 8% from books. The major contribution 
of the scholars in these “‘years of grave decision” has been, it seems, “atomic energy and 
its dreadful monster, the atomic bomb.” He concludes: “All scholarship is not for the 
people. The hard core of truth will never be universally accepted. All that I plead for 
is that scholarship for a while be designed for those people who desperately want leadership 
in truth and certainty. Denied this leadership today, the people turn to their radios. . . 
for guidance as to how they should think. Books remain unread... . But in books we 
find reasoning, the quality of civilization, the time for debate with one’s self, the freedom 
to reach conclusions satisfying to one’s self yet in harmony with reason, as discovered 
through the proof of research. Once we lose this quality of free intellectual inquiry we 
have lost freedom. We may have lost the right to research. We may have said farewell 
to American scholarship.” 


F. H. 8. 


“Speaking of Tongues.”—Lowry Nelson, in The American Journal of Sociology, 54: 
202-210, November, 1948, presents some interesting facts about foreign-language groups 
in our population, some of which are of interest to teachers of Spanish. A startling state- 
ment to those who are accustomed to thinking of Americans as being unconcerned as a 
whole with languages other than English is that “nearly one-fifth of the white population 
of the United States speaks a mother-tongue other than, or in addition to, English.” 
The data, based on the 1940 census, challenges “any assumption that complete assimila- 
tion or fusion of the diverse nationality groups is taking place.”’ In point of numbers, 
German heads the list, with close to five million speakers, followed in order by Italian, 
Polish, Spanish, Yiddish, and French, each with more than a million (Spanish, 1,861,400). 
Most persons who speak another language than English reside in the northern part of the 
United States from the Plains eastward. ‘Relative to the total population, however, the 
concentration of the foreign tongues is relatively high also in the Pacific and Mountain 
States.”” Spanish is heavily represented in the West South Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific areas. There is great variation in the persistence of languages into the third and 
later generations, a measure of the persistence of a language in our culture. ‘Conspicuous 
from the standpoint of persistence are the Spanish and the French.” Spanish stands 
highest in this respect, with 38.6 per cent of the speakers being native Americans of 
native American parents, that is, persons who have preserved their original language into 
at least the third generation. Languages proved to be more persistent in rural than in 
urban areas, although Spanish showed high persistence even in urban areas. Persistence 
of Spanish into later generations is highest in New Mexico and Colorado, with percentages 
of 87 and 77.6 respectively. “It is evident that we cannot complacently assume that we 
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are a unilingual society. ... Yet our institutions, such as schools and government, are 
designed to function as if we were a one-language people. As long as language differences 
exist, non-English-speaking groups cannot participate fully in our national life, unless they 
become bilingual to an extent which some never achieve.” 

W. T. P. 


Hispanic World Report. Vol. II, No. 1, January, 1949. (Report for December, 1948). 
This is the third number of a new mimeographed publication appearing monthly at 
Stanford University, under the editorship of Ronald Hilton. It reports on the first of 
each month on the political and economic news of the Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
countries during the preceding month. The editor is assisted in the gathering and editing 
of news by an assistant editor, secretary, two editorial assistants, and a group of con- 
tributors who comprise the membership of a graduate seminar on Hispanic World Affairs 
at Stanford University. An Advisory Board to guide the policies of the publication is 
composed of Carl B. Spaeth, C. Easton Rothwell, John J. Johnson, Graham Stuart, 
Juan B. Rael, and C. Langdon White. This publication fills a real need and should be 
extremely useful to persons who wish to keep abreast of current developments in the 
Hispanic countries. 


W. T. P. 


“Vocabulary as an Index of Learning in a Second Language.” —Einar R. Ryden, 1n The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 39: 436-440, November, 1948, describes the con struc- 
tion and use of a test of vocabulary in French, as a means of determining the relative 
effectiveness of various methods of instruction. ‘In speaking of vocabulary as an index to 
the learning of a second language, it is evident that it is by no means an isolated measure 
of the number of words known, but also one of the best ways of estimating the extent of 
progress in related language skills for which objective measures may not yet have been 
developed for a specific language.’’ Skills closely correlated with the learning of the 
commonest meanings of a large number of words are intensive knowledge of additional or 
multiple meanings of words, the development of diction or the ability to make fine distinc- 
tions in the choice of closely related words, language usage, and reading comprehension. 
Four tests have been developed, Dictionary Forms A and B, and Frequency Form K 
and L. The first two of these “furnish a way of estimating the total French recognition 
vocabulary; ... furnish a more objective method of teaching in one aspect of language 
development, namely vocabulary size;... furnish an inventory of a student’s present 
attainment in the language.”’ The second tests “offer a means of measuring the most 
frequently used portions of French vocabulary for certain groups of beginning students.” 

W. T. P. 


Luces Boreales, 3: 1-10, January, 1949, is the first number of the third volume of a 
mimeographed newspaper published by the Minnesota chapter of the AATSP. Editor 
in chief is James A. Cineo. Principal items included are an article, “University Educa- 
tion and Foreign Languages,” by James A. Ciineo: “Reasons why all College Students 
Should Study a Foreign Language,” by Edward J. Schuster; a script for a radio “quiz” 
program in Spanish: “(Semejanzas entre Gaucho, Cowboy, y Llanero,”’ by Esther E. Shuler; 
“Bibliografia: Canciones y Folklore del Sudoeste de EE.UU.”; “This Year’s Course of 
Study for AATSP”’; “Little Mexico in St. Paul, Minn.”’; a bibliography of children’s books 
in English with Latin-American background: “Notas Neoyorquinas, La ‘Convencién’ 
Anual de la AATSP”’; and “On What’s Cooking,” by George Calt. 

W. T. P. 
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“Speak your Textbooks.’”’—Ernest Michael Wolf, in The Modern Language Journal, 32: 
487-492, November, 1948, describes an effective use of phonograph recordings that makes 
possible much closer coordination between written text and oral practice than has been 
found in most classrooms. Calling attention to the fact that recordings have not been 
used nearly enough in foreign-language instruction, the writer affirms that the reason is 
that recordings have failed the teacher, rather than vice versa. They have been only an 
incidental part of foreign-language teaching instead of being integrated into the classroom 
work. “In order to achieve at least a minimum degree of instructional effectiveness it is in 
nearly all cases desirable for the students to have the recorded material also available in 
printed form. .. . There is obviously one simple way in which the problem of correlation 
between textbook and recorded material can be solved satisfactorily: having recordings 
of the regular textbook.” The writer has solved the problem for his own classes by 
making recordings of the textbook himself. ‘The recordings are made with the coopera- 
tion of the audio-visual department of the College on ten-inch aluminum base discs. The 
recorder used is a ““Recordio” machine. The finished recordings are placed in the record 
library of the College Music Department. Students can check them out from there at any 
time and play them on one of the many record-players in the listening-booths of the 
library.”” Cheap reproductions from the master record are made available to students for 
home use. Space repetition on the recordings makes possible student participation in- 
stead of mere listening. The new aid has proved of great value, not only to slow learners 
and to students who have missed some part of the classwork, but also to normal students 
who are eager for added practice and review. These recordings do not replace the 
teacher but supplement and make more effective his work. 


W. FT. PR 


“Aural-oral Work: Theory, Practice, Aims.”—M. 8S. Pargment, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 32: 493-503, November, 1948, while recognizing that present conditions in 
American schools are not ideal for satisfactory achievement in language learning, urges 
foreign-language teachers to make proper use of method and content in the effort “to 
squeeze out of them all they can give.” The principle which he stresses throughout his 
article is that ‘“Language is not primarily a written combination of letters, but an audible 
entity composed of speech sounds. ... The vehicles for the acquisition of language are 
first the ear and the tongue and afterwards the eye and the hand. In acquiring new 
linguistic forms these powers may be employed in succession, or two or more simul- 
taneously, but the more of them employed, the surer and quicker the acquisition, and the 
longer the retention.” Pargment finds that “language learning has two natural aspects, 
oral expression and comprehension of the spoken form, in contrast to the aspects that are 
not natural, reading and writing.”” The natural aspects are learned by speaking and 
hearing. But to be proficient in reading and writing, “we must have recourse to our 
powers of study, to conscious effort of attention and memory, to reflection, analysis and 
synthesis.” Listening and reading are passive uses of language; speaking and writing 
are active uses. “The passive phases of language are much easier to acquire than the 
active phases. ... Students should never be encouraged nor expected to use linguistic 
material actively until they have had many opportunities of recognizing it passively.” 
Contrary to claims of some teachers that reading ability is a natural by-product of speaking, 
Pargment says “it can be asserted with conviction that the acquisition of one aspect of a 
language does not automatically bring about the possession of another.” Pargment 
insists that oral practice and speaking are different things. “Oral practice is an in- 
dispensable means, speaking is an extremely difficult art.” Trying to learn a language 
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without oral practice means giving up the help of the ear and of the tongue. “Having 
recognized the significant position of oral work in the field of language study, it remains 
only to discuss oral exercises and the manner in which they should be handled to bring 
about the best possible results in a minimum of time.” He then takes up in turn in detail 
the following topics: pronunciation, aural comprehension, true and false, questions and 
answers, reproduction of texts, oral reading, dictation, conversation, silent reading, writing, 
and vocabulary, giving helpful suggestions for each. By following his suggestions, he 
believes students can be given a good reading ability, be taught “to understand the new 
language when spoken distinctly in its simpler forms,” and learn “ to express themselves 
about common things orally and in writing.” 
W. T. P. 


“Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services.”—Elton Hocking, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 32: 512-516, November, 1948, comments on a 1947 publication of the 
American Council on Education, the volume Language and Area Studies in the Armed 
Serivces: Their Future Significance, by Robert John Matthew. He criticizes the book for 
leaving unsolved the problem of what was the value of the language teaching done under 
the ASTP. He finds the author’s observations were not based on first-hand experience, 
that “there were almost as many methods as there were directors,” that the book is 
“confused and sometimes contradictory,” and that the author’s expression is “generally 
labored, sometimes pedantic and frequently careless.” Hocking quotes from the book an 
idealized picture of ASTP language teaching that “probably did not exist on any of the 
fifty-five campuses involved.” He then presents “the other side of the story”: repudia- 
tion of promised commissions, uncooperative or hostile attitudes by some local com- 
manding officers and staffs, sudden and arbitrary withdrawing of men in the middle of a 
term, long periods of official indecision about the future of the program resulting in dis- 
quieting rumors, and sudden termination of the program, with trainees sent to areas where 
they could not use their language. Hocking finds that “the selection, aptitude and prior 
proficiency of the trainees has been overrated,” that the “planned environment” for 
language learning was not as prevalent as commonly supposed, that recordings and oral 
methods often gave way to traditional procedures, that morale was often not good. He 
concludes by stating that “the results, like the conditions, varied enormously. The 
teaching profession and the general public need to be told the whole truth, not only for 
the sake of the record but also for the sake of more and better language teaching.” 


W. T. P. 


“What Happens to A.B. Graduates in French and Spanish?’’—Vivian Cortese, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 32: 517-521, November, 1948, reports on the results of a study 
made in a master’s thesis, concerning the after-college use of their languages by 111 Stan- 
ford University graduates who had majored in French and Spanish. Most of the gradu- 
ates were motivated in selecting their major by the desire to know the culture of the 
countries concerned. The second largest group was motivated by the ease of the subject. 
Most of the graduates prepared to enter teaching, but nearly half merely wanted a liberal 
education. The most valuable aspects of language training, according to the graduates, 
were conversation, literature, and grammar. Voted as of least value were translation 
and original composition. Forty per cent of the graduates have earned money through 
their knowledge of Romanic languages, most of them by teaching or by tutoring. Only 
thirteen per cent, however, are now earning money through this knowledge, mostly by 
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teaching. ‘Three quarters of the graduates read French or Spanish literature during 
leisure hours; two-thirds attend French or Spanish plays; three-fifths speak French or 
Spanish; nearly one-half have traveled in countries where the foreign language is spoken; 
and approximately one-quarter correspond with people in French or Spanish speaking 
countries.” Forty per cent did graduate work, mostly in Romanic languages or in 
Education, and the commonest degrees earned were the Master of Arts degree and the 
Secondary Teacher’s Certificate. Over half changed their major to another field. Fifty- 
nine per cent of the graduates would reselect their original major were they to start 
college again; sixty-seven per cent of the Spanish majors would reselect their original 
language, fifty-one per cent of the French majors. Lack of vocational opportunities for 
Romanic language graduates was mentioned by many as a reason for not reselecting their 
major. The graduates recommended: (1) more emphasis on the conversational aspect 
of language training; (2) more work in commercial French or Spanish; (3) more oppor- 
tunities for exchange scholarships in French or Spanish speaking countries; (4) placement 
of elementary classes in direct charge of full-fledged professors rather than graduate 
students. 


W. T. P. 


“An Experiment with Recording and Playback Machines in Academic Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching.”—John F. Ebelke, in The Modern Language Journal, 32: 589-595, De- 
cember, 1948, describes uses made of recording and playback machines in the foreign- 
language laboratories at Wayne University. The program dates from the summer and 
fall of 1947, and did not get into full operation till February, 1948. Four units of credit 
per semester is given for three classroom sessions plus two laboratory sessions each week. 
Thirty-six laboratory sections are being run, including work in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Polish, and Russian. “It is a program specifically designed to fit into the normal 
educational framework and has significance largely as such.”” Concerning the physical 
equipment, Ebelke says: “Our laboratory is at present located in a temporary building on 
the Wayne campus. It consists of two classrooms, an office for the use of informants and 
for storage, a cutting room where we commit to records our laboriously prepared material, 
and four cubicles for individual work with students.”” The author describes in some detail 
the recording and playback machines used. Labratory sections are in charge of native 
informants, and students can supplement their laboratory work with additional private 
work in the cubicles. ‘The informant is under strict orders not to teach formal grammar: 
he is essentially a drill-master.” The author continues: “In our program most oral 
training has been shifted to the lab meetings in most languages.” Students are given 
copies of all the material they hear on records. Informants are carefully selected and 
trained for their work. A diversified and extensive testing program is being planned to 
test results of the experiment. 


W. FP 


“Evaluation in Foreign Language Teaching.”—Victor Coutant, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 32: 596-599, December, 1948, discusses and comments upon various 
testing devices for evaluating various aspects of foreign-language teaching and points 
out the need for improvements. For measuring reading ability, he mentions the Ameri- 
can Council Tests and the Cooperative Test Service. The latter he considers more 
satisfactory, but they are useful only in measuring achievement in the first two years of 
college study. “In addition, the reliability of one form of the tests compared with 
another is not quite as high as one would expect.” The Cooperative Tests he also finds 
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unsatisfactory in the testing of grammar knowledge. He finds no correlation between 
accomplishment on these tests and success in reading. ‘One specific conclusion from all 
this is that reading is an art over and above control of separate elements like grammar 
and vocabulary.” The teacher who wishes to diagnose grammatical ailments will have 
to construct his own tests. More progress has been made in measurement of the ability 
to comprehend spoken languages and in measurement of oral ability, with tests devised 
by Tharp-Lundberg, the Chicago Investigation of the Learning of a Second Language, 
and Walter Kaulfers. They test, however, literary discussion more than everyday 
vocabulary. There is a close relationship between course objectives and methods of 
evaluation. Coutant believes that “every objective accepted by the teacher should 
not only be aimed at by appropriate activities in the classroom but should be surveyed 
by some sort of evaluation to determine the success of the students in achieving the ob- 
jective and the success of the teacher in helping them to do so.” Two fields which still 
need to be evaluated to a greater extent in foreign-language classes are “the growth of 
student acquaintance with the culture of the countries whose language is being studied 
and the growth of international understanding. . . . It is not too much to hope that the 
extremely difficult tasks in evaluation which lie before us will one day be solved in view 
of the progress achieved in areas which I for one did not believe susceptible of evaluation 
in any way except crude guesswork.” 


Wa Sein 


“They Learn So Easily.”—Helen W. Machan and Hazel M. Messimore, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 32: 605-607, December, 1948, describe methods used in teaching 
Spanish and French respectively to a sixth-grade group and a fifth-grade group in the 
University School at Kent State University. The program lasted for three months and 
classes met for a half hour each day, after school. A completely oral approach was used 
in the beginning, but writing and reading were soon attempted. Verbs were taught by 
use, not by conjugating. The singing of songs, particularly rounds, was popular with 
the children. Words of some of these songs are included in the article. The teachers 
found that “pupils unconsciously applied words learned in this way to other situations.” 
At the end of the three months of experimentation, the French and Spanish students 
presented a combined program of songs, classroom demonstrations, puppet show, dialogue, 
and play. ‘Pupils have expressed an almost unanimous desire to continue their study; 
they are using the foreign languages outside the classroom; in fact, they are even teaching 
them to their parents.” 


W. T. P. 


“Spanish is Fun.”—Elizabeth Solomon, in the NEA Journal, 37: 33, January, 1948, 
describes the program for teaching Spanish in the grades in the San Diego, California 
public schools, and explains something of the theory of language learning behind the 
program. Spanish is taught in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades by Spanish teachers 
who travel from school to school and teach as many as four hundred children in a day. 
The program is directed by Mrs. Margit W. MacRae. Miss Solomon explains that “the 
first goal of our program in Spanish is to let the children become familiar with the sound 
and swing of Spanish. With this goal in mind, we tell them familiar folk tales, using 
pictures and objects. We seldom, if ever, use any English to help them understand.” 
Children, unlike adults, do not worry about individual sounds. Instead, they listen 
intently to the clues to guess the meaning of what they hear. ‘The next problem is to 
get the children to use as their own the patterns of speech they have been hearing and 
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understanding so easily. Games involving more speech and less acting are employed.” 
The teacher steps out of the picture as much as possible and gradually the children learn 
to carry on the classwork and speak Spanish while doing so. In learning to read, the 
children read familiar material which they have previously heard and used. Grammar is 
learned not by rule but by use. In this way, “one can teach Spanish so that ‘Spanish is 
fun!’ ” 


W. T. P. 


“Foreign Languages and the Postwar Era.”—Jacob Ornstein, in the Junior College 
Journal, 19: 250-252, January, 1949, describes the postwar trend toward oral procedures 
in foreign-language teaching, and believes this interest in learning to speak foreign 
languages stems largely from the experiences of G. I. students during the war. They are 
critical of methods used before the war, which failed to teach students to speak, although 
they did teach successfully a reading knowledge. Latest textbooks indicate by their 
titles the change in method and purpose, language schools are flourishing, and new and 
improved phonograph language records are being made available. The impetus for this 
change sprang from the army intensive language program, through the medium of which 
“within a matter of months men were trained to converse in such languages as Chinese, 
Turkish, German, or Italian sufficiently well to satisfy military exigencies.” Ornstein 
points out, however, that conversation has been taught also in the past, and that “the 
main difference is that more instructors are emphasizing the spoken language.” He 
believes that the social implication of this change is that isolationism is gone, and he 
expresses the hope that the study of spoken languages “combined with the study of the 
culture, customs, history, and literature of the respective peoples, may be an effective 
instrument in forging the ideal of world peace and international co-operation.” 

, Ae Be 
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GortortTta, Jests, Liuvia roja. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by Donald Devenish Walsh. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., 
1949. Cloth. ix, 195 pp. Price $1.90. 

The thousands of Spanish-reading Americans, teachers and students alike, who found 
in Sr. Goytorttia’s Pensativa a modern novel of literary merit and thrilling interest, will 
cordially welcome this second Goytorttia novel, Liuvia roja, ably edited, as in the case of 
Pensativa, by Donald Walsh. 

As the editor points out in his Preface, Liluvia roja is in no way related to Pensativa 
other than that both novels are of stirring action and stimulating plot, and that both are 
written in simple, universal Spanish singularly free of colloquialisms and provincialisms. 

The novel is far too good reading to be spoiled by a premature synopsis. It concerns 
the complicated and exciting lives of the beautiful Elisa Najera and the striking Colonel 
Enrique Montero and of their friends and enemies during the period of the De la Huerta 
revolt. It is a story of plot and counterplot, of deep love and intense hatred, of man 
at his best and at hisworst. Once again Goytortta hasskilfully blended romance, suspense, 
and vivid action into a novel of compelling interest. Why was the fifteen-year-old 
Rolando hanged? Why does the idiot continually murmur “Sangre”? 

There are 140 pages of text, divided into twenty-three chapters. The notes are few 
but pertinent. Mr. Walsh has provided a preface, a note to the student, and a list of 
important persons. There are excellent exercises based on each chapter; each exercise 
contains a cuestionario and two vocabulary and idiom building sections. The vocabulary 
is, of course, complete. Last, but far from least, the print is clear and easily legible, and 
the binding and cover design should make any student eager to own and read the book. 

This volume merits the same unusual popularity which greeted Mr. Walsh’s edition of 
Pensativa, for Lluvia roja contains the same consuming interest. It can be read with 
thorough enjoyment by students in third or fourth semester classes in college, and fourth 
or fifth semester classes in secondary schools. 

Ben Davis 

St. Paul’s School 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Det Rio, ANGEL, Historia de la literatura espafiola. New York: The Dryden Press, 

1948. 2 vols., 406 pp. + 376 pp. Price, $2.85 each volume. 

The days seem to be gone when textbooks, perhaps through some unconscious Puritan- 
ism, were put out in drab and unattractive form. The Dryden Press, which has given 
us several examples of excellent designing, printing, and book-making, has not failed in 
this case.1 The general Advertencia (3. pp.) and the full and excellent Indice-glosario 
(46 pp.) appear in both volumes. The Bibliografia general (2 pp.), however, although 
it applies throughout, appears only at the beginning of Volume II. Misprints are few. 

Some potential users of this Historia may ask the rudimentary question, “How ex- 





1For the benefit of students who identify books by color, Volume I (Origins to 1700), 
is bound in blue cloth, and Volume II (1700 to 1948), in red. 
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tensive is it?” Approximately the same length as Romera-Navarro’s Historia. One 
and two-thirds the size of Northup’s Introduction. Somewhat shorter, by about 30,000 
words, than Merimée-Morley’s History. Less than half as long as Hurtado and Palen- 
cia’s or the still longer Valbuena Prat’s Historia. It has already been suggested to the 
Dryden Press that an alternate one volume edition of this Historia would be most useful. 
It would not be too large to handle conveniently and the advantages of a work in one 
volume are obvious. 

A new history of Spanish literature could always be welcome just because it is up-to- 
date, but Professor Del Rfo’s Historia has far more excellence than that. It is true that 
the author shows himself to be thoroughly familiar with the most recent works of scholar- 
ship and criticism. The bibliographies at the end of each of the eighteen chapters have 
been carefully selected for maximum usefulness to the student. The last chapter (VI 
of Volume II) surveys Spanish literature through 1947: a distinct advantage. The 
bibliographies even include works in press, such as Professor Berkowitz’s Pérez Galdés, 
(published in late 1948). 

Mere contemporaneity is not, however, the chief merit of Professor Del Rfo’s work. 
Neither does it consist of a marshalling of facts, figures and references, no matter how 
well chosen and significant. A careful reading convinces me that the principal excellence 
of this Historia lies 1) in the careful presentation of background, political, social, cultural, 
artistic, native, or foreign; 2) in the measured discussion of Spain’s chief literary figures 
and their achievements; 3) perhaps most of all, in the sensitive, judicious, and stimulating 
critical evaluation of the authors studied. In his Advertencia (p. xiv), Professor Del 
Rio says “Mas que expresar puntos de vista originales o aportar nuevos datos, nuestro 
propésito ha sido el de sintetizar en forma asequible al estudiante de literatura espafiola 
lo mas significativo de lo que hoy se sabe y se piensa sobre ella.”” The statement is over- 
modest. The author often cites the opinions of others, but his syntheses and his critical 
attitudes are his own, and this is no mere re-statement of familiar materials. Professor 
Del Rio is honest and straightforward without being dogmatic, sophisticated and sug- 
gestive without being idiosyncratic. Excellent examples will be found in the author’s 
treatment of the mystics (I, 178-201), Bécquer (II, 100-106), and Antonio Machado (II, 
205-208). Each author studied is regarded as an indivisible unit, and his work is dis- 
cussed as a whole. That is, one does not find Quevedo the moralist in one section, the 
satirist in another, and the poet in a third, as one would if the study were divided by 
genres. The attention is heavily concentrated on the major figures of each period, a 
procedure which will certainly lead to greater clarity in the mind of the student. Conse- 
quently, the Indice-glosario contains fewer names than in some other histories. The 
definitions included of subjects such as the Byzantine novel, “pure poetry,” Quietism, 
Cubism, Naturalism, Expressionism, Cartesianism, and Symbolism (Existentialism does 
not appear) are extremely useful. 

A sense of proportion is evident throughout the Historia, and the author has not 
allowed his special interests to overinfluence him. Chapter V of Volume II, on literature 
from 1898 to the present, occupies 111 pages, about one-seventh of the text. In Hurtado 
and Palencia (5th edition, 1943), the same period occupies only about one-thirtieth of the 
total. Should the historian of a whole literature fight shy of his contemporaries because 
of the obvious difficulty of judging them, and refuse to present his critical opinions? I 
think not. I, for one, agree with Professor Del Rio’s words (II, 165): “Hasta donde es 
posible juzgar los valores del tiempo en que vivimos no parece arriesgado afirmar que la 
literatura espafiola alcanza en el siglo XX una altura sédlo inferior a la que tiene en la 
gran época cldsica.” He then states that authors such as Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, 
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Azorin, Baroja, Valle-Inclan, Antonio Machado, Juan Ramén Jiménez, and Benavente, 
are more important than any authors studied since the death of Calderén except Galdés. 
I should like to add Espronceda and Bécquer to the exceptions, because the best of their 
work seems to me still valid, but then, such opinions could be argued indefinitely. The 
main point is that Professor Del Rfo studies sympathetically though analytically and 
with poise the progress of Spanish literary art in this century. Even if it is true, as he 
says, (II, 165) that “La historia no ha hecho atin su labor implacable de critica,” he has 
enriched our knowledge by his sincere efforts. He has further tried, and I think success- 
fully, to keep his political sympathies from warping his judgment. For this he may be 
criticized by Franquistas and anti-Franquistas alike. In this last chapter, and even in 
earlier ones, some opinions or matters of detail may be debatable, but the Historia seems 
to me fundamentally sound. 

The two appendices (pp. 279-310) offer very brief but extremely useful surveys of 
literature in Catalan and in Galician, with well-selected bibliographies: an unusual 
feature. 

Professor Del Rio’s Historia is not just another history of Spanish literature, but a new 
and fresh contribution to our total knowledge, useful not only to the unititiated, but also 
to professional Hispanists. 

NICHOLSON BARNEY ADAMS 
The University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Verissrmmo, Erico, Gato Préto em Campo de Neve. Edited by Lloyd Kasten and Claude 
E. Leroy. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947. Cloth. ix, 183, lxxvii pp. 
Price, $1.95. 

Returning to Pérto Alegre after his first visit to this country early in 1941, Verissimo 
(he does not use the accent himself) promptly set his voluminous notes in order and in 
November published them under the above title. The book proved instantly popular, 
to judge by the figures given in the 1944 printing: the first “edition” ran to 10,000 copies, 
the second (a month later) was of 5000, and by July, 1944, the total was swelled by 12,000 
more. The eagerness of Brazilian readers to read a compatriot’s really up-to-date 
impressions of the United States probably does not account for so huge a sale: a merely 
factual narration of a writer’s firsthand experiences in this country would hardly attract 
all those readers. The rest of the answer must be Verissimo himself, his personality 
shining forth through his pages. Toa North American one of the most engaging qualities 
in that personality is the innate modesty, the absolute lack of any hint of pomposity, in the 
man; another and concomitant one is his invincible sense of humor, always ready to 
puncture any touch of self-importance. These factors tempt one to hazard the remark 
that the editors could hardly have found more interesting material for Portuguese classes 
in our schools and colleges than a book by Erico Verissimo. Dissenters from this opinion 
are referred to the present edition, pp. 7, 9, 10-11, 21-22, to mention only a few, as well as 
to the deprecating modesty of the “Bilhete’”’ and to the humor of its P.S. (p. ix). 

The editors have had to face a rather intimidating task in reducing the original 400- 
odd pages of text to a length suitable for class use (about 170 pages, exclusive of the 
drawings and partially blank pages at chapter ends). Their criteria are not stated, but 
it seems evident that they have tried to cut out those passages that would either certainly 
or probably lack interest for the student, those that might offend some students, and 
those that contain potentially controversial subject matter, retaining those that in their 
judgment hold the greatest interest for students. In short, they have apparently tried to 
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make the student point of view their prime consideration. The footnotes contain, besides 
the necessary explanations of constructions in the text, identifications of persons and 
places not identified explicitly by the author. Some of these strike the reviewer as 
superfluous, despite the Preface: ‘Although some of them may seem obvious now, it is 
quite likely that a few years hence they will have passed from the public eye and no 
longer be easily recognized” (p. v). That takes care of such people as actors and radio 
crooners, no doubt, but is it really necessary to identify the Kremlin or Charles Dickens? 

No material attempt has been made to alter Verissimo’s spelling. On the whole, there 
has been little need for alterations, thanks to the unusually good editing of the original 
text. The only instance noted by the reviewer of a common misspelling is gorgeta, 
which appears thus in both texts, while the Peqgueno Diciondrio Brasileiro (6a. ed., 1946) 
gives only gorjeta. Similar common errors do not occur in jeito, ajeitar, for instance. 
“The accentuation has been made consistent” (p. v), without specifying the authority 
followed. Evidently, however, the principle followed is the general aim of facilitating 
the task of both student and teacher, as in placing the diaeresis on such words as 
trangiiilo, or the grave accent on sdzinho, or perhaps the circumflex on some stressed close 
e’s, all of which are often omitted by Brazilians in writing but which aid in visual recog- 
nition of pronunciation. One improvement that might have been made in the same field, 
but was not, is some indication in the vocabulary of how to pronounce the z in words that 
cannot be grouped in rules. Thus: azioma [ks or ss], to offer a sample case. 

Of the vocabulary the editors say only that “though it is quite extensive, the context 
frequently enables the student to determine meanings without the necessity of consulting 
the vocabulary. The large number of cognates further lightens the task” (p.v). To this 
may be added the comment that if the editors had wished to minimize the size of the 
vocabulary they could have substantially reduced its seventy-five pages by omitting not 
only cognates but many word-relatives, or by combining some of the latter. For example, 
instead of entering chamar-se under chamar, and the adjective chamado in the same 
entry as the noun chamado, they have listed each of the four separately. Thus the 
approximately 5200 words contained in the vocabulary represent about the fullest count 
possible without attempting to evade the fact. If the book is used at the level suggested 
by the editors, toward the end of the first year (at earliest) or in the second year, after 
the student has acquired the essentials of grammar, the vocabulary will come as a less for- 
midable obstacle because it does contain so many words of high frequency and easy 
recognition. 

It seems to this reviewer that the size of vocabulary in any class edition of Brazilian 
works ought to be the least decisive factor in determining whether or not to adopt it. 
As Professor Keniston pointed out in his review of the Brown-Carr-Shane Graded Word 
Book of Brazilian Protuguese (Hispanic Review, xv [1946], 275-277), the range of Brazilian 
vocabulary is far greater than that of Spanish (in Spain) or of French. It appears that 
large vocabularies must be an inescapable part of class texts in Brazilian literature, and 
that we must resign ourselves to that fact. 

The reviewer has not hunted for typographical errors, and in the course of reading 
the text has turned up only two possibilities: nazis (p. 101, line 3) seems to need an accent 
to be consistent with the pattern of punctuation evidently followed: ndzis; and Frederico 
(60, 17) should be Federico if the rest of the name is to be Hispanized. True, the original 
has the former spelling, but the “Garcia” is unaccented, whereas in the present text 
the full name reads “Frederico Garcia Lorca”. The error in chronology in the same 
passage is Verissimo’s, not the editors’: ‘““(Contam-me que Frederico Garcia Lorca parou 
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na International House quando esteve hé trés anos em Nova York.” The ill-fated poet 
was killed two years before that, of course. 

Shum’s drawings enliven the chapter heads, adding their unique flavor to a unique 
text. The publishers are to be congratulated on their contract with Sr. Alfonso Vila, 
whose caricatures have enhanced the attractiveness of several Holt books. 

L. L. Barretr 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 


D’Ega, Rav, and GREENFIELD, Eric V., An Outline of Portuguese Grammar. New 

York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1947. Paper. vi, 199 pp. Price, $1.25. 

One of the latest titles in the “College Outline Series,” if not the latest, this grammar 
is just what the title describes: an outline, with the minimum of rules and explanatory 
statements. Like its model, Greenfield’s Ouwlline of Spanish Grammar, it “contains only 
the prime essentials of Portuguese grammar,” and seeks “to identify, explain and exemplify 
the high points . . . and through persistent repetition in abundant reading and translation 
exercises, to implant a basic vocabulary of 680 words” (iii). The thirty-six lessons, each 
devoted as far as possible to a single prime unit of grammar, proceed from the simplest to 
the most complex points, and, using so small a vocabulary, would seem to bear out the 
claim that “Mature, well-prepared students, reciting three times a week, can easily 
master... this text in one semester” (iii). The “easily” might be questioned, but 
hardly the rest of the claim, for this book appears to be the most concise yet published 
in the field of Portuguese grammars. 

Much time must have elapsed between the composition of the Oudline and its publica- 
tion. The author (ought one to say “authors”?) says: “As yet, no graded Portuguese 
word list has been published similar to Buchanan’s Graded Spanish List” (iii), and 
evidently means “Brazilian Portuguese,” for “the Brazilian pronunciation, vocabulary 
and syritax are stressed” (1). So the book must have been completed not later than 
early spring of 1945. Yet a footnote has been added to page 1, mentioning the Protocol 
of the Orthographic Conference of Lisbon, which is dated October 6, 1945. Therefore 
this note was certainly added after the appearance of the Brown-Carr-Shane Graded 
Word Book of Brazilian Portuguese, in deference to the changing orthographic agreements 
between Portugal and Brazil. Yet no statement has been added to indicate any com- 
parison of the 680-word vocabulary with the Graded Word Book. The reviewer has made 
only a rather hasty and partial check as a sampling, with the following results: 

Of the 222 words omitted from the count as being too common to warrant frequency- 
checking, the D’Eca-Greenfield vocabulary uses 210. Not all are to be found in the end 
vocabulary, but the missing ones are in the text. The reviewer then took three pages of 
the end vocabulary at random, with a total of 148 entries (one of which includes three 
distinct parts of speech, counted separately in the Graded Word Book). Two words are 
proper nouns excluded from the GWB. Fifty-one of the 148 remaining words are among 
the 222 most common Brazilian words, fifty are in the first thousand, nine in the second, 
seventeen in the third, seven in the fourth, and ten range down from that level to the 
ninth thousand, while four do not figure at all in the GWB. Despite this, however, no 
accurate estimate can be made on these proportions, since some numerals, some contrac- 
tions and some adjective forms are given in the end vocabulary while others in these 
categories appear only in the text. Nevertheless, the author is to be congratulated on 
having chosen wisely, on the whole, im the process of making his vocabulary. 
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The Introduction treats pronunciation, warning that “It is impossible to learn the 
Portuguese pronunciation well exclusively from books...” (1). The symbols used to 
indicate an approximation of the Portuguese sounds are merely arbitrary spellings of 
English sounds. The following illustrations will not be unfair, even though they do not 
include the successful attempts: 

“a (ah) It has three sounds: open as in father—pa (pah), classe (clah’-se), gato (gah’- 
too); dulled as the final ‘a’ in Asia—para (pah’-ra), garota (gah-ro’-ta), mata (mah’-ta); 
and nasal (see Nasalization)” (2). If the unwary student looks at the phonetic spelling 
for pd and para he is all too likely to give the same pronunciation for the stressed vowel 
in both, and if he attempts garofa on a like basis he will open the pre-tonic syllable too 
much. Analogous to the a are the representations of the u sounds. On p. 9 the paren- 
thetical guide to chapéus is “(schah—peh’-oos)”; the c is unnecessary. In general this 
section is too complicated and sometimes confused as well as confusing. The IPA would 
in the long run be a far more accurate and even a simpler system of transcription. 

Typographical errors and accentuation slips are rare. Page 2: for colibri read colibri, 
for tribu read tribu (the latest edition of the Pequeno Diciondrio Brasileiro gives “‘tribo”’ 
with the -u form in parentheses). Page 8: the phonetic spelling for cajus needs an 
accent to show stress: read (kah-joos’). Page 110: for accitado read aceitado. Page 
135: for pasiagem read paisagem. 

The policy of limiting each lesson, as far as practicable, to a single unit of grammar has 
imposed its own problems, especially the choice of order in which to present certain 
materials. The present indicative comes first, naturally, of the tenses, and the preterit 
second, although not until Lesson XIV. The imperfect follows immediately in XV—a 
juxtaposition that permits contrasting it with the preterit, but at the same time leaves 
open the way for possible confusion in the student mind; the proper distance between the 
two, in order of presentation, is a moot point. The subjunctive is taken up in XXI, 
with its past and future tenses held back until Lesson XXXII. The perfect tenses are 
accorded relatively little importance, and rightly so in a book of this scope. The para 
digms are furnished (X XVI), as if for reference at need, with this single (and excellent) 
explanation: ‘““The present perfect is used to indicate continuity of action or condition in 
the past. If there is no such continuity, the preterit is used” (111). This complements 
the statement on the preterit itself (60). The statement regarding houve (69) fails to 
emphasize the essential distinction between this form and havia, namely, that howve 
means “there happened (took place)” or “there has (have) been.” Nothing is said to 
indicate the common substitution of the imperfect indicative for the conditional, but 
perhaps such things are intentionally omitted from the somewhat narrow bounds of the 
Outline. 

Other points noted include an inconsistency between the examples (p. 40, bottom) 
“9 meu sobrinho e a minha tia’”’ (using the definite article before the possessive) and the 
first two sentences of Exercise A on p. 41: “Meu tio Jofio... Minha tia Maria...” 
Of course, either pair is correct, but the two different sets, one with and one without the 
article, will confuse the student. The form cousa is used throughout, with no hint that 
coisa is the same thing and quite popular, too. The rules for conditional sentences are 
unnecessarily obscure, regarded from the student point of view (140-141); this is true, 
unfortunately, of most grammars. Possible clarification of the first sentence on 144, 
section II, would result if “after a negative verb” were inserted after ‘“nenhuma,” although 
the example illustrates what is meant. 

Except for the above fault-finding, which after all can be remedied by any competent 
teacher in class use of the Outline, this reviewer finds himself applauding the Outline of 
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Portuguese Grammar. Its good points, not the least of which is the summary of “General 
Remarks” on verbs (154-155), outweigh the faults. The brevity of the grammar, to- 
gether with the many acertos in presenting the material, recommends it for classes in 
which the aim is to acquire a minimum grammatical foundation for concentration on 
reading at an early stage. 
L. L. BARRETT 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 


Lipp, Sotomon, Brisas del Mar; Adventures in Reading. New York: Frederick Ungar 

Publishing Company, 1947. 231 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Brisas del mar is an attractively illustrated, rather unorthodox “made” ‘text designed 
or use as supplementary material in intermediate classes. Given that the emphasis is 
on daily conversation and that the theme turns on activities of the Navy in the recent 
war, the author seems unduly concerned with word counts, based as they are largely on 
abridged school editions of nineteenth century literary works. 

In his introductory remarks the author acknowledges that at first glance the book may 
appear “too much of a Navy affair,” but states that an analysis of the vocabulary will 
dissipate such an impression. Frankly, it is quite possible for the reader to persist in this 
impression. About half the chapters concern naval activities, and sixty-three words out 
of a total of 1155, that is, more than one in twenty, are technical. 

The main section of the book consists of thirty-two lessons arranged in five parts. 
Each lesson starts with a Spanish narrative, followed by vocabulary and idiom lists 
and various exercises. The texts themselves are rather interesting, particularly to one 
familiar with war and the sea. At times the Spanish is awkward or open to question, as 
in Chapter XXII, where the word preso is used for “prisoner of war.” Nautical terms 
are sometimes at variance with the manual on naval phraseology published by the U. 8. 
Naval Academy. 

In a book intended for intermediate students the early chapters are astonishingly 
simple. They could as well be read in the second week as in the second year of Spanish. 
Even parts II, III, IV, and V doggedly include in the lesson vocabularies such terms as 
agua, venir, sobre, écébmo se llama Vd.?, sin, mismo, mano, papel, ya, casi, mar, primero, 
menos, nadie, pronto, amigo, afio, entonces, pie, vida, and ciudad. Yet, although students 
are assumed to know virtually no Spanish, the text increases so rapidly in difficulty of 
vocabulary that one wonders how a student will progress from the first chapter to the last. 
In less than twenty pages of actual Spanish text he is initiated to some 1200 words. Other 
“made” or arranged texts present vocabulary in greater dilution. 

The exercises, which avoid translation of English into Spanish, are rather varied and 
entertaining. Sometimes they reflect sharply the technical nature of much of the material, 
as in Chapter XIV, where the student is called on to issue pertinent commands to cover a 
series of naval situations. 

The lessons are followed by appendices on pronunciation, on grammar, on irregular 
verbs, and by a section labeled ‘‘Miscellaneous,” which gives sundry vocabulary lists. 
Since the section on grammar is intended to cover only those points necessary for the 
foregoing texts, it is brief. Certain statements are, however, carelessly broad: for example, 
nouns ending in -ma and -pa are of Greek origin and are masculine (p. 161). The list 
designed to include all irregular verbs occurring in the book very sensibly gives only the 
unpredictable forms, but unfortunately it is not complete. 

In conclusion, Brisas del mar shows considerable ingenuity and enthusiasm. Although 
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one may easily imagine that the author himself conducts lively classes with this material, 
one may doubt that the book will have wide appeal. 
Freperic K. ARNOLD 
State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Unamuno, Micuet pe, Abel Sénchez. Edited by Angel del Rio and Amelia de del Rio. 

New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. 191 pp. Price, $1.85. 

Although selections from Miguel de Unamuno have been printed here and there in 
collections of short stories for use in intermediate Spanish classes, the present edition of 
Abel Sanchez is, to the best of this reviewer’s knowledge, the first school edition of a con- 
nected text of some length by this outstanding author. It will be welcomed, not only 
because a serious book devoted solely to Unamuno has long been needed, but because 
Angel and Amelia del Rio have done an excellent piece of work. Abel Sdnchez is a model 
of textbook editing. 

The text is preceded by a masterly introduction which analyzes first the literary period, 
then Unamuno, and lastly Abel Sanchez. Serious students will wish to read this both 
before and after Unamuno’s story. Those much more advanced in the study of Spanish 
letters than the undergraduates for whom this volume has been prepared will be grateful 
for this illuminating essay on the meaning and importance of Unamuno in Spanish and in 
world thought. This introduction is not merely intelligent, balanced, well-informed and 
informative; it is inspired. Its excellence will, of course, be no surprise to those familiar 
with Professor del Rio’s Historia de la literatura espafiola. 

Paradoxically, Abel Sdnchez is an intensely Spanish book, and at the same time it is 
universal. It is a short novel, fortunately presented here in unabridged form, describing 
the blighting of a man’s life through a dominant passion. Abel Sdnchez is an anatomy of 
envy, which is regarded by Unamuno (and Madariaga) as a peculiarly Spanish sin. Yet 
such a study of human nature is also classical, universal. In France, for example, Mauriac 
treats a similar theme in Le noeud de vipéres. 

Although Abel Sanchez as a study of the human heart attains true universality, Ameri- 
can college students may find themselves unprepared for this pitiless baring of a soul. 
An American reader of today is much less accustomed than a Spaniard to direct contact 
with human nature, which he typically approaches at second hand, so to speak, through 
the somewhat clinical and doctrinaire intermediary of psychology. It is probably 
significant in this connection to notice the relative infrequency in modern American 
writing of the word soul as compared to alma in Spanish. American students may find 
this book, which they will classify as a “psychological study,” a rather severe catharsis 
and—to employ an expression applied a few years ago by André Maurois to Steinbeck— 
they may think of Unamuno as an author “who makes you suffer.” 

The format of the book seems to call for particular discussion. This reviewer is not 
sure that the ingenious “Dutch-door” vocabulary, despite its very real advantages, 
is here to stay. This arrangement does make it possible to look up words without losing 
one’s place, but at the same time it makes the book somewhat difficult for the reader to 
hold open. Rather unfortunately, the “Dutch-door” separation precludes putting 
explanatory notes in either of the logical places, that is, at the bottom of the pertinent 
pages or at the back. Here they have had to be included in the vocabulary, a system of 
asterisks in the text itself notifying the reader when an “extended explanation” may be 
found in the vocabulary, and where. This often results in a jumbling of the general 
with the particular, as, for example, when marchése (p. 50) leads to an explanation in the 
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vocabulary, under marchar, of the position of the pronoun. This objection, however, 
may not be important, and will probably not be raised by the students for whom this 
text is intended. In any case, the vocabulary explains most competently and thoroughly 
the difficulties of Unamuno’s idiomatic Spanish, exhibiting at the same time an admirable 
command of English idiom. 
Freperic K. ARNOLD 
State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Arsona, Doris Kine, Fronteras. New York: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1947. 

Cloth. 480 pp. Price, $2.48. 

It is gratifying to observe that in recent foreign-language textbooks there is a marked 
trend toward presenting significant cultural material. Fronteras, with its distinctly 
modern approach to grammar, aims to give the student more knowledge about and a 
greater appreciation of Spanish-speaking peoples. To the teacher it will give evidence 
that the more we base our study of form on content of intrinsic and social significance, the 
more nearly we may approach “the viewpoint of helping young people to grow in ability 
to use a foreign language for worthy life purposes.’ 

A description of the contents will show that the student may acquire an overview of the 
life and culture of Spanish speaking nations—in and through Spanish. The book con- 
sists of the following seven major divisions: “Highway of America,” “Spain in Our Part of 
America,” “Mexican America,” “Spain’s Gifts to America,” “Central America,” “Island 
America,” “South America.” Fifty-one dialogue patterns give students an opportunity 
to check their ability to use Spanish and to acquire a practical vocabulary. Worthy of 
mention are sixty practical problems, for the solution of which the student must study 
reproductions of newspaper and magazine advertisements, traffic signs, time-tables, a 
telegram, recipes, an invitation to a dance, menus, theatre tickets, service slips, a 
schedule of classes, a calendar, and so forth—all aspects of daily life. The words and 
music of seven popular songs and eleven maps will interest the student and will add to his 
cultural background. There are two stories and four short plays. A Spanish-English 
vocabulary (about 1,000 entries), an English-Spanish vocabulary, and an index complete 
the text. 

Fronteras has several distinctive features. One is that in the early lessons the twelve 
short factual articles written in simple Spanish have a high incidence of identical or 
recognizable cognates. This cognate study helps the student grasp the meanings of 
words and concepts without recourse to his native tongue. It also gives the student a 
sense of power to comprehend Spanish from the very beginning of his study. This sense 
of power is stimulating to all students and is most helpful to those who have the illusion 
that foreign-language study is difficult or boring. Another feature is the handling of 
technical, grammatical terminology. Those who have been working on this present-day 
pedagogical problem will be interested in Professor Arjona’s classification of (1) image 
words (nouns, adjectives, and verbs) and (2) carrier words (prepositions). 

Some instructors will lament the absence of a table of the conjugation of verbs, regular 
and irregular, and will consider this lack an adverse criticism. Others will point out the 
bulkiness of the text. 


A very soundly planned text throughout, Fronteras reflects the author’s deep knowledge 
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of modern language teaching and is a real contribution to the recent attempts to approach 
Spanish culturally and linguistically. In fact, Fronteras contains “every trick that makes 
a first-year Spanish book click.” 
Epna Lue Furness 
The University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Garcia-Prapa, Carlos and Witson, Witu1aM E., Entendémonos, Manual de conversa- 
cién. Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. Cloth. Imlustrated. 246 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

This is a book which should prove extremely popular with many teachers who have 
been looking for a comprehensive, well-written and attractive text for use in teaching 
students to speak Spanish. Since the early lessons assume a vocabulary of only 1,000 
words and a familiarity with only the indicative tense, it should be feasible to use the 
book in a second-semester course in college or in a second-year high-school course— 
possibly even a little earlier, though it might with equal profit be used by a much more 
advanced class, working more rapidly. 

Entendémonos contains 45 lessons, each one based on a dialogue which ranges from 
one page in length at the beginning of the book to three or four at the end. These 45 
dialogues cover all the normal situations of every-day life and are written in a natural, 
easy-flowing style which gives a feeling of Spanish as spoken by natives, with little or none 
of the artificiality too frequently found in such texts. Each of the words not appearing 
in the first 1000 of Buchanan’s Graded Spanish Word List is given in a footnote when it 
first appears. It is then repeated frequently in the dialogues and driven home by means 
of questions and exercises until, by the end of the book, the student’s vocabulary should 
have been increased to include upwards of 2500 words. (It is perhaps picayune carping 
to mention that it seems a trifle absurd to include such expressions as Buenos dias, intere- 
sante and la estacién de gasolina in footnotes, even though it is true that they do not appear 
within the stated word-list range. Except that it clutters the page somewhat unneces- 
sarily, however, this does no harm.) 

The first eleven lessons consist of disconnected bits of conversation which furnish the 
student with material for talking about the weather, about the Latin vs. the North- 
American temperament, and about shopping, among other things. These lessons also 
contain many useful formulas, such as those used in introducing people to one another, 
in greeting a friend, etc. Lessons 12 through 42 deal with an American teacher of Spanish 
who goes with his wife and three students to Cuba and Mexico. Naturally such a trip 
creates a handy framework for presenting useful phrases about travel by air, land, and 
sea, together with others about ordering meals, renting hotel rooms, and numerous other 
subjects. It does more, however, for the authors provide us with a sort of guide-book, 
which both tells us about the principal places of interest and arouses our sympathy and 
friendship toward the people who live in these places. Messrs. Garcfia-Prada and Wilson 
are to be complimented on having done this without having become dull or stilted, and 
without having sacrificed the interest of the reader, who can scarcely fail to enjoy follow- 
ing the adventures of the protagonists. The whole book, indeed, is leavened by humor 
and an understanding of student psychology. The last three lessons are in the form of a 
short play, which could well be presented, as the authors suggest, by a high-school or 
college class, providing both boys and girls were available. It is perhaps to be wondered 
whether some might find this play (particularly in contrast to the light and humorous 
treatment of the parts just described) somewhat over-sentimental—even a little senten- 
tious—but that is a question of taste. 
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Each dialogue is followed by questions and exercises of many varied types, among 
which are the following: specific questions on the text, general questions whose answers 
require the use of expressions learned in the model text, true-false statements, vocabulary- 
building exercises, and brief descriptions of a situation which requires the student to use 
actively the vocabulary and expressions learned. 

In addition to the model dialogues and exercises there are some 18 pages of pictures or 
sketches, including pictures of the parts of the human body, of the furnishings of a room, 
of a grocery store, and of numerous other things, each with a supplementary vocabulary 
list and a number of questions for oral work. While these pictures are not startlingly well 
drawn, they are entirely adequate for their purpose. There are also reproductions of a 
menu, & laundry list, two billboard advertisements, and some classified advertisements, 
all of which help to add local color. 

Though Entendémonos may be somewhat too long for courses which must also do a fair 
amount of reading and grammar in a limited time, it is packed with valuable material, 
presented in an attractive and pleasant form, and no teacher looking for an intermediate 
text for teaching spoken Spanish should fail to examine it carefully. 

Francis C. Sr. Jon 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Bartow, JoserH W., Ezercises and Review Tests for Basic Oral Spanish. New York: 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. Paper. 69 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Fate has not always been kind to exercise books, even if they accompany a standard 
text. It is to be hoped that the volume at hand will have much more than the usual 
success. This brief exercise book Professor Barlow offers to supplement the practice 
portions of his Basic Oral Spanish. In essence this is what every teacher has to do: to 
provide for his students more drill on fundamentals than is contained within the covers of 
any single grammar. And since no two classes have difficulty with quite the same prob- 
lem, it is necessary, as every teacher knows, to vary one’s supplementary material with 
every presentation. For this situation Professor Barlow’s workbook will provide a 
ready solution. While saying quite frankly that his exercises are intended to be used 
with his own book, to which he gives references, the book may quite readily be used with 
any other basic text. It is necessary to say this for there is no sound reason for this 
workbook to appeal solely to users of Basic Oral Spanish. All the materials for a thor- 
ough review of Spanish grammar are there, contained in exercises of infinitely varied 
character. The pages are perforated so that they may be handed in for correction. If, as 
one of the most competent men in the profession insists, “students need to drill, drill and 
drill again, far more than to have grammatical explanations, however lucid, laid before 
them,’’ this book should find itself a tidy niche in the course of study. 

L. Cuark KeatiIne 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


Garcfa-Prapa, CaRLOs, and Witson, WituiaM E., Tres Cuentos. Boston: Houghton- 

Mifflin Company, 1949. Cloth. viii, 214 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The editors of this volume have chosen three very improbable but highly entertaining 
yarns about murder, hidden treasure, and alleged robbery. The result should please all 
students who come into contact with the material, as I hope a great many willdo. There 
is nothing like a good mystery to catch and hold student interest. The reader inevitably 
hopes that he will have the time to get through enough pages to enable him to rescue the 
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hero from his predicament before laying the book aside, and this is certainly preferable to 
having him say to himself, “Do I have to wade through five more pages of this stuff?” 
Readers of the best whodunits in English may be a little let down by the fact that in all 
three of these stories the denouement is a bit far-fetched, but if they have good sense they 
will be grateful for being spared contact with material of the ‘Little Goldilocks” variety, 
and will rejoice that they are tackling fairly adult stories. 

The style of the book is simple and every effort has apparently been made to aid and 
abet the study of words. Each story is preceded by a vocabulary “timesaver” which 
deals in detail with the cognates to be found therein, and the exercises also plug memoriza- 
tion and use of words. The publisher has gone to considerable trouble with the make-up 
of the book. Its black-and-white illustrations are effective, its makeup is modern- 
looking, and the type is readable. 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


L. CuarkK Keatine 


Lépez VAsquez, Juvencio, and Tuarp, James B., Mézico de hoy. Illustrations by 
Rafael Lépez Vasquez. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. Cloth. 
xv, 258 pp. Price, $1.80. 

Mézico de hoy, according to the authors, aims “to present to English-speaking students 
of Spanish a faithful, authentic, yet vivid account of the mode of life in present-day 
Mexico.” There are numerous good features in the book. The author of the Spanish 
text is Mexican, Profesor de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México y de la 
Escuela Normal Superior. Both student and teacher, therefore, can be reasonably 
sure that the idioms and vocabulary are those used in contemporary Mexican daily life. 

The vocabulary has a wide range and yet it is kept within Keniston’s Standard List of 
Spanish Words and Idioms. Many words and expressions have been used repeatedly, so 
that they may become quite familiar to the observing student. In their preface to the 
vocabulary the authors have pointed out that their text has a 1420 “burden” vocabulary 
out of some 27,000 running words. 

At the end of the book there are exercises and aids for each of the chapters: a 
cuestionario in Spanish, word study, idiom study with English translation given and the 
student required to find in the text its Spanish equivalent. A lengthy list of cognates 
precedes the end-vocabulary. Throughout the text itself there are well-chosen songs and 
poems, with effective English translations. M. A. Menéndez’s Anuncio is sure to be 
liked by the students. 

Although the authors have succeeded in presenting a wealth of good practical Spanish, 
there is a strong overtone of “text-book” style in the telling of the story, which is too 
obviously written by teachers with pedagogical goals rather than entertainment in mind. 
Today’s classes rightfully demand more in plot, emotion, action, and suspense, so that 
interest may be quickened and furthered. Of the forty-two chapters, ‘La Fundacién de 
la Ciudad,” “Nace un Volcan,” and “Teotihuacén” should prove most interesting to the 
student. The text is fully but unimaginatively illustrated, and the poor quality of the 
paper further detracts from the value of the sketches. 

The text is intended for use by college students in their second semester of Spanish or 
by high-school students in their second year, and this seems to me the right place for it. 
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But it will require of the teacher unusual initiative to keep the interest of the students 
stimulated. 
Dan Macon 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


FerNANDEZ DE Lizarp1, Jos& Joaquin, Periquillo. Adapted and edited by Luis Leal. 
Graded Spanish Readers, Book Two, Alternate. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1946. 
Limp cloth. 62 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The Heath-Chicago Spanish Series has been a widely used and most successful source of 
classroom reading for beginners. The present volume is planned to follow the first book of 
the new Alternate Elementary Series, Riva Palacio’s Cuentecitos (1944). Periquillo 
repeats 86 per cent of the vocabulary of Cuentecitos and 27 of its 41 idioms. The editor 
has avoided the use of the present subjunctive and has successfully worked out a plan for 
repeating new words at least twice within a few paragraphs. To limit a vocabulary of 
some 8000 running words to only 217 new expressions and 31 cognates must have been a 
very difficult task, but as a result, the vocabulary burden is only one new word to each 37 
running words, and not more than 18 new words fall outside Keniston’s 1500 word range. 
A corresponding restriction of vocabulary, applied to the stories and legends of Sigamos 
leyendo, the second book of the original elementary series, resulted in primitive but 
charming and instructive reading. But the present edition of Periquillo, one of the 
classics of Mexican and picaresque literature, preserves hardly any of its original flavor or 
value, and I fear that students may get the impression that they have read one of the 
masterpieces of Spanish American literature when they have read only a synopsis of the 
book in which the original values are hardly recognizable. 

Vera F. Beck 

Wilson College 
Chamibersburg, Pennsylvania 


Bentro Pérez Gaipés, Misericordia. Edited with introductions, notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary by Angel del Rio and McKendree Petty. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1946. Cloth. xxv, 190 pp. Price, $1.75. 

American students have for too long a time formed their opinions of Galdés’ religious 
stand only on the negative, destructive criticism of Dofia Perfecta, which is, after all, an 
early work expressing not so much the author’s considered reflections as the conventional 
attitudes of the liberals of the day. The editors of this new text are to be congratulated 
in putting before our college students a product of the author’s mature years, in which he 
sets forth what religion should be, what he finds in it that is good, rather than that which 
is bad and should be destroyed. As the editors have pointed out, Benina, the old servant 
who filches minute sums from her shopping money, who begs (more for others than for 
herself), is a lay saint, an embodiment of true “charity.” We must not overlook the 
fact that real charity includes love for all human beings, including those of other races 
and religions (Almudena) and those who have done us harm (Juliana). Charity, despite 
all attempts to organize or socialize it, remains personal because of its basis in love. 

By and large the editorial work on this edition leaves little or nothing to be desired. 
The text, although cut, preserves all the essential elements of the narrative. The two 
introductions prepare the reader for the novel, place the work in relation to Galdés’ 
personal development and the currents of European thought of the time. The notes and 
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vocabulary have only rare instances where this reviewer would add further meanings or 
explanations. All this matter appears in a well-designed, attractive format. The 
editors have performed their task conscientiously and well. 
Watrter T. Pattison 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


SAncuez, José, Espafiol al vuelo. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. ix, 176 pp. 

Price, $1.75. 

This is an elementary reader, to be begun after eight or ten lessons of grammar. Only 
the present tense is used for the first forty pages, after which the imperfect and other 
tenses are gradually introduced. The vocabulary is based on “several standard frequency 
lists.” Idioms and new words are listed at the bottom of the page where they first appear, 
and a complete vocabulary is included at the back of the book. 

One of the most difficult tasks for a writer of language texts is that of composing the 
so-called cultural reader. It is a Scylla~-Charybdis proposition of avoiding, on one hand, 
too great a dose of dry and tedious statistics, and on the other, a simple and inoffensive 
narrative containing nothing of real value. Moreover, with so many cultural readers now 
on the market, one is hard put to find factual material which is neither too abstruse and 
irrelevant, nor too simple and well-known. Professor Sanchez has not avoided all the 
problems on his path, but he has succeeded in preparing a travelogue which is interesting, 
amusing, and rewarding. 

The story is based on a trip taken by a rich Detroit manufacturer, Thomas Blanco 
White, and his two Spanish-speaking companions, Leén Pulido and Mario Torres. The 
former pilots the yacht of the millionaire tourist, while the latter takes charge of his plane. 
They are off on a junket to all the regions where vestiges of Spanish language and 
customs still exist. Their itinerary takes them over the Antilles to Panama, through 
the Pacific isles to the Philippines, to Suez, and then back home via the North African 
coast, Natal, and Miami. 

In the course of his trip Don Tomas is continually on the hunt for odd facts about Span- 
ish culture. He rediscovers the antiquity of Hispanic civilization in the Antilles. He 
finds that a surprisingly large number of islands in the Pacific were discovered or settled 
by Spaniards. Along the southern shores of the Mediterranean he encounters thousands 
of Spanish Jews who still speak the language they brought with them after their expulsion 
from the Iberian peninsula in the fifteenth century. He even takes a short intellectual 
excursion into the similarities between the Judeo-Spanish words of these sefardies and 
their counterparts in modern Italian and Portuguese. And these investigations, besides 
their own intrinsic interest, serve to introduce other more common terms for everyday 
conversational use. When Don Tomds examines a peluqueria in Alexandria, besides the 
linguistic data which he uncovers, he also presents, incidentally, useful expressions con- 
cerning hair-dressing. And in order to provide comic relief from this purely intellectual 
material, there are a great number of humorous incidents, plus a complete course on how 
to make friends with and influence a pretty telefonista (who has the alluring name of 
Bessie Mae Mucho!). 

However, there are weaknesses in the text which somewhat offset its advantages. 
Whereas the questionnaires which follow each chapter offer excellent opportunities to ask 
for factual answers, there is an excess of questions of the type: “¢Qué dijo don Tomas?” — 
questions which require practically a memorization of the text in order to be answered. 
Sometimes the text itself becomes ambiguous: we read in one sentence that an island is 
observed far off on the horizon, and then the following sentence mentions a welcoming 
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committee on the dock—no transition material to transport the student across the inter- 
vening miles. 

Although it is a beginning reader claiming a graded vocabulary, some expressions are 
used which, in spite of their undoubtedly superior picturesqueness, seem to lie beyond 
the capacities of the students to whom they are directed. The following are a few ex- 
amples of this type of term: hacer las veces de, perder la chaveta, quedarse para vestir santos, 
and words like precavido and chalar. 

There are some typographical errors, mainly in the Cuestionarios: p. 37, question 15, 
ostros for otros; p. 69, |. 29 and footnote, que for qué; p. 73, question 2, pobar for probar, 
question 6, submarino for yate, question 14, goberandor for gobernador, question 18, A qué 
for Qué; p. 100, question 3, en Filipinas for en las Filipinas; p. 135, 1. 96, visttara a for 
visitar a. 

But despite these few faults, the book has real value, being up to date and definitely 
post-war in its attitude, and successfully developing its thesis of Pan-Hispanism and 
good-neighborliness. ‘Con este viaje Ud. (and this Ud. includes not only the tourist 
Don Tomés, but all of us as well who follow his precepts) ha contribufdo grandemente al 
conocimiento y a la difusién de muchos aspectos hispdnicos casi desconocidos. Los 
hispanistas y los profesores de lenguas modernas son . . . los intérpretes y defensores de la 
cultura de un pueblo. . . .”” And with these parting words Professor Sénchez sums up the 
cultural purpose of his book, and points out the path he undoubtedly hopes his colleagues 
will follow. 

Grorce T. CusHMAN 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Prtraro, JoHN M., Escenas Modernas. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 

Paper. Illustrated. 76 pages. Price, $.96. 

In this book Mr. Pittaro has attempted to satisfy the need for material which will 
adapt itself readily to the purposes of conversation in a second-semester or a second-year 
class, and which will at the same time avoid the dullness of much of the material offered for 
conversation and mimicry-memory learning. The text is not intended to introduce the 
student to the usual basic formulas of courtesy, which are assumed to have been already 
learned, and which occur only in small numbers and incidentally. It aims, rather, to 
provide conversational material of a more general nature. 

Escenas modernas contains some 16 short anecdotes of one or two pages each, all of 
them largely in dialogue form. The vocabulary is within the 2,000-word range, with all 
words of lower frequency explained in footnotes, which average about five per page. 
Important idioms are stressed, some half dozen being included in each anecdote and re- 
peated in list form immediately after it. At the end of the book a page of exercises is 
provided for each story, consisting of completion exercises, questions on story content, 
vocabulary-building exercises, and sentences to be translated into Spanish. 

The Spanish text is on the whole natural and idiomatic and lends itself to memorization 
by virtue of its simplicity and the brevity of the oral patterns used. The stories them- 
selves are at least as amusing as the average appearing in The Reader’s Digest. The 
author has done his work skillfully and well, and the publishers have done an attractive 
job of printing and format. To accompany each anecdote James H. Taylor has drawn a 
vivid and rather amusing cartoon—although some readers will feel that certain of the 
cartoons are not in the best taste—and these cartoons could well serve as a basis for fur- 
ther oral practice and discussion. 

It is unfortunate that this excellent book will do nothing to broaden the student’s 
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cultural horizons nor to increase his store of ideas. This reviewer would prefer to have 
seen Mr. Pittaro use his talents in creating or adapting something of literary or cultural 
value. Such a task offers many difficulties, however, and perhaps it is too much to 
expect that a student shall learn to understand the Hispanic peoples more fully at the 
same time that he masters the use of Spanish asa tool. If we feel this to be so, there can 
be no serious criticism of Escenas modernas, for there is no doubt that the book should be 
valuable in helping the student to express himself more fluently in Spanish. 
Francis C. St. Jonn 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Prrraro, JoHN M., Siempre Amigos. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Cloth. 

Illustrated. ix, 169 pp. Price, $1.72. 

The idea of presenting cultural material on Latin America to young students in ele- 
mentary Spanish is one that has interesting possibilities. It is for use in such a class that 
Siempre Amigos is intended. Each of the book’s thirty-five lessons contains a page or so 
of Spanish text with notes, and a section on idioms. A Spanish-English vocabulary and 
the exercises provided for every chapter are found at the end, after two pages of miscel- 
laneous information and a one-page listing of the most common idioms. 

This book, at least in the opinion of the reviewer, is not successful. The author evi- 
dently meant to write “easy” prose. But his Spanish often follows English constructions 
too closely, so that the language is stilted and at times even factually incorrect. 

LzeonarD E. ARNAUD 
University of Massachusetts 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts 


Det Rfo, Amewia A. pe and SHearer, James F., Lecturas Hispdnicas. Book Two. 

New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. Cloth. x, 477 pp. Price, $2.60. 

The contribution made by Del Rfo and Shearer in the preparation of Lecturas 
Hispdnicas, Book Two, is signal. It will be difficult for this reviewer to be restrained in 
her comments. The book is as delightful a collection of material as one can conceive of, 
offering humor, romance, drama, heroism, excitement—everything, it would seem, to 
arouse and sustain interest. There are thirty-eight selections, in the original or adapted 
form. Twenty-four are prose, and there are fourteen in verse. Twelve Spanish authors 
are included: Alarcén, Clarin, Iriarte, Valdés, Camba, Ramén y Cajal, Garcia Lorca, 
Machado, Unamuno, Bécquer, Zorrilla, Cervantes. There is Quiroga from Uruguay and, 
from the Argentine, Giiraldes, Mansilla, Sarmiento, and Leguizamén. Gabriela Mistral 
represents Chile and Arciniegas and Silva, Colombia. There are two from Mexico, Icaza 
and Maria Enriqueta, Rubén Darfo from Nicaragua, and two Peruvians, Palma and 
Ciro Alegria. Venezuela is represented by Picén Salas and Parra, and there is one transla- 
tion from Washington Irving. The book contains a brief, helpful biographical sketch of 
each author. 

The choice of material is amazing for its variety and appeal. There is humor in 
Arciniegas’s perspiring student who is being examined in “El sistema Berlitz,” in “Las 
droguerfas americanas’’, and in “Por los cafios de Nueva York’’, where he has learned the 
importance of two things—brevity in speech and keeping on the run. 

The reader travels in Spain and hears “/Argamasilla, cinco minutos!’ He thinks 
seriously of Spain in “La Espafia consciente de Ignacio Zuloaga” by Camba. He spends a 
little time with Ramén y Cajal in his laboratory. He sees the soldiers shipped off to war 
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“‘carne de cafién para las locuras del mundo” in the Alas selection. He has food for thought 
in Palma’s words “‘sélo un loco es capaz de abnegacién tamafia.” 

He meets one striking character after another: the boticario of Alarcén; the dying 
veteran of Picén Salas; Primitivo, who could not learn to pronounce endereza but knew 
how: to love his padrino; Vicente Cochocho whose “palabra ni se vende ni se compra’’; 
the Indian with his “Y si no sé épor qué no me ensefia, pues?”’ 

And the student who likes animals reads Quiroga’s fanciful tale of vipers and flamingoes, 
goes on a tiger hunt in “Facundo,” meets the owl which became premier in the Irving 
story, also Cordera, la vaca, the perros of the pastora, and the periquito. 

For romance there is “La doncella guerrera” and “La promesa” of Bécquer. 

All this material is made available in a reasonably sized volume with excellent print. 
Questions on the material of each page are to be found on the opposite page. And after 
the felicitous selection of material, the greatest feat is the meticulous editing. Note after 
note giving real help to the student is found at the bottom of the page, as many as eighty- 
four for one selection. Sometimes they are entirely complete and satisfactory as in p. 249, 
n. 29 onde una nifia = donde una nifia = a una nifia; p. 91, n. 1 por que duermas = para 
que duermas, So that you may sleep. 

Very interesting related material is given. When “A buena hora, mangas verdes!” is 
the idiom, the similar “La casa quemada, acudir con el agua” is added. Sometimes the 
note explains by changing the order. 

There is one omission of which most editors are guilty. It seems to me that all idiom 
notes should contain not only the English equivalent, but the literal meaning as well. It 
is a loss to the student to read merely “que no inventaron la pélvora, who were not geniuses” 
or “que no los echase en saco roto, that he remember them” or “‘éNo traes posdata? Is that 
all you have to say?” and miss the original meaning. We who teach know we cannot 
assume the student knows anything. 

Likewise for conversation, idioms explained might contain a Spanish equivalent: 
“con la vena gruesa”’, in a bad mood.” Why not de mal humor? 

The other negative criticism pertains to vocabulary. It is with gratitude we note no 
reference to word count—as if one were to count the words encountered in a month or a 
year in Spain or Mexico! Of course the vocabulary of this book is exceedingly extensive 
and difficult, as it must necessarily be in reading matter of such high calibre, but there is 
something that could be done for the student reader which is not done: to give an everyday 
Spanish word as well as the English meaning in the vocabulary. Lecturas Hispdnicas 
aims to be a “reading approach to conversation, and a conversational approach to read- 
ing.” Then why not help the student by suggesting for deudo, pariente; for alienado, loco; 
for sita, situada; for rematar, terminar; for bdrtulos, equipaje; for departir, conversar; for 
entenado, hijastro; for matrero, ladrén; for denominar, llamar; for puestera, pastora; for 
yacaré, caimdn; for bernardina, mentira; for yantar, comida. Regafio is given for reto. 

Any teacher of Spanish knows the problem when the student attempts to use in con- 
versation not the simple language of everyday speech but the literary or the regional 
words. The result is often a pedantic or unnatural speech. 

The text is so remarkably done that it was a surprise to find a misprint on page 160 
(mi mds ni menos). Tataranieto is omitted in the general vocabulary and escapatoria is 
misspelled there. It is quite obvious that these things are too few and too unimportnat 
to detract from the value of the charming and significant book. 

Mary WELD Coates 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, Ohio 
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Arsona, J. Homero, Temas de Conversacién. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

Cloth. xxii, 245, xxiv pp. Price, $2.00. 

An odd shape but an orthodox treatment characterizes this well-edited combination of 
conversation and grammar review by a scholar already known for excellent textbooks. 

Twenty-two pages of pronunciation explanation and drill are followed by twenty-five 
lesson units built around common situations, such as greetings, time, the home, and the 
professions. In addition, each lesson contains appropriate vocabulary, oral drill, question- 
naire, sample dialog, and grammar discussion of some specific topic. 

Excellent is the page of connected phrases that precede each lesson and which provide 
practice in rearranging and recombining in original ways. But what puts this book out of 
the category of many dull grammar reviews are the amusing poems, jokes, and conun- 
drums which enliven every chapter. 

A verb appendix and vocabulary conclude this book which, according to the preface, 
will serve high school or college classes, “since conversation in a foreign language on an 
elementary level admits of no academic distinction.” 

Wituis Knapp Jones 
Miami University 
Ozford, Ohio 


Tatum, TERRELL Louise, Vifietas de la América Latina. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 

1947. Cloth. Maps. Illustrated. vi, 168 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The author’s objective is “to provide, for American college students who have finished 
an elementary study of Spanish grammar, informative and readable material in idiomatic 
Spanish on some basic aspects of the special character of Latin America.” The text is 
divided into four parts, each preceded by an introduction in English, explaining “the 
contours, climates and natural products of Latin America; its past developments and 
future promise; and the ways and characteristics of its people.” Each of the sixteen 
chapters of the first three parts is followed by a Postscript containing two or three kinds 
of exercises. 

The first part, “Panorama de los siglos,”’ sketches five centuries of history through 
quotations of letters, reports, and articles by and about leading figures. Only a few 
names are mentioned, but the approach to each of them is personal and vivid, the au- 
thentic source material making a stronger impression than the customary enumeration of 
facts and dates. 

The second part, “Las regiones y las riquezas de la América Latina,” stresses geography 
and climate. One rather sweeping statement, “Se dice que Rio es la ciudad mas limpia y 
salubre del mundo,” would surely be disputed by many medical authorities. 

The third part, “El desenvolvimiento de las riquezas de la tierra,”’ deals briefly with 
Latin America’s main products: sugar, bananas, cocoa, coffee, minerals, and oil. The 
close connection between products and physical conditions is emphasized and clarified. 

These three parts with their exercises make simple, interesting, and informative reading 
on the countries and their people. In part IV, “Cosas de todos los dias,”’ there are practi- 
cal exercises on letter-writing, traveling, shopping, eating, and reading the newspapers 
and their advertisements, all thoroughly illustrated. 

On the whole the book is a valuable contribution to our classroom texts. The reading 
is interesting and teachable. The practical part is also satisfactory, but it might be more 
effective to have it precede the reading sections, which require a higher degree of abstract 
thinking. It would be advisable, in using the book, to alternate the practical applications 
with the reading parts for variety. 
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The book would be improved by the following changes: Spanish captions on the maps; 
Spanish directions in the exercises; the elimination of parenthetical expressions in English 
which interrupt the flow of thought in Spanish; consistency in the treatment of units of 
measurement, now given interchangeably in the English and the metric systems. Only 
one typographical error was noted, arruinda for arruinada, p. 19. 

Vifietas de la América Latina is a commendable book, fresh and original, with a variety 
of basic and interesting information and exercises. I hope that the publishers will now 
undertake a Viftetas de Espafia, for which there is a distinct need. 

Vera F. Beck 
Wilson College 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Jones, Wituis Knapp, Cuentos del Alto Pert. Heath-Chicago Spanish Series. Book 
Three: Alternate. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1947. Limp cloth. 52 pp. Price, 
44 cents. 

If the print can be kept good for the eyes—and the print of this text seems easily 
readable—I wonder if such little volumes as this may not be the answer to some of our 
present needs. Everything cries out for a reaction against the big library tomes that 
have been in vogue. This tiny booklet has just 52 pages, 34 of text, 6 of notes and ex- 
ercises, and 12 of vocabulary. There are vocabulary notes also at the foot of each page— 
not always well selected in the reviewer’s opinion; figura (28) is surely a cognate and less 
in need of a note than ensuefios, seftalar, or sabiduria on the same page. 

The five short stories are La sopa de piedra, Las pruebas sensacionales, jAdiés, perros! , 
Los tontos de la ciudad, and La joya del Inca. 

In his foreword Professor Jones, who has made many interesting contributions in the 
Spanish field, expresses the hope that these stories “may advance the student’s knowledge 
of Spanish, develop his appreciation of the culture of those who speak Spanish, and provide 
interesting stories.” The first goal will obviously be realized. The stories are adapted, 
and the style is one of exceedingly simple, short sentences that should leave the student 
little to worry about in the matter of complicated construction and allow him freedom to 
master and use the vocabulary in conversing about the stories. 

As to the second aim, I always question whether as Hispanists we should use much 
indigenous American material. Incas who in the first story are inhospitable, do not speak 
Spanish, and are persuaded that soup can be made from a magic stone, or tontos who carry 
a stone in the mouth to prove that they do not eat outside of restaurants, do not seem to 
me to represent Spanish culture. 

As to whether the stories are interesting, it is always doubtful just what will appear of 
interest to our sometimes supercilious and blasé modern youth. I think we have been 
teaching down to them in the languages and that they really appreciate things of greater 
value than we are inclined to believe. They should at least find it pleasant to recount 
these tales in the language of their study, but I doubt that they would call them very 
interesting per se. /Adiés, perros! is the most valuable, as it makes a language and a 
sociological point at the same time. Las pruebas sensacionales will undoubtedly appeal.’ 
Concerned with a boliviano “que no podia aprender mucho en el colegio” and therefore took 
up magic, it describes some of his tricks, including the final one in which he causes a 
quantity of money and the mayor’s amiga to disappear with himself. Another, La joya 
del Inca, is a rather unsatisfactory mystery. 

I think the little narratives would have a greatly increased interest if the editor had 
told us the source of each one. We might also like to know to what Spanish-speaking 
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children they have been told or are related today. Some facts about the merely listed 
Alberto Ruiz Porcel, Abel Alarcén, Juan Castellano, Enriqueta Herrera, and Guillermo 
Labarca Hubertson, and the background of the narratives, would lend an interest not to 
be found in the mere plot of each. The book would benefit by an amplified Foreword. 


Mary WE Lp Coates 
Lakewood High School 


Lakewood, Ohio 


Benito Pérez Gaupés, Crénica de la Quincena, edited with a preliminary study by 
William H. Shoemaker. Princeton University Press, 1948. Cloth. vii, 140 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 
¢Se me permite que recuerde una anécdota tipicamente espafiola? Es ésta. Retirado 

ya el famoso torero cordobés Rafael Guerra, pasaba las tardes en animada.tertulia con un 

grupo de entusiastas admiradores. Se hablaba principalmente de toros, y llenas siempre 
las altas y estrechas ‘cafias’ de dorada manzanilla no decafa un instante la ingeniosa 
conversacién. ‘El Guerra,’ en actitud de fdolo, presidfa. En cierta ocasién uno de los 
contertulios le pregunté: “¢Quién crees tii, Rafael, que ha sido el torero mds grande en la 
historia de la tauromaquia?”’ Y ‘el califa’—asf lo llamaban los revisteros taurinos— 
entre cuyas buenas cualidades no estaba la modestia, contesté sin vacilar: “El Guerra.” 

Otro contertulio se atrevié a insistir: “¢Y después de ‘El Guerra,’ quién?” El gran torero 

medité un momento para decir: “Después de mi? Naide.” Y pasados unos segundos el 

‘califa’ afiadié: “Después de ‘naide,’ Lagartijo.” 

Recordando la anécdota taurina, podriamos decir que el mds grande de los novelistas 
de Espafia—y del mundo—ha sido Cervantes. Después de Cervantes, en lengua espafiola, 
‘nadie,’ y después de ‘nadie,’ Pérez Galdés. Queda asf situado el gran don Benito en el 
primer lugar de la novela espafiola después de Cervantes, matizando la distancia que lo 
separa del autor del Quijote con el expresivo ‘naide’ del ‘califa’ de la tauromaquia. Fué 
efectivamente Galdés el genial creador de todo un mundo. Sus novelas no son simple- 
mente “un espejo puesto al borde del camino,” sino que como ha dicho un ilustre colega 
nuestro: “El valor artistico superior de las obras de Galdés, tanto en los episodios na- 
cionales como en las novelas contempordneas, esté, mucho mds que en la pintura fiel de la 
realidad espafiola, en algo que trasciende del tiempo y del espacio y que hace que, ademas 
de ser sus obras documentos realistas e histéricos, sean documentos humanos.”’ 

Por ello, tratandose de un escritor de tal categoria, todo es interesante. Sus novelas, sus 
obras de teatro, sus articulos periodisticos, sus cartas; hasta los breves discursos suyos que 
se lefan en los meetings del partido republicano cuando Galdés actué en la polftica y fué 
diputado a Cortes, elegido por el pueblo de Madrid. Sus novelas y obras teatrales estan 
publicadas. También se halla al alcance del lector una parte del resto de su produccién 
literaria. Pero queda todavia algo—quiz4 bastante—que convendria sacar del polvo de 
los archivos para editarlo y divulgarlo. Por ello ha sido muy estimable empresa la del 
profesor Shoemaker al poner en circulacién Crénica de la Quincena, coleccién de articulos 
periodisticos de Pérez Galdés de los que hasta el propio autor parecfa haberse olvidado en 
absoluto. 

Sintié Galdés—como Azorin, como Benavente, como muchos literatos—la atraccién 
del periodismo, en el que poetas, novelistas y dramaturgos han colaborado, ya para darse a 
conocer, ya para ganarse la vida, ya para satisfacer la inclinacién a ponerse répidamente 
en contacto con el ptblico. Pero tan pronto como encontré su verdadero y glorioso 
camino, la novela, ya pocas veces se vefa su firma en los periédicos. 

Crénica de la Quincena comprende nueve articulos correspondientes a la ‘‘columna”’ que 
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en La Ilustracién de Madrid tuvo a su cargo don Benito desde el 15 de enero al 30 de mayo 
de 1872. Era ésta una revista redactada por destacados intelectuales de aquel tiempo; el 
ambiente romantico de la publicacién tiene signo bien expresivo en el hecho de que Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer, el gran poeta del romanticismo, fué su director literario. El joven Pérez 
Galdés—contaba entonces 29 afios—desempefiéd en los tltimos meses de la vida de La 
Ilustracién de Madrid \a labor propia del cronista. 

éQué impresién producen estos frutos tempranos y menores del ingenio de Galdés tres 
cuartos de siglo después de haber salido a luz? Para mf, la impresién de llevar bien 
marcado el inconfundible sello galdosiano. Como La Fontana de Oro, su primera novela 
publicada dos afios antes, Crénica de la Quincena pone de manifiesto condiciones excep- 
cionales de escritor. Estd lejos de la cumbre—los Episodios Nacionales, Fortunata y 
Jacinta, Misericordia y tantas obras maestras—pero aquello reflejaba ya la personalidad 
literaria definitiva de Galdés. 

Se aprecian en la Crénica de la Quincena dos caracteres tipicos de la obra galdosiana. 
En primer término, la serenidad. Al leer estos articulos parece que no pasaba nada que 
pudiera alterar el pulso del joven escritor. Sin embargo, Europa estaba conmovida por la 
guerra franco-prusiana de 1870. En Espafia, durante los cuatro afios anteriores, habfan 
ocurrido cosas tales como la revolucién que expulsé del trono a la reina Isabel II, unas 
cortes constituyentes desde cuya tribuna los dioses mayores de la elocuencia espafiola 
habfan agitado el alma del pueblo y el establecimiento de una nueva dinastfa reinante en la 
persona de don Amadeo de Saboya, ‘el rey caballero.’ Nada mds y nada menos. Cuando 
Galdés escribié los articulos para La Ilustracién de Madrid todo en su patria estaba 
revuelto, desde las partidas carlistas que se alzaron en armas al norte del pafs, hasta las 
damas de la aristocracia que patentizaban su desdén hacia la nueva reina, dofia Marfa 
Victoria, ‘la extranjera,’ paseAndose en coche por ‘Recoletos’ luciendo todas, como el 
uniforme de una movilizacién antidindstica, la tradicional mantilla espafiola. Pasaban 
entonces muchas cosas—ocho meses después se proclamaba la Primera Reptblica Espafiola 
—pero nada alteraba la magnffica serenidad con que ya escribfa y que conservé siempre 
don Benito Pérez Galdés. 

La otra caracteristica de Crénica de la Quincena es el humorismo, el singular humorismo 
galdosiano. “Lo que definitivamente pone a Galdés aparte y encima de todos los escri- 
tores espafioles desde Cervantes—dice Federico de Onis—es la calidad de su humorismo, 
que constituye, creo yo, la esencia de su creacién literaria, de su estética y de su estilo.” 
Percfbese en buena parte de sus artfculos esta caracteristica esencial del humorismo, y 
apunta el cosquilleo de la ironfa en el de su presentacién como ‘columnista’ y en 
los comentarios a un gesto polftico del ministro de Francia, Thiers, a la eleccién de Littré 
para miembro de la Academia Francesa y a la visita que don Pedro, emperador del Brasil y 
académico correspondiente, hizo a la Academia Espafiola. ‘Nuestros inmortales—dice 
Galdés burl4ndose de los académicos, sin pensar entonces que algdn dia iba a serlo él 
también—no estarfan poco asombrados de verse en familiar compafifa con un académico 
que tiene seis millones de stibditos. Todos los literatos espafioles del presente siglo es 
seguro que no han tenido igual ntimero de lectores.” 

Pero no solamente nos proporciona el profesor Shoemaker el placer de la lectura de 
Crénica de la Quincena, sino que su edicién va precedida de un amplio estudio informativo 
y critico sumamente valioso. Con erudicién de buena ley—no de la farragosa y soporffera 
que tanto abunda en libros y revistas—presenta el editor el ambiente y la indole de La 
Tlustracién de Madrid, la personalidad de sus redactores, las vicisitudes de la revista y los 
detalles de la colaboracién de Galdés. La parte destinada a examinar el contenido de 
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los articulos y su aspecto estilfstico esté igualmente llena de notables aciertos que acreditan 
una labor hecha a conciencia y una clara penetracién en la obra galdosiana. 
JERONIMO MALLO 
University of Iowa 
Towa City, Iowa 


Wats, Gertrupe M., Vamos al Sur. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1947. Cloth. 

Illustrated. xviii, 268 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Score another bull’s-eye for Miss Walsh. Her Cuentos Criollos, published by Heath in 
1941, is still outstanding, both in choice of content and manner of presentation, among the 
anthologies of Latin-American material available for classroom work. Vamos al Sur is 
equally fine. This book, “intended for early intermediate reading,” is of necessity written 
in fairly simple Spanish, but it achieves a tour de force in that it is nevertheless always 
mature, informative, and interesting. The explanation of this minor miracle probably 
lies in the fact that Vamos al Sur was composed and written with taste. The material, 
though simply presented, never “talks down” to the student, whether of High School or 
College level, and interest is kept alive by a pleasant balance between lively dialogue 
and outright exposition. The book is meaty. Anyone who has grasped even a part of 
what it offers must of necessity have progressed in his understanding of Latin-American 
life. Such a feeling of accomplishment cannot fail to stimulate any but the most in- 
different student, and short bibliographies of books and articles in English may tempt 
even him to further reading. 

The text of Vamos al Sur is divided into twenty chapters, averaging eight pages in 
length, which take the reader through Mexico, Central America, the Spanish-speaking 
Antilles—it is regrettable that the Antilles are not shown on the maps at the end of the 
book—and South America. Every fifth chapter interrupts the travelogue with broad 
discussions of more general topics: Tierras de Conquistadores; Grandes Libertadores; 
Universidades, Colegios y Misiones; and a final chapter entitled Vecinos Amigos. Over 
fifty well-chosen illustrations add their eloquent message to that of the written text and 
offer, parenthetically, rich material for conversation in class. Mention, finally, must be 
made of the excellent and varied exercises that are provided for each chapter and of the 
extensive vocabulary that ends the book. 

Defects are always easy to find if one sets out to look for them, and in this book there 
are of course some things, usually the result of over-simplification, which one might wish 
to see changed or corrected. But these faults, even when they do not stem from mere 
personal preference, are trivial if considered in the light of the book’s many virtues. 

Lzonarp E. ARNAUD 
University of Massachusetts 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts 


Pienn, Aset, The Southern Americas. A New Chronicle. New York: Creative Age 

Press, 1948. Cloth. xiii, 455 pp. Price, $4.00. 

Abel Plenn, the author of Wind in the Olive Trees, an eloquent indictment of Franco’s 
tyranny in Spain, has long been a student of Latin American history and culture. In 
The Southern Americas he has assembled and edited the fruits of his protracted and 
perceptive investigations. The book is a series of quotations from source materials, 
linked together and given added significance by the author’s connecting narrative. Since 
the book is intended for the general reader, the source materials quoted are largely from 
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accounts by English-speaking travelers in Latin America or from published English 
translations of Spanish or Spanish-American sources. There are about a hundred of 
these short extracts, well chosen to illustrate the varied high lights of history, geography, 
economics, sociology, and politics in Mr. Plenn’s chronicle, which has four main divisions 
Book One-Seed—The Subjection; Book Two-Root-The Colony; Book Three-Stem-The 
Independence; Book Four-Flower-The Inter-dependence. 

The source materials extend in time from The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel and 
Popol Vuh, through the accounts of Bernal Diaz, Cortés, and other conquistadores, many 
of the Hackluyt Society volumes, the lives of the liberators, the writings of Darwin, 
Agassiz, and Sarmiento, up to contemporary accounts in official documents and maga- 
zines. Each extract is written by a chief actor in or a eye-witness to a significant event 
or moment in this rich and ever-changing story; each one of them is authentic and con- 
vincing. 

Mr. Plenn is to be commended for the painstaking and effective research that is so 
evident in his latest book. But the creative part of his work, the connecting narrative, 
is no less worthy of praise. His prose is eloquent, poetic, almost epic at times, and 
always deeply moving: at the very beginning of his chronicle, when he speaks of the virgin 
land of South America: “From where she lay, she saw her mountains rise above her 
world: out of the steaming forests where the fat and curling rivers nursed against the 
thousand-breasted mother of them all, the Amazonian offspring of that great inland sea 
no longer remembered; out of the salt of both her present oceans, her Carribean sea that 
holds the hurricane’s eye, her gulfs and all her little bays; out of the sand of her shores 
and the sand of her deserts; out of the grit and clay, the wounding dust and rock-strewn 
gorges, out of the mud of all her tablelands. Out of all these—the grain of sand, the 
speck of dirt, the smallest pebble in the creek—her cordilleras rose to the sun. They 
were her jewels. They were her necklace of splendor with many names.” 

And describing the sailor’s homesickness during the endless first voyage of Columbus: 
“The first five days sped by like the wind, taking them farther each night from fresh 
food, fragrant with clean oil pressed from the plump green olive, from the smell of cool 
wind pressed from the purple and the olive grape, from joy pressed from the olive-tinted 
bodies of the swaybacked wenches with olive-irised eyes. Taking them farther from 
the olive soil of Spain, the land that was poor, the land that was held by the noble few and 
worked by the many like them, the land that took a lot and gave little—but the land 
they knew. Even a small square of soil to stand on, hungry amid the sweat and inter- 
minable toil, was better than braving this threatening sea without end. And they 
yearned to go back.” 

And crying out against the shame of slavery, first Indian, then Negro: “Rolling in from 
the ocean sea, in from the far, western shores of Africa, the iron clouds of black slavery 
moved in an endless chain over the great wearying body of the land—across Mexico and 
the whole Caribbean, across Peru, across Brazil. Across the darkening soil of her two 
continents. The black clouds bringing the cold and the weight of new oppression, 
bringing the strange people loaded down with shackles and sorrow, bringing the nightmare 
and the heavy reality of Negro slavery to the burdened land, still ailing where she lay.” 

These are only three among scores of memorable and revealing passages in a book that 
may be read with profit and enjoyment by all who wish to reach a broader and clearer 
understanding of the other Americas. 

Donatp D. Wats# 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
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Firrs, Duptey, editor, Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry. Norfolk, 

Connecticut: New Directions, 1947. Cloth. xii, 677 pp. Price, $2.00. 

In his excellent introduction, Mr. Fitts reflects somewhat gloomily upon the reception 
of anthologies in general. In. this case, however, his forebodings are amiss. He has laid 
frankly before the reader his interest in the field, the maddening difficulties besetting the 
collector, and his reasons for the inclusion of the examples he has selected. These repre- 
sent the work of some ninety-five of the Latin-American poets published in the last 
quarter of a century, during which time the swing away from the school of Darfo and the 
French symbolists has been toward a tougher and more intellectualized form of expres- 
sion. This poetry has been imbued with new life through its interpretation of native 
themes and rhythms. 

The volume is dedicated to Pert’s José Maria Eguren, 1882-1942, whose “genius 
death cannot harm, and whose poetry will continue to earn him glory”—or words to 
that effect. Truly, those leaders in both prose and poetry who have awakened Latin- 
American authors to the richness of native life and folklore as a source of inspiration will 
be long remembered. 

In this volume, then, we find, as in a tourmaline mine, colorful and variegated speci- 
mens. Few of these gems, it is true, are of “purest ray serene”; but many of them are 
fine, and others are interesting if only for purposes of comparison. They do, like other 
native gems, have the virtue of being products of the land itself. One encounters poems 
of such well-known leaders as Mistral and Storni; of visitors to our shores such as Neruda 
and Oribe; and, what is particularly interesting to those whose opportunities for reading 
in this field have been very limited, examples from pens published only in local or national 
periodicals. There are single poems, such as Xammar’s “El puquial” and Arévalo 
Martinez’s “‘Ropa limpia,” which make one wish to find more of the works of these and 
like authors. Although a Guatemalan friend shakes his head at the omission of an admired 
author or two, one can safely say that the choice of writers and poems included serves 
not only as a very useful yardstick of accomplishment, but also as a very welcome guide- 
post to further reading. 

The biographical notes found at the end of the book are just that. They are entirely 
sufficient for the purposes of the anthology, as well as being very interesting reading and 
an indication of where more of the particular author’s work may be found. 

A marvelous aid to reading and understanding and appreciation is found in the almost 
literal translations of each poem on facing pages. Even a person of modest ability in 
Spanish needs help in the special uses of known words and in the choice of meaning of new 
ones. Certain differences of opinion between reader and translator which are bound to 
arise may add interest also! Poems in Portuguese are made entirely enjoyable in this 
fashion even to students not familiar with the language. 

The whole work gives ample proof of faithful, painstaking research and scholarship. 
Best of all, the anthologist has succeeded in impressing his reader with the idea that he 
has been dealing with living verse and that rich personal rewards will come to those who 
use his collection as a starting point for further reading and enjoyment. 

Farts F, Frickart 
North Phoenix High School 
Phoeniz, Arizona 


McMorry, Ruts and Lez, Mona, The Cultural Approach, Another Way in International 
Relations. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Cloth. 
xi, 280 pp. Price, $3.50. 

This is a very important subject, and this is an important book. As the authors show 
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convincingly, all the greater nations today are engaged in serious programs of publicizing 
their various cultures in other lands. Such programs are not propaganda in the older 
and rather objectionable sense. Reduced to everyday terms, they are a high grade of 
national advertising. That means that each nation makes the most of whatever special 
strength it has, and of course ignores its weaknesses when trying to impress a foreign 
audience. 

The authors show that France follows this rule by playing up its great literature and 
the usefulness of French in diplomacy, art, education, and commerce. It says nothing 
about its unstable political system. Britain emphasizes the normality and common 
sense phases of its way of life, its basic democracy. It leaves out any discussion of its 
aristocratic hierarchy. Contemporary Spain never ceases to proclaim the sanctity of the 
Franco régime and the strength of Pan Hispanism, especially to the Latin American na- 
tions. The United States has technical and scientific achievements beyond the dreams 
of most other nations. It is naturally not silent about these. One item of export usually 
forgotten by us is the American book; thousands are published here every year, and 
many are immediately translated into other languages. 

The Cultural Approach offers a historical study of the cultural programs being practised 
by ten countries: France, Germany, Japan, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, and the United States. France was the first of the great nations to see 
the advantages of a large-scale program of cultural relations. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century she pushed her influence in the Near East and the Far East. Ger- 
many was not much later in trying to reinforce and to canalize the loyalties of the millions 
of Germans living in other countries. As early as 1878 an item of 75,000 marks stood 
in the budget of the German Foreign Office “for the support of German schools and other 
benevolent activities... abroad.” Culture and language then as now could not be 
separated. The teaching of their own national language in other countries is now rightly 
considered of the utmost importance by all ambitious nations. In 1946 the United 
States was responsible for the teaching of English to more than 50,000 citizens of other 
American countries (p. 217). All the other nations do the same with theirs. 

What will interest Hispanists most in this book is probably the analysis the authors 
make of the cultural programs of the four Latin American countries studied. Reduced 
to minimum terms, they find Argentina’s program based on Argentine supremacy in the 
publishing of books (“Argentine publishers put out 18,000,000 volumes in 1943,” p. 
189). Brazil pushes the study of Portuguese and her own literature, so little known in 
other countries. Chile stands for education, the theory and the practice, while Mexico 
lays particular emphasis on the happy fusion of Indian and white races in Mexican cul- 
ture. These statements are over-simplified, of course; the authors give ample details 
and elaborations. 

This book will be particularly successful in the hands of those who already know some- 
thing of cultural programs either because of having worked for the State Department, 
the Office of War Information, or in the foreign field. Will it convert the businessmen 
and the congressmen who need enlightenment? There remains some doubt of this. 
The authors have sedulously avoided words of passion, and even phrases of color. In 
order not to be open to any possible charge of propaganda, they have produced a factual 
history in a rather drab style. Both ladies can write spirited prose when they wish. 
Since the subject is full of dynamite, perhaps they will write a second volume and leave 
some of the dynamite in it. 

Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
St. Lucie, Florida 
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CastaNepa, C. E., Devaney, Exveanor C., Curricut, Prupence, and CHARTERS, 
W. W., The Lands of Central America. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Cloth. 
xiii, 383 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is an intriguing children’s story of the lands in and around the Caribbean Sea. 
It is told by a group of educators of unusual breadth of background interests. Mr. 
Castafieda is a professor of history, Miss Delaney the principal of a secondary school, 
Miss Cutright an assistant superintendent of schools and Mr. Charters the director of a 
college research service. There appear to be no specialists in the languages of the region. 
Yet these authors bring competence and enthusiasm to their task. 

The story is appropriately told in very simple language. Some well-known devices 
are used, such as depicting two boys from the Dominican Republic as attending an 
American school. All the students want to know about Santo Domingo and, after that, 
about all the other islands and nations. Many local color stories, legends, historical 
incidents, and fantasies are told with spirit and generally with one or more children taking 
part. There is a glossary of pertinent words, a list of names and places with approximate 
pronunciation (Balboa, bahl-béah). There are no connected passages in a foreign 
language, for the purpose of the book is not linguistic. Its purpose is indicated and 
clearly served by sections at the end of each chapter with such headings as Things to 
Remember, Things to Talk About, Can You Tell Why? and Things To Do. This last 
section is invariably stimulating, for it emphasizes what the children can do with their 
hands, making dolls, movie sequences, maps, and the like. 

To increase mutual understanding and liking, the authors give intimate glimpses not 
only into the customs and daily lives of people living in the more important countries 
(Mexico, Cuba, Guatemala) but quite as successfully into those of regions less well known 
(Guadaloupe, Barbados). The interest of the illustrative story being told is allowed to 
determine the space given to a country. Thus the fascinating story of the making of the 
marimbas gives little El Salvador 21 pages and a major role in the book. This is as it 
should be. The arrival of Don Manuel’s family in colonial Hispaniola, the battle between 
the French Captain and Sail Rock (Virgin Islands), the gift of corn by Quetzalcoatl, 
the history of the china poblana costume, all are fine stories guaranteed to hold student 
attention. 

Sometimes a statement made for one area might be generalized for many (“That is 
Mexico . . . the old and the new are never very far apart” p. 185). Occasionally a state- 
ment might be more happily phrased. For example, “these animals (the zebus) look 
much like cows or oxen” (p. 34). They look like cows and oxen because they are cows 
and oxen, from India (bos indicus). ‘The natives climb up the straight trunks of the tall 
trees” (coconut), p. 56. The coconut palm is notorious for its curving trunk; that makes 
it easy to climb. “Most of the people of Haiti speak French” (p. 47). Rather, most 
Haitians speak Creole derived from French, but very different. Only the educated few 
speak French. 

In spite of such minor points, this book is fundamentally sound and will fulfill its pur- 
pose. Its sympathetic treatment of such subjects as the cuisine and life in the home 
deserve high praise. Toward the end of the book there is a story of three monkeys 
travelling through the jungle and commenting on the other fauna that might be called 
a little masterpiece. 


Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
St. Lucie, Florida 


Krause, Anna, Azorin, the Little Philosopher. (University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology, Vol. 28, No. 4, pp. x, 159-280), Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948. 
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La monografia de que nos ocupamos lleva un subtitulo que explica el propésito del 
estudio: “Inquiry into the Birth of a Literary Personality.” Trdtase, pues, de la inicia- 
cién literaria de Azorin, estudiada a través de sus primeras obras autobiogrdficas: La 
Voluntad, Antonio Azorin, y Confesiones de un pequefio filésofo. Estas obras aparecieron 
entre 1903 y 1909, perfodo en que Azorfn establece su personalidad literaria, y en que 
siente veleidades polfticas. 

El primer capitulo (Romantic Revolt) entra de lleno en la discusién del ambiente 
espiritual en que se movian los nuevos escritores a fines del siglo pasado: su radicalismo 
postizo, y sus influencias, casi exclusivamente extranjeras. Azorin (José Martinez 
Ruiz) lleg6 a Madrid a dltimos de 1896. Entré en “El Pafs,” que a la sazén dirigia 
Alejandro Lerroux. No duré mucho en ese periddico, pues sus crénicas teatrales no eran 
del agrado de la redaccién. Al afio siguiente aparece Charivari, en el que Martinez Ruiz 
escandaliza a los timoratos con su falta de respeto a los hombres e instituciones consagra- 
dos por la tradicién. 

El revuelo originado con la publicacién de Charivari mezclé a Clarin en la palestra. A 
Clarin no le asustaban las precocidades juveniles, porque él también era rebelde, a pesar 
de sus ideas conservadoras. La lectura de Charivari convencié a Clarin desde un primer 
momento de que se trataba de la obra de un joven descarriado, pero de talento, que sabfa 
escribir. En un comentario en La Saeta de Barcelona, Clarin alaba la correccién y facili- 
dad con que escribe Azorfin. Todavfa no conoce al autor novel. Por su retrato le 
parece casi un nifio, pero ve en él “un corazén de oro y una inteligencia clara, noble.” 
Clarin le aconseja equilibrio, y que huya de bohemias trasnochadas. 

Azorin supo aprovechar los consejos de su benévolo critico y maestro. Necesitaba 
ante todo disciplina moral e intelectual, sin abandonar su rebeldfa estética. Esto no era 
nuevo para Azorin, sin duda recordaba parecidos consejos de los maestros de su mocedad. 
Los que mds respeto le merecfan eran Pi y Margall y Salmerén, hombres austeros y probos, 
como lo ser4 también Azorfn toda su vida. Lee dvidamente escritores extranjeros, con 
preferencia franceses. Le atrae Baudelaire, como a Marquina, que traduce Las flores del 
mal en verso castellano. Pero el autor que mds influye en Azorin a través de su larga vida 
es Montaigne. La lectura de sus Ensayos le revela valores filoséficos en Espafia para 
él desconocidos. Pronto se convertird en lector y comentador asiduo de los clasicos 
espafioles, y al mismo tiempo seguiré asimiléndose las nuevas corrientes literarias y 
filos6ficas. Las influencias extranjeras nunca aparecen muy claras en Azorin, pues como 
él mismo dice: “‘influye el ambiente, no la letra” (Memorias inmemoriales, 308). 

El tiempo psicolégico es un tema que constantemente se repite en las obras de Azorin. 
La profesora Krause dedica todo un capftulo al estudio de este asunto. Otros eruditos se 
habfan ya ocupado de ello; recientemente Carlos Claveria en Cinco ensayos de literatura 
espafiola moderna, en que cita La genése de l’idée de temps de Guyau y otras obras que 
pudieron haber influfido en Azorin. Dice éste en 1946 que la idea del tiempo fué siempre 
-una obsesién con él. Una anciana que lee The Wheel of Time de Henry James le hace 
hablar largo del asunto. Lo importante del tiempo es el momento en que vivimos 
‘*E] momento, y no la continuidad del tiempo, es la vida: la mds intensa de las vidas” 
(Memorias inmemoriales, 8). 

En la preparacién de esta monograffia no pudo la profesora Krause consultar directa- 
mente ciertos escritos primerizos de Azorin que se habfan hecho sumamente raros. H4é- 
llanse ahora en los tomos de lasObras completas en curso de publicacién. Fueron ordenados 
por Angel Cruz Rueda, quien ademds aporta bastantes datos biogrdficos de Azorin hasta 
ahora poco conocidos. Lleva mds de cuarenta afios recogiendo y clasificando lo que 
Azorin escribe. Azorin le dedica un carifioso capitulo en sus Memorias. La profesora 
Krause anuncia (p. 179) la continuacién de este estudio con otro mds completo y detallado, 
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en que utilizard esos materiales ahora de facil consulta. En el estudio de las obras juve- 
niles de Azorin no estar4 por demds tener a mano sus Memorias, pues frecuentemente 
amplian y aclaran muchos detalles. 
Aaapito Rey 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Henriquez UreNa, Pepro, Historia de la Cultura en la América Hispdnica. México: 

Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1947. 239 pp. Precio, 7 pesos mexicanos. 

Muchos de los libros que se han escrito sobre el desarrollo de la civilizacién en los 
pueblos americanos de habla espafiola estén inspirados en un criterio poco objetivo, 
excesivamente apasionado, llegando a veces a un verdadero sectarismo. Para unos 
autores, los espafioles fueron sélo gentes fandticas y ambiciosas que esclavizaron a los 
indios y destruyeron civilizaciones indigenas adelantad{fsimas. Para otros, la supresién de 
los sacrificios humanos, la propagacién del cristianismo y la ensefianza dela lengua espafiola 
fueron bienes tan grandes que nada significan, comparados con ellos, los abusos de la 
colonizacién. Es frecuente exaltar el valor de las civilizaciones maya, azteca e inca con 
propésito de deprimir la obra de los espafioles, o por el contrario, enaltecer la colonizacién 
hispdnica con desdén mal disimulado para todo lo que habfa antes de la llegada de Cristébal 
Colén. 

Ambas posiciones son parciales e injustas. Al lado del calendario azteca, hay que 
colocar los sacrificios humanos. Al lado de las magnfficas vias de comunicacién de los 
incas, hay que recordar la dura organizacién totalitaria que impusieron a los pueblos 
vencidos. Cuando se piensa en la maravilla de los tejidos y de la cerdmica de los indios, 
no ha de olvidarse que desconocfan la rueda y la escritura fonética a fines del siglo XV. 
Para valorar las civilizaciones indigenas hay que tomar en cuenta lo bueno y lo malo, lo 
progresivo y lo retrasado. 

De igual modo ha de procederse al calificar la colonizacién espafiola. Si es cierto que 
mineros y encomenderos abusaron de los indios, no lo es menos que las leyes de Indias, 
los reyes, los virreyes, las autoridades y los frailes hicieron todo lo posible para protegerlos 
contra aquellas iniquidades. Si los espafioles sacaron mucho oro y mucha plata del 
subsuelo de las colonias, buena parte de estos metales preciosos se transformé sobre el 
suelo en catedrales, iglesias, universidades, hospitales, bibliotecas, escuelas. Si se produjo 
el colapso de las civilizaciones indigenas, fué para sustituirlas por la civilizacién occidental 
comunicada a través de uno de los grandes pueblos de Europa. 

Es, por otra parte, absurdo comparar la civilizacién que estos pueblos indigenas tenfan, 
elaborada por ellos solos, con la que adquirieron durante el perfodo colonial en comunica- 
cién con el mundo y cuyo desarrollo ha conducido a la situacién presente. Son valores 
que no admiten parangén por ningin concepto. Tampoco puede compararse el progreso 
de las Reptblicas Hispanoamericanas desde su independencia con el que en igual etapa 
de los siglos XIX y XX han logrado los Estados Unidos y algunos pafses de Europa, 
porque las j6venes naciones han tenido que luchar contra muchas dificultades derivadas 
de la divisién entre liberales y conservadores, unitarios y federales, y de otras causas. 
El militarismo incivil y antipatriético—que como otras cosas malas y otras cosas buenas 
heredaron de Espafia—ha estado impidiendo hasta nuestros dias la estabilidad polftica y 
la legalidad democratica en Hispanoamérica. 

Por todos estos motivos, los sucesivos perfodos de civilizacién de los paises americanos 
de habla espafiola no deben compararse, sino estudiarse, y esto es lo que hace Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia en el libro a que me refiero. En no mds de 172 pdéginas de texto nos 
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ofrece un denso resumen del movimiento de la cultura en los pueblos por él tan amados. 
Aunque es demasiado breve el capitulo dedicado a las civilizaciones indigenas, contiene 
juicios sintéticos de insuperable acierto. En los dedicados al perfodo colonial y al de la 
independencia brilla el certero criterio del autor, capacitado como pocos para escribir 
este libro por su asombrosa erudicién, claro talento y laboriosidad incansable. Sin 
pasién, sin preferencias, con espfritu sereno e imparcial, nos muestra Henrfquez Urefia la 
evolucién de la cultura en los pueblos de la América hispdnica durante las tres etapas de su 
historia. 

No es éste un libro de texto para nuestros alumnos. Mas bien podria decirse de él, a 
pesar de su corta extensién, que es un libro de consulta. De consulta no de datos minucio- 
sos, sino de juicios, de criterios, de valoraciones. Henriquez Urefia, desaparecido por 
desgracia cuando todavia por su edad y su preparacién podfan esperarse de él nuevas y 
valiosas aportaciones fruto de sus estudios, presta con este libro un gran servicio a la causa 
no bastante estimada de la verdad histérica y de la critica referentes a la civilizacién en 
los pafses hispanoamericanos. 

JeERONIMO MALLO 
University of Iowa 
Towa City, Iowa 


Aacarp, Freperick B. and DuNnKEL, Harotp B., An Investigation of Second-Language 

Teaching (Volume I), Boston: Ginn and Co., 1948. Cloth. vii, 344 pp. 

DunxKEL, Haroip B., Second-Language Learning (Volume II), Boston: Ginn and Co., 

1948. Cloth. vi, 218 pp. Price of volumes I and II, $7.00. 

These two volumes come closer than anything to date to the long-desired objective 
answers to the highly controversial matter of the relative efficacy of newly “discovered” 
or “uncovered” methods of teaching foreign languages. The books give us extensive 
answers to many questions related to language teaching and learning, but lest one expect 
to find decisiveness or anything but modest objectivity, let the following quotation serve 
as one typical of the salubriously iconoclastic spirit of the Investigation: “ . . . the factors 
involved in second-language learning are highly variable and extremely complicated in 
their interrelations ... whatever generalizations are made, it should be clear that they 
must be subject to extensive modifications in view of the other facts mentioned, some or 
all of which would be very important in any particular situation.” (II, 79). To some, 
the results of the Agard-Dunkel research may seem pessimistic, but to most of our sub- 
jectively-inclined profession the carefully worked out data on “objectives” and “objections” 
vis d vis the oral-aural approach will be a “shot in the arm,” especially when considered 
with the set of resolutions (II, 191-196) based on the reactions of several specialists, 
speakers at the Chicago Language Conference, 1948. 

The primary purpose of the Investigation, which was made possible through a generous 
grant by the Rockefeller Foundation to the University of Chicago in 1944, was the 
“appraisal of the basic language courses of the currently prevalent experimental type.” 
The second volume is a summary of what we actually know about language teaching and 
language learning, with an excellent analysis of factors involved and a definite plea for 
more objectivity in the evaluation of materials and their use. Thus the first book is one 
of theorizing, experimenting and testing, while the second shows us the present stage of 
our experimenting with relation to the many hypotheses that have been advanced. 

Admitting that a lack of wholly adequate standards of comparison is a major obstacle 
to “complete decisiveness” and cautioning against the acceptance of norms of achievement 
as necessarily satisfactory, the authors describe the aural testing that was carried on in 
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some fifty-six colleges and forty-four high schools in groups of the conventional type (not 
stressing aural-oral objectives), in “experimental groups stressing aural-oral skills as an 
initial objective and introduction to reading”—and most experimental groups have had 
an ultimate “reading” objective—and finally at the advanced level of language skill: 
English as a foreign language. The “statement of conclusions and further needs” is at 
once an incentive to more objective consideration of our language-teaching problems 
and a good shower of cold water on many of the wild claims that have been bandied about 
during the past seven years. The section “Vindication of Assumptions’ is especially 
pertinent and seems to imply that, after all, students will do best just what they have 
practiced! 

Two of the most felt needs of the investigators would come in the category of “articula- 
tion”’: articulation of the various phases of any language program and the articulation of 
high school and college courses in the field. In fact, much of the criticism that they 
leveled at our profession could be placed under the general heading of ‘‘looseness.”’ 

In volume II, Mr. Dunkel reviews for us the latest information on the state of language 
learning, the process of language learning in the child and a long list of factors in second- 
language learning: the student’s age, his intelligence, his previous linguistic experience, 
his motivation, the teacher, and the materials. He reminds us that although we have 
generally accepted as fact the statement that a child learns to pronounce a language 
better than an adult, “I have been unable to find any such study or any reference to one 
despite the frequency with which the point is asserted.” Again and again he breaks down 
popular misconceptions. In essence, he reminds us that there is still lots to be done! 
Perhaps our needs were all expressed by a colleague who recently said: “Lo que hace 
falta aqui no es el gadget ni tampoco el gadgetero; ilo que hace falta es alma!” 

D. Lincotn CANFIELD 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 














